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TIQUITY AlJOVTKl) BY THE EK.^RNEI). — SUITOSEI) LONGITUDES 
OP NUREMBKBC AND ROME ; OF FERRARA AND CADIZ.-m- 
VKOVF.MENTS IS MAI’S. -DOUBTFULNESS RESPECTING THE DIS¬ 
TANCE AND SEPARATION OF ASIA AND AMERICA. -GALILEO. 

ECLIPSES OF .UIPITER's SATELLITES EMPLOYED TO FIND THE 
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-The various brandies of human knowledge are so in¬ 
timately interwoven, that it is hard to conceive an im¬ 
provement ill one which does not conduce to the advantage 
of the others. The modes of connection which exist 
between the numerous objects of mental research, are, 
like the membranes that embrace the humours of the 
eye, so minute and transparent, that while they give 
von. III. li 
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union and solidity to the whole, they themselves remain 
unperceived, or wholly invisible. The general advance¬ 
ment in knowledge which followed the discovery of 
the art of printing, and the increased activity and spirit 
of mercantile enterprise resulting from the discoveries 
of Columbus and Vasco de Oama, all seemed to con-spire 
to the improvement of geography; and one might have 
supposed that this study would have been the first to 
arrive at perfection : but notwithstanding the zeal with 
which geographical enquiries were prosecuted during the 
sixteenth century, this science grew up with so many 
original imjierfections, that its rudeness and deformity, 
compared with its sister sciences, became continually 
more conspicuous. 

No errors are so difficult to correct as titose wbicli arc 
adopted by the people. Oi)inions received implicitly are 
seldom overturned by the arguments of reason ; thus 
geography laboured under a disadvantage from the very 
popularity of its nature. A system was in vogue, and, 
though manifestly incorrect, still maintained its ground 
until the scientific principles against which it offended 
became as generally known and recognised. The most 
eminent geographers of the Kith and 17th oenturie.s 
were men of learning, who, in the spirit of that age, 
adopted with zeal and obstinacy all the mistakes com¬ 
mitted by the writers of antiquity. The authority of 
their names, added to that of the ancient writers on 
whom they rested, offered an inert resistance which 
scientific geographers were long unable to overcome. 

The first requisite in a correct system of geograjihy 
is, to determine accurately the relative position of jilaces; 
but in this the ancients were guilty of gross errors. The 
method which they employed to determine the latitude 
of places admitted of but little precision, and their de¬ 
termination of longitude was still more erroneous. 

The countries with which the Greek and Roman 
writers were best acquainted were those situated on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea; and here, of course, we 
should expect to find their geographical accuracy exhi- 
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biteil to advantage : yet Constantinople or Bysantium, 
the capital of the eastern empire, is placed by Ptolemy 
two degrees to the north of its true position. The Arab 
writers, who seem to have learned that there was an error 
of two degrees, without knowing in which direction, in¬ 
stead of lessening the latitude of Constantinople from 43 
to 41, which would have been near the truth, increased it 
to 45 , thus placing that city in their maj)s 27 (> English 
miles to the nortli of its true place. APhen Amurath 
III., about l.">80, caused observations to be made, which 
reduced the latitude of that city to 41° 30', the learned 
were indignant that barbarians should think of correcting 
lli])parchus. 

As the northern shore of the Mediterranean was jilaced 
by Ptolemy in general too far to the nortli, so tlie soutlij||(0 
shore was removed too far to the south ; the breadth of 
that sea being thus increased far beyond the truth. The 
latitude assigned to Carthage was 32 ° 20 ', which is 4° 32' 
or 313 English miles to the south of its true place. This 
gross error was not taken notice of till 1625. 

But these errors of the ancients in calculating lati¬ 
tudes were far exceeded by those which they committed 
in measuring the longitude, even at the places with 
which they were best acejuainted. The length of the 
Mediterranean from Calpe or Gibraltar to the bottom of 
the bay of Issus, where Scanderoon stands at present, 
which is really a distance of 41 ° 28', is increased in the 
map of Ptolemy to 62 degrees. Thus the error in the 
length of the IVIcditerranean alone amounts to 20° 32', 
or nearly 1400 Englisli miles ; and this enormous error 
continued in the maps of Europe witli little change till 
the beginning of the last century. 

The difficulties of ascertaining the longitudes of 
places while astronomical observations were still deficient 
in precision, and the extent to which those errors were 
carried during the middle ages in fixing tlie relative 
positions of even the best known places of Europe, may 
be estimated from the following list, formed by Kepler, 
who, feeling that his own observations would overturn 
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those of antiquity, pleaded by way of excuse the inevit¬ 
able uncertainty of these calculations: — 


The difference in longitude between 
remberg in the time of 

Rome 

and 

Regiomontanus was reckoned at 

- .9° 


AVerner . _ . 

- 8 


From an eclipse in 1497 

7 


Apianus 

8 

30' 

Mestlin 

8 

15 

Stoffler - . . 

4 

30 

Apianus again 

4 

45 

Magiiii ... 

G 

30 

Schoner 

3 


Stade ... 

3 

15 

Jansen 

2 

30 

Kepler ... 

. 1 



Thus the difference in longitude between two of the 
best known towns in Europe varied above 500 miles from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. Hut this un¬ 
certainty will appear more remarkable when found to 
exist in tlie longitudes of places which are nearly in the 
same latitude. For this purpose f'errara and Cadiz may 
be conveniently compared. The difference of the lon¬ 
gitude between these two places as stated by 


Ptolemy in the edition of 

1475 

was 

; 27“ 

r 20' 

Al])honsine tables 

1492 

- 

27 

30 

Mauro the Florentine . 

1537 

. 

28 

13 

Apianus 

1.540 


27 

5 

Gemma Frisius - 

1.578 

- 

27 

55 

Ridolfinc tables 

1627 

. 

17 


Argoli 

16’38 

. 

24 

35 

Riccioli 

1672 

. 

19 

27 

Schott 

1677 


26 

50 

De Lalande - 

1789 


17 

52 

Hence it appears, that in the 

maps 

of 

the 

sixteenth 


century Cadiz and Ferrara were placed O'OO miles too far 
asunder, and that this egregious error still maintained its 


ground till the close of the seventeenth century. * 

See a dissertation on the fliit’tuation of longitudes in the middle ages, 
by Canovai, in the Memory ddV Academia di Cortona, yol. ix. 
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Errors of a wiWer kind, originating rather in credu¬ 
lity than in positive inaccurate observation, found a 
place in the maps of the middle ages, and were tardily 
banished from them, at a comparatively recent date, by 
the improvements of astronomy and navigation. We 
will here glean a few of those errors from the best of 
the early maps. 

From a map of tlie world published in Venice in 
15f(i, by Giacomo, we find Asia and America united in 
lat. .18“. 'I’liibct is placed at the junction of the two 
continents, and Zangar is the name given to the remote 
region on their frontiers. Galifornia, it is remarkable, 
is here described as a peninsula. China, conformably to 
the map of Ptolemy, stretches to the ISOth degree. In 
the South Sea the /.v/« dc /ox Tn/ntronrx, discovered by 
the Spaniards, is marked in 10' S. lat. 

In another Venetian map by Tramezini, dated 15,51, 
the distance from Quiusai in China to the gulf of Cali¬ 
fornia in America is only 31°. These two continents 
being unduly stretched some thousand miles respectively 
to the east and west. In this map is marked the 
Ixlaiii/ of PopiKW, or New Guinea, and the Ladrones; 
but it is remarkable that Asia and America are here 
separated by a witle strait, the author observing in a 
note, “ In this place we have followed the latest au¬ 
thorities in sejiarating this coast of Tartary from the 
continent of America.” He thus insinuates that his 
delineation of the shores round the Pacific was founded 
on something better than mere eaprice. Yet in the 
Venetian maps which immediately followed, the two 
continents are again united. In all these maps we find 
the Terra Auxtrii/is adhue inarplorata, or southern 
land as yet unexplored ; and the first printed map in 
which more positive indications occur in this quarter 
appears to be that executed by Fernando Bartoli in 
1571. In this we find the Terra incognita discuo- 
perta di Nmvo, or lately discovered, situated to the 
south of New Guinea and the Spice Islands, or corre¬ 
sponding with the general situation of New Holland. 
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In this, as in other early maps, the Tm-a AuMralis is 
represented as one great continent, filling the antarctic 
regions ; but Bartoli has named some portions of it as 
if he had received infonnation of land in those directions. 
Thus, to the south of the Cape of Good Hope is a pro¬ 
montory named Terra de Vixta. 

Notwithstanding the great increase of geographical in¬ 
formation, even the best maps were long deficient in cor¬ 
rect distances, particularly in longitude. South America 
is represented by Fischer as ()2 degrees, or near tdOO 
miles across; while North America, in the .same ma]i, ex¬ 
tends from the mouth of the St. Laurence on the east, to 
New Albion on the west, through a space of 1 .'iO degrees, 
or above .0000 miles. Here also we find ('alifornia again 
representeii as an island, an error which is repeated in 
many maps executed at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century ; and in some of them the north¬ 
west coast of America is represented as running west¬ 
ward in the parallel of 4‘2°, till it nearly meets Ycdzo; 
it is then marked as doiditful. It is remarkable that 
in some of these mai)s we find the south coast of New 
Guinea delineated, though at a later period that island 
was supposed to be connected with New Ilollaml. 'I'he 
Terra Australis, or antarctic continent, which Do Witt 
banished from his maps, was restored by Sanson in the 
beginning of the last century ; so slow and fiuctuating 
was the progress of accurate geography. Ilondius, in 
1630, ventured to abridge Asia of the undue dimensions 
given to it by I’tolemy, and to reduce its extension to¬ 
wards the east to 1 (io”. But his example was not fol¬ 
lowed, and many instances might be adduced in which 
the authority of Ptolemy, who was but slightly ac¬ 
quainted with one half of the globe, was blindly sub¬ 
mitted to in an age when Europeans wandered over its 
entire surface. 

As scientific knowledge advanced, hopes were enter¬ 
tained that the longitudes of places might be fixed by 
observing the eclipses of the sun and moon; but this 
method proved, on experience, to be so pregnant with 
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error that astronomers were again reduced to despair. 
A grand step, however, was made towards the attain¬ 
ment of their wishes, when in 16’10 Galileo discovered the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. In l6'31 that great man 
proposed to the king of Spain to apply his discoveries 
for the purposes of navigation and geography. 'I’he su¬ 
pineness of the Spanish court was not calculated to fos¬ 
ter his zeal ; but the Dutch embraced his offer, and 
sent Hortensius and Waew to study under him at Flo¬ 
rence. Yet the defects of telescopes, ami the mistakes 
of his followers, long stood in the way of that improve¬ 
ment wliich must otherwise have been the immediate 
consequences of Galileo’s'discoveries. At a time when 
some astronomers imagined that they saw no fewer than 
twelve satellites round Jupiter, no satisfactory conclu¬ 
sions could be drawn from the observation of that planet. 
Until ('assini published his tables in 1()()8 nothing accu¬ 
rate was known respecting the eclipses and revolutions 
of Ju|iiter’s satellites. Shortly afterwards, however, (in 
Ib’Tl,) I’icard went to Uraniburg in Denmark, to the 
observatory of Tyciio Itrahc, to observe according to the 
advice of Cassini, lie was thus able to calculate, with 
an accuracy hitherto unknown, the difference between the 
longitudes of the observatories at Uraniburg and Paris. 

In consequence of this successful experiment, ]\UM. 
Picard and Delahire, l)oth academicians, were immedi¬ 
ately employed to examine and to correct the map of 
France by astronomical observations. In executing this 
task, they were obliged to contract France within much 
narrower boundaries than it was su)iposed, according to 
the maps of that time, to occupy. 'fhey reduced it 
above 1° of longitude along the western coast from Bri- 
tany to the Bay of Biscay, and in the same manner they 
cut away about half a ilegree from the shores of Langue¬ 
doc and Provence. These ehanges gave rise to a jest of 
Louis XIV., who, when eomplimenting the academi¬ 
cians on their return, told them “ he w'as sorry to ob¬ 
serve that their journey haul cost him a large portion of 
his kingdom.” 

B 4f 
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Cassini, in die mean time, lalwurctl indefatigably in 
endeavouring to improve geography, by allying it strictly 
widi astronomy. He drew, in 16‘96, a planisphere on 
the floor of the observatory at Paris, on which he marked 
thirty-nine positions determined by recent observations. 
He vehemently reproached the learned world with the de¬ 
fects of geography, which in the inarch of science still 
lingered considerably in die rear. Map-makers paid no 
attention to the astronomical observations which were 
multiplied round them every day, and which, though 
far from exact, never deviated into such errors as those 
which were handed down traditionally from the antients. 
By his desire Chazclles was sent to the Levant, to cor¬ 
rect the map of the Mediterranean ; his observations 
ascertained the difference in longitude between the 
shores of Palestine and the meridian of I’aris. The 
map of the jiortion of the JMediterrauean which lies to 
the west of this meridian was not corrrccted till 17^1(1. 
It is remarkable that Peiresc, in 1()3;), had reiluced the 
distance from Ale|)po to Marseilles from 40° to 
But the learned did not universally accede to those im- 
jirovements proposed by individuals of eminent abilities. 
W'hile Newton taught the laws which regulate the 
movements of the earth among heavenly bodies, little 
care was taken to delineate its surface. Geography con¬ 
tinually relapsed to tlie errors of antiquity, and needed, 
as Cassini loudly complaiuetl, a total reform. 

William Delisle, the friend of Cassini, was the first 
who seriously set about the task of recon-structing the 
geographical edifice. He conceived his grand design 
when young, and applied himself to it with such uncom¬ 
mon ardour that he had finished the task at the age of 
twenty-five. In the year 1700 he published his map 
of the world, as well as separate majis of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. In these he Ixildly departed from the ex¬ 
amples of his predecessors, and made free use of the 
materials which the improvements in astronomy had 
placed witliin his reach. The defects of geography in 
his age belonged to the original vice of its system, and 
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not to any tleficiency of materials: it had been already 
enriched, and in every way improved, by the industry 
of Sanson, the learning of Ortelius, and the cleverness 
of Mercator. But Sanson, though the first geographer 
of the seventeenth century, still remained far behind 
the astronomical discoveries of the time. He followed 
blindly tlie longitudes of I’tolemy, and his sons and 
grandsons after bis death continued to reproduce his 
maps, without ]>aying any attention to the observa¬ 
tions that were daily increasing. 'I'he maps of (.oro- 
nelli and others, notwithstanding their reputation, were 
inferior to those of Sanson. In order to improve geo- 
grai)hy it was necessary to combine the narratives of 
travellers with the results of astronomical observations. 
This had been partially and ineffectually attempted be¬ 
fore by Kiccioli, Hondius, an<l others. But these pre¬ 
vious revolts of reason against authority do not diminish 
tlie glory redounding to Delisle, from the revolution 
which he effected in geography : for he proved himself 
to accord with both ancient and modern measures; he 
combined a greater mass of materials, and instead of 
confining his corrections to one quarter of the globe, he 
proceeded through the whole ; hence he has a good right 
to be considered the creator of moflcrn geography. Peter 
the (Jreat, when in Paris, condescended to visit him, 
and to give him what information he possessed respect¬ 
ing the geography of Muscovy. 

Delisle died in 172(), but he lived to see his disciple 
J. B. d’jVnville attain such eminence in his favourite 
study, as promised to bring geography to a speedy per¬ 
fection. The talents of D’Anville procured him, at the 
early age of twenty-two, the honour of being appointed 
tlie king’s geographer. He was remarkable for a singu¬ 
lar correctness of judgment, and fineness of penetration, 
which appeared almost instinctive. He proceeded much 
on conjecture, and yet he rarely erred. The researches 
of the learned, and the increased acquaintance made with 
the globe within the last century, both bear witness to the 
sagacity of his spirit. Italy, before his time, was en- 
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large<l in the maps far beyond its true dimcnsionsj and 
extended from west to east, according to the ideas of 
the ancients. But lie ventured to reduce it, having pre¬ 
viously discovered the true measures of the ancients ; and 
the geodcsical operations of Benedict XI showed him 
to be correct. His boldness coiujileted what the reso¬ 
lution of Delislc had begun. 

If the glory of reforming the inveterate errors of geo¬ 
graphy belongs in a peculiar manner to the French 
nation, the English at least had the merit of affonling 
the most important elements to the laborious task. 'I'he 
discoveries of Newton did not terminate merely in the 
improvement of astronomy; they communicated, of 
course, an impulse to every branch of knowledge at all 
connected with that science. But his discijile Halley 
exerted a more immediate influence on geography. This 
extraordinary man, like D’Anville, distinguished himself 
at a very early age by his remarkable jiroficicney in his 
favourite study. At the age of nineteen, he published a 
direct method of finding the aphelia and eccentricity of 
the planets. lie was aware that astronomy depended on 
an extensive knowledge of the position of the stars, and 
expressed his zealous desire to observe the stars in the 
southern hemisphere, t'harles II. favoured his zeal; 
and in 16’76', when Halley was only twenty years of 
age, he embarked for St. Helena, on this important mis¬ 
sion. He remained there a year; and, during that 
time, from the fault of the climate, he had fixed the 
places of only .'i.'iO stars. Had he cho.sen the C'ape of 
Good Hope he would have found a clearer sky, as well 
as a more southern position. 

While Halley was at St. Helena he observed a transit 
of Mercury across the sun’s disc. This kind of pheno¬ 
menon had already attracted the notice of Gassendi, 
Horrox, and other great astronomers; but Halley was 
the first to see all the important consequences that might 
be derived from it. He perceived that it might serve 
to determine the parallax of the sun, whence again 
might be calculated tlie dimensions of the solar system. 
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The passage of Venus across the sun, which is of more 
rare occurrence, seemed to him at the same time to offer 
superior advantages. lie weighed attentively and ar¬ 
ranged llie methods and consequences of these observ¬ 
ations; and, in a memoir published in 171(), he an¬ 
nounced to the learned world that the transit of Venus 
wouhl afford the means of calculating the distance of 
the eartli from the sun with greater prccisioti than had 
been yet expected. The last time this j)henomenon had 
taken place wa^ in and it was not to recur till 

I7f)7; a time to which Halley, who was born in l6’56’, 
could not hope to have his life prolonged ; he therefore 
exhorted otlicr astronomers to attend to his admonitions. 
His counsel has been obeyed, and his expectations ful¬ 
filled. Besides the advantages directly accruing to 
geography from the perfection of astronomical science, 
the ohservation of the transit of I’enus, so warmly and 
projihetically urged by Halley, has a peculiar interest, 
inasmuch .as it gave rise to the *first voyage of (iook, 
which contributed so much to dispel the obscurity which 
hung over our knowledge of the globe. 

But it is not merely by his remote influence on geo- 
graphicitl exertions that Halley is entitled to our re¬ 
spectful notice; he figured prominently tdso as a navigator 
and hydrograi)her, and was among the first to lay the 
foundations of physical geography. His “ Theory of 
Magnetic Variations,” with his “ History of the Mon¬ 
soons, or the I’eriodical Trade U'inds,” having attracted 
the attention of the learned, the king gave him a vessel 
to examine the .-ktlantic, and to try how far his theory 
was conformable with experience. He embarked on this 
expedition in 1()<)8, with a captain’s commission ; but 
as he had not been educated in the navy, he was viewed ' 
by his officers with jealousy and dislike, and the mutiny 
of his lieutenant compelled him to return soon after he 
had passed the line. He again put to sea, however, in 
and proceeded to the south till he met ice, in 
lat. 52°. In September, 1700, he returned, not having 
lost a man in the course of his voyage; a circumstance 
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at that time of rare occurrence, and which can be attri¬ 
buted only to the care and humanity of the commander. 
His observations during both his voyages were found to 
be favourable to his theory of magnetic variations. Cap¬ 
tain Halley was employed on his return to survey the 
Channel, and was soon after sent on a mission to the 
Adriatic and to Vienna. This extraordinary man died 
in 1742, at the age of eighty-six, retaining his faculties 
unclouded till the last. 11 is long life was throughout 
devoted to the advancement of science : his habitual in¬ 
dustry was equal to the activity of his mind. lie was 
at once a strict reasoner and a bold s]>eculator; he had 
no morbid fear of theories, nor was he ever weaned by 
his attachment to them from his love of truth. He 
knew from experience how much navigation dejicnded 
on astronomy, and laboured hard to make the latter 
subservient to the purposes of the former. He attempted 
to improve the theory^of lunar motions ; and, though 
not perfectly successful, he did as much as could be 
expected from one man. What he commenced La 
Place has completed. These are the exertions for wliich 
navigation and geography arc indebted to tlie genius of 
Halley ; but his fame as an astronomer rests chiefly 
perhaps on his application of the Newtonian laws to the 
motions of comets, and on his calculations respecting the 
precession of tlie equinoxes. 

Having thus briefly sketched the progress of geo¬ 
graphy towards mathematical correctness, and its alliance 
witli the kindred science of astronomy, it may, perhaps, 
illustrate still farther the gradual dissipation of error, if 
we cast a passing glance at the last advocate for a great 
southern continent. Although there is nothing intrin¬ 
sically absurd in the supposition that land extends for a 
great distance round the South Polej yet the belief in 
the necessity of an antarctic continent, in order to es¬ 
tablish the equilibrium of the earth, and the credulous 
and even disingenuous attempts to support this hypo¬ 
thesis by fragments of authors of imperfect authenticity, 
may safely be reckoned among positive errors. Alex- 
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ander Dalrymple sailed to India, 1737, in the service 
of the company: he afterwards visited the eastern archi¬ 
pelago ; and, wlule studying tlie history of those inte¬ 
resting countries, the trade or the possession of which 
was eagerly coveted by his employers, he contracted a 
strong partiality for geographical researches ; but, with 
the information which he obtained from the earliest 
Spanish navigators, he also imbibed their credulity, and 
at length firmly believed in the existence of a southern 
continent teeming with wealth and abundance. In 
compensation for his services in the East, he was ap¬ 
pointed, on his return home, hydrographer to the East 
India Company; and was afterwards named hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, when that office was first created, in 

But previous to that period, in 1772, Dalrymple wrote 
to lord North, who was then prime minister, to inform 
him that he was about to embark on an expedition at 
his own expense to discover a southern continent, and 
hoped that government would allow him to retain for 
five years all the countries which he should discover in 
the southern Atlantic between the longitudes 0^ and 1)0° 
west of (Ireenwich, on condition that this grant should 
comprehend only those lands or islands examined within 
five years, and of which j)lans should be delivered ijt. 
Lord North took no notice of this application until urged 
by reiieated letters ; but at length he gave Dalrytnple an 
audience, in which, however, the latter complained that 
the conversation turned more on the politics of the East 
than on geographical discoveries: the minister eluded 
the dentands of Dalrymple by urging the necessity of 
consulting his colleagues. 

It is probable that, in the course of conversation, lord 
North was led to form an unfavourable estimate of Dal- 
rymple’s understanding, and was unwilling to risk the 
reputation of government by patronising the schemes of 
a flighty enthusiastic projector. Dalrymple, however, 
was so sanguine in his hopes of finding a southern con¬ 
tinent adapted for colonisation, that he went to the 
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trouble of composing a code of laws for his embryo re¬ 
public : the general character of these is such as to 
justify the coldness he experienced from lord North. 
According to his scheme women were not to be debarred 
from public offices; but, in the exercise of j)ublic duties 
and political rights, were to be on an equal footing with 
the men. No one in his republic was to exercise the 
profession of the law for hire or fee, cn pain of for¬ 
feiture of all his property an<l perpetual impri.sonment. 
The public accounts were to be exposed to general in- 
sitection on every Sunday in all the churches. To pre¬ 
vent luxury, no coin was to be use<l but copper money. 
Bachelors and maidens were to l)e heavily taxed; the 
sums thus raised being to go to the support of orjilians. 
Finally, no one was to be admitted into the colony who 
did not subscribe to this code of laws, and on his dis¬ 
senting from any of them he w’as to forfeit all his pro¬ 
perty. Thus a rejmblic devised expressly as a model of 
a free state was to be debarred from the power of legis¬ 
lation, and to be supported by that grand pillar of bar¬ 
barism, an unalterable code. ATell might a friend of 
Dalrymple’s pronounce upon his scheme, that it was the 
best possible model of the worst possible commonwealth. 
From these observations it is evident that the talents of 
Dalrymple would have but ill supplied the place of the 
sound sense and correct judgment of Cook, whose post 
he had nearly occupied in the expedition undertaken to 
observe the transit of Venus. 
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CHAP. II. 

VOYAGES OF BVRON, WALLIS, CABTEllET, ETC. 

>IOTIVES OF THE EKENFll TO MAKE CEOGRArillcAL OISfOVERIES. 

— T»K FvM-KLANI) l.Sl.ANDS. -APPKAKANCK OF FORESTS. — 

TAMESKSS OF CAME. - SETTl.EMENT MADE RY BOUGAINVILLE. 

- VOYAGE OF (OMMOOOIIE llYUON. -IHS IN.STRUCTIONS. —— 

SEARCH FOR FFPys ISLAM). - INTERCOURSE WITH THE PATA¬ 
GONIANS.— POUT FGMONT. -ISLANDS OF PISA PPOINT.MKNT. 

-—KINO George’s islands.—timan.—wallis and car- 

TERET. -—THEIR SKFARATIOS. - WALLIS ARRIVES AT OTA • 

HICITE. -CONDUCT OF THE NATIVES. -CARTERFT DISCOVERS 

fitcairn’s Island.—the solomon iilasd.s.—new iueland. 

-THE l AI.ICLAND ISLANDS SCRUENDERED TO SPAIN.-VOYAGE 

OF ROUi;AINVIM.K KOCND THE WORLD.-ANECDOTE OF RAUF. 

— THE NEW ( YCLADKH. - LOUlSIADE. 


WiiKK George III. ascended the throne of England, 
civilisation and knowledge had tnadc so great a progress 
as to give the interests of science some weight even in 
the calculations of politicians. Tlie young monarch 
himself had conceived a strong partiality for geogra¬ 
phical studies, and his desire to tiistinguish his reign by 
the glory of important discoveries was encouraged by his 
ministers from motives of a less disinterested nature. 

During tlie wars which Itad lately agitated Europe, 
tlie privateers of tlie hostile nations cruising in the south 
seas had woeful experience of the hazardous character 
of that distant navigation. The hVench, having suiferetl 
much from the maritime superiority of the English, and 
having been totally expelled from their settlements in 
Canada, began to look about tliem for some mode of 
counterbalancing these losses, and of securing their mer¬ 
cantile interests in case of a future war. * The establish¬ 
ment of a colony, at the Falkland Islands, which might 
serve as a resting place for ships destined to the Pacific 
Ocean, was some time in contemplation. The cruisers 
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from St. Malo having named those islands Malouinen, 
from their native town, seemed to have thereby esta¬ 
blished a vague kind of right to the possession of them. 

In 1763 , M. de Bougainville, an officer who had 
served with distinction in the wars of Canada, undertook 
to make a settlement on these islands at his own expense. 
The French government accepted his i)roposal, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, on the l.'jth of September in that year, he 
sailed from St. Malo, carrying out with him as settlers 
some of those unfortunate persons who, by tbe success of 
the British arms in North America, had been driven 
from tlieir possessions in Nova Scotia, or Acadia as it 
was named by the French. On the 3d of February, 
he entered a great bay, at the eastern extremity 
of the Falkland Islands, to which he gave the name of 
Baie den Branfois. He found that the appearance of 
wood, which had imposed on both sir Richard Hawkins 
and Woodes Rogers was quite delusive, 'fufts of high 
reeds, separated by narrow intervals, covered the low 
lands. The stalks of these reeds had the colour of dry 
leaves, to the height of about six feet, and were covered 
above that with shoots of a fresh green colour, so that 
the whole, at a little distance, had the appearance of a 
coppice wood. Fish and game were in abundance; and 
from the absence of timidity in the animal creation it 
was obvious that they had not been before disturbed by 
the visits of man. The birds allowed themselves to be 
taken with the hand ; the hares and foxes were equally 
devoid of fear. On the 17th of March, the colony was 
founded; and three weeks afterwards Bougainville set sail 
for France, leaving behind him in his new settlement 
twenty-seven persons, of whom five were women. Re¬ 
turning to the infant colony in the beginning of the fol¬ 
lowing year, he found all well, and then sailed to the 
Straits of Magellan for a supply of wood; thus com¬ 
mencing the coftimercial intercourse with those southern 
regions which it was the chief object of the colony-to 
maintain. At the close of the year, the colonists, who 
now amounted to 150, sent home to France a cargo of 
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oil and seal-skins, as a presage of the advantages likely 
to result from their prosperity. 

These enterprises of the French may naturally be sup¬ 
posed to have excited jealous feelings in the English 
government; and a desire to undertake some coun¬ 
tervailing project is manifest in the plans of discovery 
encouraged by the court. In 1764, commodore Byron 
was commissioned to sail on a voyage of discovery, the 
objects of which are briefly and distinctly stated in his 
instructions, as follows: — 

“ Wliereas nothing can redound more to the honour 
of this nation as a maritime power, to the dignity of 
the crown of Great Britain, and to the advancement of 
the trade and navigation thereof, than to make disco¬ 
veries of countries hitlierto unknown ; and whereas there 
is reason to believe that lands and islands of great ex¬ 
tent, hitherto unvisited by any European power, may be 
found in the Atlantic Ocean, between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Magellanic Strait, within the latitudes con¬ 
venient for navigation, and in the climates adapted to 
the produce of commodities useful in commerce; and 
whereas his majesty’s islands, called Pepys Island and 
Falkland’s Islands, lying within the said track, notwith¬ 
standing their having been first discovered and visited by 
British navigators, have never yet been sufi'iciently sur¬ 
veyed, as that an accurate judgment may l)e formed of 
their coasts and products: his majesty, taking the pre¬ 
mises into consideration, and conceiving no conjuncture 
so proper for an enterprise of this nature as a time of 
profound peace which his kingdoms at present happily 
enjoy, has thought fit that it should now be under¬ 
taken.” 

The ships fitted out for this voyage were the Tamar, 
a sloop, mounting 16, and the Dolphin, a small man-of- 
war, mounting 24 guns. The latter vessel was sheathed 
with copper; a circumstance which deserves to be re¬ 
marked, as this was one of the first and most important 
experiments made by the English admiralty to determine 
the efficacy of that mode of preserving ships’ bottoms 

VOL. HI. o 
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from the attacks of worms. Copper sheathing liacl been 
recommended to the admiralty so early as 1708; but so 
difficult is it to alter the routine of practice, and so 
surely does prejudice rise in opposition to every thing 
that is new, that in admiral Keppel’s fleet, in 170 ®, 
there was but one ship coppered. 

The ships arrived at Uio Janeiro about the middle of 
September, and, after remaining there about a month, 
again put to sea. Their destination had been hitherto 
a secret, but, on leaving the coast of Brazil, the commo¬ 
dore called all hands upon deck, and informed the men 
that they were not bound to the East Indies, but upon a 
voyage of discovery ; and that, in case of their good con¬ 
duct, they were entitled to double pay. This announce¬ 
ment was received by the crew wdth acclamations of joy ; 
nevertheless they soon had a foretaste of the hardships 
which they were destined to encounter. At Rio the 
men had been greatly incommoded by the heat, and sup¬ 
posing that their voyage was to be through hot climates, 
they had sold all their warm clothing ; but, after holding 
their course to the south for one week, they experienced an 
inclemency of weather which rarely occurs in the severest 
English winter: yet they had not advanceil beyond 36^ 
south,and it was now the summer season in those latitudes. 
I'heir first shelter was in Tort Desire, which was found 
to have been but confusedly described by sir John Nar- 
Ixjrough. The country round was a bleak desert, re¬ 
sembling in appearance the downs in the south of Eng¬ 
land. Some hares were caught, the flesh of which was 
as white as snow. 

On leaving Port Desire, Byron sailed in search of 
Pepys Island, laid down by Cowley in 47° south lati¬ 
tude ; but after cruising four days to no purpose, being 
now certain that there was no such island, he returned 
to the main land to take in wood and water. During 
ffiis part of tlie voyage the weather was, in general, fine, 
but very cold; and it was agreed by all on board, that 
the only difference between the middle of summer there 
and the middle of winter in England lay in the length 
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of the days. The ships now entered the Straits of Ma¬ 
gellan, and liad hardly come to an anchor when they 
saw a number of horsemen on the shore waving some¬ 
thing white, as if inviting them to a conference. Byron 
immediately proceeded to land, with a well armed party. 
Leaving his people upon the beach, in readiness to act as 
occasion might require, he advanced alone towards the 
natives, who, though above .'>00 in number, seemed 
alarmed at his ai)proach. At length, by signs and e.x- 
pressions of friendship, he induced one of them, who 
appeared to be a chief, to venture towards him. “ This 
man,” says the commodore, “ was of a gigantic stature, 
and seemed to realise the. tales of monsters in human 
shajw. lie had the skin of some wild beast thrown over 
his shoulders as a Scotch highlander wears his plaid, and 
was painted so as to make the most hideous appearance 
1 ever beheld. Hound one eye was a large circle of 
white, a circle of black surrounded the other, and the 
rest of his face was streaked with paint of different co¬ 
lours. 1 did not measure him; but if I may judge of 
his height by the proportion of his stature to my own, 
it could not be much less than seven feet.” The Pata¬ 
gonians, however formidable their appearance might be, 
were Ibund remarkably tractable and civil. They ac¬ 
cepted such presents as were offered to them with thank¬ 
fulness, betraying neither indifference nor importunity ; 
and Byron, having looked round upon these " enormous 
goblins” with no small astonishment, left them well 
satisfied with his visit, and^jlling, as lie judged by 
their signs, to show him th^ffull extent of their hos¬ 
pitality. 

The ships now advanced up tlie straits as far as Port 
Famine, where our voyagers found the country decorated 
with a luxuriance that seemed foreign to the climate. 
The ground was covered with flowers, not inferior to 
those cultivated in the gardens of Europe either in 
beauty or fragrance. The favourable language in which 
commodore Byron speaks of the Magellanic regions 
seems intended to flatter some scheme of settlement; for 
c 2' 
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he adds, “ and if it were not for the severity of the 
cold and winter, this country might, in my opinion, be 
made by cultivation one of the finest in the world." 
Having completed the wood and water of both ships, he 
steered back again from the straits in search of Falkland’s 
Islands. 

Soon after his arrival at these islands, he discovered a 
harbour on the western coast, to which he gave the name 
of Port Egmont, and which appeared to him one of the 
finest harbours in the world. The whole navy of Eng¬ 
land might ride within it in perfect security from all 
winds. Here the country was taken possession of by 
the name of Falkland’s Islands; a precaution which the 
language of his instructions appears to have rendered 
unnecessary. 

Having thus completed his instructions, so far as re¬ 
lated to those islands, he proceeded on his voyage to the 
South Sea, which he determined to reach by the Straits 
of Magellan. Having accompanied lord Anson in his 
voyage round the world, Byron appears to have regarded 
with unbounded dread the passage by Cape Horn. In 
the straits, nevertheless, he had to contend with the usual 
difficulties: his voyage through them occupied about 
seven weeks, during which time his crews enjoyed little 
rest, and the uncertainty of the climate threatened con¬ 
tinual danger. His intercourse with the wretched inha¬ 
bitants of this forlorn country was not productive of any 
interesting results. They were found, however, to derive 
much pleasure from music; and when amused in this 
way by some of the crew, testified their gratitude by 
painting the fiddler’s face after the fashion of their coun¬ 
try. At length, on the <)th of April, the ships cleared 
the strait, and entered the South Sea. “It is pro¬ 
bable,” observes commodore Byron, “ that whoever shall 
read this account of the difliculties and dangers w’hich 
attended our passage through the Straits of Magellan will 
conclude that it ought never to be attempted again ; but 
I, who have been twice round Cape Horn, am of a dif- 
^ent opinion. I think that, at a proper season of the 
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year, not only a single vessel but a large squadron might 
pass the straits in less than three weeks." The voyage 
of sir Francis Drake is the only one which can be ad¬ 
duced in support of this opinion. Byron ascribed the 
hardships which he had to endure from the tempestuous 
weather to the circumstance of attempting a passage 
during the vernal equinox. But from the ex|)erience of 
numerous navigators, it may be questioned whetlier this 
region of the globe ever enjoys a tolerable respite from 
storms and hurricanes. 

The crews of both vessels being completely worn 
out by their sufferings in the straits, it was deemed ad¬ 
visable to steer for Juan Fernandez, as tlie nearest rest¬ 
ing place, and to postpone the prosecution cf discoveries 
till the health of the men should be restored. But this 
island was missed from the haziness of the weather, and 
it was therefore necessary to sail to Masafuero, some 
degrees farther to the west; but here again the wearied 
mariners were disappointed in their hopes of finding a 
resting place. The sea ran high, and broke upon the 
shore in such a dreadful surf, that it was found ex¬ 
tremely difficult to effect a landing. A little water, 
however, was procured, and the ships were obliged to^ 
continue their voyage. Byron attempted also to find 
Davis’s or Easter Island, but without success. 'The 
scurvy was now making its ravages among the crews, 
and heightened the natural impatience of a protracted 
voyage. At length a small island was discovered, of a 
most beautiful appearance. It was covered with tall 
trees, and upon the shore were seen the shells of turtle, 
scattered in profusion. The inhabitants ranged them¬ 
selves along the beach to survey the ships, and lighted 
numerous fires as if for signals. But so many pleasing 
objects tlius presented to the eyes of the seamen only 
increased their misery, and prompted the imagination to 
exercise the power which it possesses of aggravating the 
calamities of life. No anchorage could be found near the 
island, which was ‘surrounded by coral rocks; it was 
therefore impossible to remain here. On tlic following 
o 8 
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day another small island was discovered, similarly situ¬ 
ate. Cocoa nut trees were seen in abundance, but no 
anchorage could he found. The sick, who were now in 
a deplorable situation, were still further depressed on 
finding that the land presentetl to their view was •inac¬ 
cessible. These islands were therefore left, liaving re¬ 
ceived the name of the IxlaDds of Disappointment. 

On the next day, however, other islands were dis¬ 
covered, from which, notwithstanding the equivocal con¬ 
duct of the natives, the boats were able to carry off’ 
several loads of cocoa nuts, and a great quantity of 
scurvy grass, the most valuable refreshments which 
could have been procured. The natives, though at first 
disposed to view the strangers as enemies, were not 
without sentiments of kindness and generosity. A mid¬ 
shipman, who testified his confidence in them by swim¬ 
ming with his clothes on through the surf to the shore, 
was minutely examined, and indeed stripjied of some 
articles of apparel by the inquisitive Indians, but no 
violence of any kind was offered to him. Some rem¬ 
nants of a Dutc}i long-boat, with fragments of brass and 
iron implements, were found here in a hut. 'I’o this 
„ small group Byron gave the name of King George's Is¬ 
lands. In the remainder of the voyage to Tinian, com¬ 
modore Byron was prevented by the sickly state of his 
crew from examining the islands which he descried, with 
the patience and attention that would be expected from 
a navigator under more fortunate circumstances. The 
difficulty of finding good anchorage, and the necessity 
of avoiding any unnecessary delay, compelled him to 
pass by Prince of Wales’s Island, and the Archipelago, 
which he named the Islands of Danger, with little or no 
examination. At length, in the beginning of August, 
he arrived at Tinian, and anchored in the same harbour 
which had formerly afforded shelter to lord Anson. 
To Byron and his company, however, this island did not 
present that enchanting appearance which had won from 
their predecessors such rapturous Sescriptions. After 
remaining here nine weeks, during which time the sick 
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were pretty well recovered, and having laid in a stock of 
2000 cocoa nuts, the ships again put to sea, and in 
about six weeks arrived at Batavia. Having again re¬ 
freshed here, they set sail for England, where the com¬ 
modore arrived in the beginning of May, having been 
somewhat more than two and twenty months on tlie 
voyage. 

Commodore Byron returned in May, 1766 ; and in 
the month of August following, the Dolphin was again 
sent out, under the cotmnand of captain IV^allis, together 
with the Swallow, captain Cartaret, in the prosecution 
of the same general design of making discoveries in tlie 
southern hemisphere. On liis arrival in the Straits of 
Magellan, captain IVallis despatched a store-ship, which 
had accompanied him so far, with some thousand young 
trees, taken to be transplanted to the Falkland Islands, 
where a British colony had been just established, so that 
this expedition does not aj)pear to have been wholly 
without same views of settlement, any more than the 
preeeiling. Though captain AV^allis arrived in the straits 
at the season recommended by Byron, he was never¬ 
theless four months endeavouring to eftect his passage 
through them : so little reliance can be placed on the 
constancy of the seasons in such a tempestuous climate. 
He at length effected his entrance into the South Sea, 
on the llth of April, 1767- But the Swallow, being a 
heavy sailer, was unable to clear the straits at the same 
time, and returned to Europe by a different route, as the 
two ships never afterwards joined company. Captain 
Wallis, in his voyage across the Pacific, ranged through 
the archipelago of the Georgian Islands, and named 
several, as Queen Charlotte’s, Egmont, Gloucester, and 
Osnaburgh, Islands, of which he considered himself the 
first discoverer. At length he arrived at an island of 
considerable si/e, to which he gave the name of King 
George the Third’s Island, but which is now better known 
by the native name of Otaheite. The crew being sickly, 
he deemed it expedient to remain here some time to pro¬ 
cure refreshments; but although the natives were hos- 
o 4 
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pitable and friendly, it was difficult to establisli a cordial 
correspondence between parties so unequal in power and 
intelligence. It was impossible to do away with all 
symptoms of fear and mistrust on the one side, and the 
disposition to behave tyrannically on the other. In the 
combats which took place, the natives experienced tlie 
dreadful effects of fire arms, and the dangerous supe¬ 
riority of their European visitors. Captain AVallis, 
prompted by a wanton desire to exhibit his powers of de¬ 
struction, directed some balls to the woods, to which the 
women and those incapable of bearing arms had retired; 
and, in order to disable the natives from giving him 
any further disturbance, he destroyed above fifty of their 
large or war canoes. But these quarrels did not wholly 
alienate the afiections of the natives. They still regarded 
the strangers, in the intervals of peace, with the warmth 
of affection, jvhich spoke abundantly the simplicity of 
their hearts. A female of rank, named Oberea, whom 
our navigators considered as the queen of the island, 
was unremitting in her attentions to captain Wallis, to 
whom she was personally attached, and seemed incon¬ 
solable at his departure. 

From Otaheite captain Wallis sailed to Tinian, where 
he repaired the ship, and refreshetl his crew ; and hav¬ 
ing touched at Batavia and the Cape of Good Hope, 
arrived at Hastings, the lythof May, 17()8, having been 
about one year and nine months on the voyage. 

In the mean time captain Carteret, in the Swallow, 
having lost sight of the Dolphin at the western entrance 
of Magellan’s Straits, had to encounter numberless dan¬ 
gers and distresses when left to perform a long and dif¬ 
ficult navigation in a ship inadequately provided, and 
not at all fitted for such an expedition. He cleared the 
straits four days later than captain Wallis, and crossed 
the 'Pacific by a route a little farther to the soudi. 
Affer leaving Masafuero, in lat. 25° 2' S., a lofty island 
was seen, which, from the name of the young officer 
who discovered it, was named Pitcairn’s Island. Car¬ 
teret hoped to fail in with the Salomon Islands, and in 
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reality he must have approached them very closely ; but 
having failed to verify the discoveries of Spanish navi¬ 
gators, he incautiously ventured to doubt their veracity. 
The island to which he gave die name of Egmont 
Island was probably the Santa Cruz of the Spaniards; 
and his Gower Island is at no great distance from the 
principal of the Salomon group. On arriving at New 
Britain, in the inlet to which Dampier had given the 
name of St. George’s Sound, he was tempted to believe 
that it conducted into an open sea, and, venturing 
through it, discovered that Nova Britannia, which 
Damjiier had first demonstrated to be separated from 
New Guinea, was itself ifivided by a channel, which he 
named St. Georges Channel. To the northernmost island 
Carteret gave the name of A"ew Ireland. 'The island to 
the south remainetl in possession of the title under which 
the whole had before been vaguely comprehended. 
Leaving St. George's Channel, he determined the posi¬ 
tions of many of the islands with which these seas 
abound. 'I'lie distressed situation of his crew compelled 
him to remain some time at Macassar, the Swallow being 
the first English ship of war that ever touched at Celebes. 

The preceiling expeditions were all more or less 
connected with the project of forming establishments in 
the Falkland Islands. But these colonies were soon 
found to be not worth the trouble and expense which 
they incurred. The English, we have before observed, 
made a settlement at Port Egmont in 1766. But diis 
colony appears to have met with no further attention, 
and soon disappeared. Captain Macbride, in the Jason 
frigate, who surveyed dmse islands in the same year, 
threatened the existence of the French colony in Bale 
des f'ranfois, on the eastern coast. But Spain now in¬ 
terposed, and claimed the Falkland Islands by virtue of 
die old papal grant, the authority of which had long 
since fallen into contempt. France, however, chose 
rather to relinquish a worthless possession than to engage 
in war on its account. The king of Spain agreed to 
pay 500,000 crowns as an indemnification for the ex- 
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pences already incurred in settling the country. Part 
of this sum was to go to Bougainville, the first projector 
and chief proprietor of the colony. lie was accordingly 
despatched in 1766 with the Boudeuse, of 26 guns, and 
the Etoile storesliip, to make formal restitution of these 
islands to the Spanish crown, and with instructions to 
return home through the Pacific Ocean with the view of 
making geographical discoveries. As the French had 
been recently deprived of their colonies in Norlh Ame¬ 
rica, they were anxious to find some new channels in 
which their enterprising spirit might bo a<lvantagcously 
employed. Bougainville, who had personally witnessed 
those political reverses, was as well qualified by the 
activity of his mind as by his knowletlge and experience 
to guide the French merchants to those remote seas 
where they might hope to remain undisturbed by poli¬ 
tical rivalry. 

In November, 1767, having resigned the Falkland 
Islands, and repaired his shi])s in the I,a Plata, he com¬ 
menced his voyage towards the Pacific. His great re¬ 
putation, and the interest excited by the object of his 
voyage, procured him the company of the I’rince of 
Nassau and of the naturalist Commer^on. Ilis passage 
through the Straits of Magellan was effected in 52 days ; 
and though he hatl to struggle with continual storms, he 
seems to prefer the ]iassagc by the straits to that round 
Cape Horn. He failed, like Byron and (Jarteret, in his 
attempt to find Easter Island, hut at length arrived at a 
group with which those navigators were not wholly un¬ 
acquainted, and to which he gave the name of Arrhipet 
Dangereux. 'J'hesc are the Paumotu 'or Pearl Islands 
of the English charts. But his first resting place was 
the island to which Wallis gave the name of King 
George the Third’s Island, and of which the French 
navigator correctly ascertained the native name, Tahiti. 
Here he experienced the same kind treatment as the 
English who. had preceded him; and, health being re¬ 
stored among his crew, he again proceeded on his 
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voyage. An intelligent native, named Aootooroo, was 
induced to accompany him to Europe. 

Commer^on the naturalist had a young servant, re¬ 
markable for his mild and patient disposition ; but the 
discriminating Tahitians, as soon as they set their eyes 
upon him, exclaimed that he was a woman: suspicions 
were thus directed towards Hare, as the young servant 
was named ; and the ship was not loJig at sea after 
leaving Tahiti, when, being teaseil continually by the 
crew, she was obliged to avow her sex. The female who 
had thus engaged in an enterprise, of the hardships of 
which she could form no conception, and who embarked 
in disguise to circumnavigate the globe, with hardly any 
other motive than the gratification of curiosity, was 
about 27 years of age, and not ill looking. Her fortune 
wovdd have been truly singular, as !\I. Bougainville re¬ 
marks, if the ship in which she sailed had been thrown 
away on some desolate island. 

Bougainville next arrived at a group of islands, to 
which he gave the name of Leu Gra rides Cyclades, and 
which seem to have formed the Terra Australis of Quires. 
But the French were unable to establish any intercourse 
with the natives, whose dispositioirs were as hostile as their 
appearance was forbidding. They were almost all affected 
with the leprosy, from which circumstance one of the 
islands received its name. Continuing his course to the 
west, and afterwards to the north, he discovered a great 
island or archipelago, which he named Lotiisiudc. Still 
farther to the north he sailed along tife eastern coast of 
another island, to which he gave his own name. He 
shortly after anchored near the southern extremity of 
New Ireland, at the moutli of King George’s Harbour; 
but instead of investigating this iidet, which Carteret 
discovered to be a strait, he followed the land to the cast 
and north ; and after being at sea for ten months and a 
half, arrived at Batavia on the 28 th of September. On 
touching at the Cape of Good Hope he learned that 
captain Carteret was only eleven days before him. But 
the Swallow, being in a wretched condition, tvas soon 
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overtaken ; the two navigators corresponded with so 
much jealousy and reserve, that each endeavoured to 
conceal from the other the fact of his Imving circumna¬ 
vigated the earth. Bougainville arrived at St. Malo 
on the lO‘th of March, 17(^9f after a voyage of two 
years and four months. 


CHAP. III. 

cook’s FIIIST VOYAGr:, 

EARl.V LIFE OF COOK.-HIS FIRST I'ROMOTION IK THE NAVY.-— 

SURVEYS THE ST. LAWRENCE. — AITOINTEI) TO SURVEY NEW¬ 
FOUNDLAND.-HIS PROFICIENCY IN' MATHEMATICS.-TRANSIT 

OF VENUS.-INTRACTAIULITY OF DALUYMPLK.-COOK CHOSEN 

IN Ills STEAD. -lORTUOUESE lONOUANCK. - ATTEMPT TO EX¬ 
PLORE TIEP.RA DEI, EUEtJO. - ARRIVAl. AT OTAIIEITE. - THE 

TRANSIT OBSEUVEIK-CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE. -TUPIA 

SAILS WITH COOK, -THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. -TRADITIONS 

RESPECTING E:CK0PEAN SHIPS. -GEOGRAPHY OF THE NATIVF:S. 

—~ OHETEROA. THE EASTERN SHORES OF NEW ZEALAND DIS¬ 
COVERED.-SOME NATIVES I’APTUKED. — lOl'ND TO RE CAN¬ 
NIBALS.-THEIR ARTS. —A LARGE RIVER EXPLOUKD.-(iUEEN 

charlotte’s sound. -cook’s STRAITS lHSi:OVERE.D. -NEW 

ZEALAND CIRCUTMNAVIGATED.-THE EAST COAST OF NEW HOL¬ 
LAND.-ROTANY BAY. — NARROW ESCAPE FROM SHIPWRECK. 

-ENIHfiAVOUIl STRAITS DJSCOVEUEI). - TOSSESSION TAKEN OF 

NEW SOETH WAE^S. - JJEATJI OF TUFIA. — KETLTIN OF <'OOK, 

The interests of science and the acquisition of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge entered largely into the motives of 
the circumnavigations above related. Hut the first ex¬ 
pedition of importance, fitted out wltolly for scientific 
objects, was that intrusted to the command of die cele¬ 
brated captain James Cook. This great navigator was 
born of liumblc parents: ids father was an agricultural 
labourer, whose steady conduct was at length rewarded 
by his employer with the situation of hind or under 
steward. As he had nine children, and his means were 
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slender, he was unable to assist materially their indi¬ 
vidual exertions to procure a livelihood. James, when 
thirteen years of age, was apprenticed to a shopkeeper 
at Straiths, a fishing town not far from Whitby; but 
the predilection of young Cook for the spa was soon 
manifested with that strength of inclination which is 
sure to accompany peculiar talents. He engaged liiinself 
for seven years with the owners of some sliips employed 
in the coal trade ; and, when the period of ins engage¬ 
ment was expired, he was promoted by his employers to 
the rank of mate of one of their vessels. The coai trade 
of England, being chiefly carried on near a singularly 
dangerous coast, where unceasing vigilance is required 
on the part of the seamen, constitutes tlie best school of 
practical mariners in the world. Cook, who obeyed his 
own inclinations when he turned sailor, profited, no 
doubt, in the highest degree, from the opportunities 
which his coasting voyages afforded him of becoming 
acquainted with tl^e practical part of navigation. At 
length, being in the Thames in when impress¬ 

ments were carried on to a great extent, he resolved to 
anticipate the impending necessity, and offered himself 
to serve on board the Eagle, a man-of-war of 6’0 guns. 
Shortly after, the friends and patrons of his family in 
Yorkshire having warmly recommended his interests to 
the care of Mr. Csbaldiston, the member for Scarborough, 
and captain (afterwards sir Hugh) Palliser, who com¬ 
manded the Eagle, reporting well of his conduct and 
capacity, he was appointed master of the Mercury, a 
small vessel which soon afterwards joined the fleet of 
sir Charles Saunders in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Here 
the talents and resolution of Cook soon became con¬ 
spicuous. 

It was found necessary, in order that the fleet might 
co-operate with the army under general Wolfe, that it 
should take up a position along the shore in front of 
the French encampments; but before this manoeuvre 
could be put in execution, the channel of tlie river was 
to be sounded. This difficult task required the union of 
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move than ordinary intelligence and intrepidity, and 
Cook was the person selected for the purpose. For 
several nights he-carried on his operations unperceived; 
but at length the enemy discovered his movements, and, 
sending out a great number of boats after it grew dark, 
attempted to surround and cut him off. Cook pushed 
for tlic Isle of Orleans ; and so narrowly did he eseape 
being captured, that as he step|>cd on shore from the 
bow of his boat, the Indians in pursuit of him entered 
at the stern-; and the boat itself, which was a pinnace 
belonging to a man-of-war, was carried off by the enemy. 
Cook, however, bad accomplished his task, and laid 
before the admiral of tlie fleet a survey of the channel, 
which was found to be both full and accurate. After 
the coiujuest of Quebec he was ap[)ointed to examine 
the more difficidt portions of the river St. Lawrence, with 
the navigation of which the English had but little ac¬ 
quaintance. His zeal ar.d abilities soon after procured 
him an appointment as master to the jN'orthnmbcrland, 
which bore the comnioilore’s flag at llalifax. Here he 
found leisure to apply himself to the study of elementary 
mathematics, and to improve those talents as a practical 
hydrographer of which he had given such .ample proofs 
in his first rude essays. An opportunity also soon oc¬ 
curred of di.splaying his improvement by surveying a 
part of the coast of Newfoundland. I'liis ishind had 
lately fallen into the poiver of the ICnglish ; and its im¬ 
portance as a fishing station being fully appreei.ated by 
sir Hugh Palliser, who was appointed governor in the 
year 176’4, he strongly represented to government the 
necessity of making an accurate survey of its coasts; 
and, accordingly, by his recommendation. Cook was ap¬ 
pointed marine surveyor of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
and the Grenville schooner was placed under his com¬ 
mand for this purpose. The manner in which Cook 
executed this task confirmed the high opinion already 
entertained of liis zeal and ability. A short paper which 
he communicated to the Royal Society on an eclipse of 
the sun observed in Newfoundland, and tlic longitude of 
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the place as calculated from it, procured him the cha¬ 
racter of a respectable mathematician. 

lJut still higher honours awaited him. 'J'he transit 
of the planet Venus over the .sun’s disc, calculated to 
take i)lace in 17i>9, was looked forward to by the scien¬ 
tific world with much anxious interest ; and it was ear¬ 
nestly desired that all the a<lvantagc which could be 
derived to science from so rare a phenomenon might be 
secured by observing it in distant quarters of the globe. 
In accordance with this view, the Uoyal Society presented 
an adtlress to the king, setting forth the advantage of 
observing the transit in the oi)posite hemisphere, their 
inability to fit out an expedition for the purjiose, and 
praying his majesty to e(|uip a vessel to be despatched 
to tile South Sea under their direction. This petition 
was at once comjilied with. The person at first designed 
to command the expedition was Mr. Dalrymple, chief 
hydrograplier to the Admiralty, and no less celebrated 
for his geographical knowledge than for his zeal in 
maintaining the existence of an Australian continent. 
Dalrymple had never held a eommi.ssion in his majesty’s 
jiavy ; and the experience of Dr. Halley had proved that 
one so circumstanced cannot expect obedience from a 
crew subjected to the discipline of the navy. I’he pride 
of the jirofession scorns to submit to those who have not 
acquired their authority by passing through the ordinary 
routine of promotion. Dalrymple, however, refused to 
engage in the expedition unless with the amplest powers 
of a commander. The admiralty, on die other hand, 
were unwilling to intrust him with powers which might 
embroil him with his officers. Neither party would 
yield; and, while the affair thus remained ill suspense. 
Cook was proposed. Enquiries were then made as to 
his abilities; and, as all who knew him spoke favourably 
of him, and great confidence is usually felt in the steady 
and concentrated talents of the self-taught, he was chosen 
to command the expedition, being first promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant. 

It is a proof of Cook’s natural strength of under- 
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Standing, that his mind was not enslaved by habits, but 
that he was always ready to introduce innovations into 
his practice whenever they were recommended by com¬ 
mon sense and experience. Instead of selecting a frigate, 
or vessel of that description, for his voyage, he chose a 
vessel built for the coal trade, with the sailing qualities 
of which he was well acquainted. He justly represented, 
that a ship of this kind was more capable of carrying 
tlie stores requisite for a long voyage ; was exposed to 
less hazard in running near coasts — an object of great 
importance in a voyage of discovery; was less affected 
by currents ; and, in case of any accident, might, with¬ 
out much difficulty or danger, be laid on shore to un¬ 
dergo repairs. The ship which he chose was of .‘{(lO 
tons burden, and named the Endeavour. No pains 
were spared by the Admiralty in fitting her out for the 
voyage; and, as the improvement of science was its main 
object, persons qualified to attain the desired end were 
appointed to accompany the expedition. Mr. (Jicen 
was named by the Royal Society as the astronomer; 
Dr. Solander, a learned Swede and pupil of Linnaeus, 
went as naturalist; Mr. (afterwards sir Joseph) Banks, 
a gentleman of large fortune, and at that time very 
young, who afterwards reflected so much lustre on his 
country by devoting a long life and ample means to the 
interests of learning, renounced the ease to which his 
affluence entitled him, and commenced his active and 
honourable career by a voyage round the world. Being 
accompanied by able draftsmen, and being himself zeal¬ 
ously attached to the study of natural history, and 
amply provided with every thing conducive to the gra¬ 
tification of his favourite pursuit; being at the same 
time of a lively, open, liberal, and courageous temper, 
his company was no less agreeable than it was advan¬ 
tageous. Before the preparations were comjdeted, cap¬ 
tain Wallis returned from his voyage round the world ; 
and having been advised to fix on some spot in the Soutli 
Sea conveniently situated for the erection of an observ- 
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atory, he named Port Royal in King George the Tliird's 
Island as a place tvell adapted for that purpose. 

Every thing being now prepared, lieutenant Cook 
sailed from Plymouth on tlie 2f)th of August, 17(>8. 
He toticlied at Rio Janeiro, where the Portuguese go¬ 
vernor, no less ignorant than suspicious, was much at a 
loss to comprehend the object of tlie expedition; nor, 
after much trouble, was he able to form a juster idea of 
it, than that it was intended to observe the north-star 
passing through the south pole. It was only by stealth 
that Mr. Banks could go ashore, though nature seemed 
here to teem with the objects of his research, and bril¬ 
liant butterflies flew round the -ship to the height of the 
mast. In leaving this port, (^ok, after the example of 
Byron, sailed over the position which had been assigned 
by fiowley to Pepys’ Island, and finally dispelled all 
belief in its existence. He then directed his course 
through the Straits of Le Maire, to pass round Cape 
Horn. 

The naturalists of the expedition landed on Tierra del 
Fuego, and, crossing a morass and some low woods, 
ascended the highest eminence they could descry. It 
was now midsummer in this region, and the temperature 
during the day was moderately warm, but as inght 
approached snow fell in great quantities, and the cold 
became excessive. The exploring party, who had in¬ 
cautiously advanced too far, were unable to effect their re¬ 
turn to the shore before sunset, and were obliged to spend 
the night exjmsed to all the inclemency of the weather, 
in a singularly desolate and unsheltered region. Dr. 
Solander, who, having travelled in the north of Europe, 
was well acquainted with the fatal effects of cold on the 
constitution, repeatedly admonished Ills companions to 
resist the first approach of drowsiness, as the sleep super¬ 
induced by cold is sure to prove fatal; but he was the 
first to feel the dangerous torpor he predicted, and 
entreated his companions to allow him to lie down and 
take his rest ; but they, fortunately instructed by his 
lessons, persisted in dragging him along, and thus saved 
• von. HI. B 
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his life. On reaching the woods in their descent, tliey 
kindled a fire, round which they spent the night, and 
when the sun rose they made their way to tlie ships ; 
but two of the party, servants of Mr. Banks, who lay 
down to rest in the snow, were found dead the next 
morning. 

Tlie voyage round Cape Horn into the Pacific occu¬ 
pied thirty-four daysj and Cook, who was rather fortu¬ 
nate ill his weather, seems to think it jireferable to the 
passage through the Straits of Magellan. In his voyage 
through the ocean, he descried some small islands, of tlie 
group which had been previously visited by IVallis and 
Bougainville. He proceeded, however, direct to the 
place of his destination, not allowing himself to he de¬ 
tained by unimportant discoveries. At length he arrived 
at King George the Third’s Island, to which he found 
that the natives gave the name of Otaheite, and anchored 
in Matacai, or Port Iloyal Bay. From the inhabitants 
he met with the most friendly reception, and being 
instructed by the errors of his predecessors, he drew' up 
a set of regulations to guide his jieople in their inter¬ 
course with the natives, which reflect the highest ho¬ 
nour on his good sense and humanity. He changed 
names with the chief of the island; thus solemnly pro¬ 
fessing friendship according to the custom of the South 
Sea islanders. Permission was easily obtained to erect 
tents on shore for the sick ; a small fort was constructed, 
and the observatory set up. As the time approached for 
the observation of the transit, the greatest anxiety existed 
among the officers respecting the result, as a temporary 
cloudiness or unfavourable change of weather might 
totally frustrate the grand object of the expedition. A 
party, however, was prudently sent to Eimeo, a small 
island about twenty leagues distant, and another was 
stationed in Otaheite, considerably to the west of Matavai 
Bay, in order to lessen, by the number of observers, the 
chancesi.of a total failure. At length the important day, 
the Sfl of June, arrived, and the sun rose without a 
cloud. The observation was made successfully by all 
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the parties, and the minds of our voyagers were relieved, 
the chief object of their mission being thus happily ful¬ 
filled. 

The mild and judicious conduct of Cook completely 
won the confidence of the Otaheitans, and enabled him 
to form a more accurate opinion of their character than 
the voyagers who had previously visited their island. 
They were remarkably friendly and affectionate, and 
indeed their attachments alone seemed exempted from 
the characteristic levity which prevented them from fix¬ 
ing their attention on the same object for any length of 
time. They are a handsome people, finely made, and 
with open vivaciojis countenances: their ingenuity was 
in nothing more conspicuous than in the fine cloth, or 
rather paper, which they made of the inner bark of a 
tree. The garments of this material, which they w’ore, 
were becoming, and even elegant, and were arranged by 
the woirien so as to produce an effect little short of the 
classic draperies of anti(pnty. Their houses were little 
more than slnals, erected in the neighlx>urhood of the 
trees under which they reclined and took their meals 
during the day. These habitations stood very thick in 
the groves which cover the low margin of the island. 
High mountains rose behind, and a number of small 
streams stole down the declivities to the sea-shore; the 
whole presenting, from a distance, a most enchanting 
picture. 

It was conjectured by M. de Bougainville that the 
inhabitants of Otaheite were composed of two different 
races, and that one of these was in a servile condition : 
Cook also notices the superiority of the chiefs in figure 
and appearance, but does not venture to ascribe this dif¬ 
ference to any circumstances of origin or descent. He 
does not seem to have observed the power which the 
chiefs usually exercised over dieir retainers, and which 
the French navigator, with perhaps too little reason, 
seems to have considered as absolutely despotic. But 
the king, it was evident, though treated with respect by 
all, possessed no power but what was derived from the 
D 2 
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voluntary attachment of the chiefs, whose obetlicnce or 
support in every enterprise could be secured only by 
consulting them. The rule of succession among these 
islanders is singular in the extreme. The son, as soon 
as he is born, succccils to the authority of his father, 
who at once becomes only a regent instead of king, if he 
befitteci for that office. Associations of a licentious cha¬ 
racter existed among the chief persons in these islands; 
and, among other bad effects, tended to encourage the 
crime of infanticide ; a crime to which the law of in¬ 
heritance just mentioned may have held out some 
inducement, as tlie ambition of the parent was at once 
blighted by the birth of a son. 

At the time of Cook’s vi.sit, the sovereignty had de¬ 
volved on a boy only seven years old, the son of iloniai 
and Oberea, the latter of whom ha<b figured so conspi¬ 
cuously in captain AVallis’s narrative as queen of the 
island. She lived separate from her husbaiifl, and though 
still treated as a noble, no longer enjoyed the same de¬ 
gree of power and consideration which had rendered her 
friendship so valuable to the commander of the Dolphin. 
As a furtiier proof of the progress marie by these island¬ 
ers towards civilisation, it deserves to be remarked, that 
their women were not condemned to labour, as is usually 
the case amongst rude nations. They had, indeed, 
abundance of domestic occujiation, in making and dyeing 
their cloth, preparing the meals, and similar offices ; but 
though they were not permitted to eat with the men, 
they were in general treated with respect and attention. 

When M. de Bougainville arrived here, he found the 
islanders already acquainted widi the use of iron, which 
they called aonri, a name which he supposed them to 
have learned from the English, who had preceded him ; 
but captain M'’allis observed that they were not wholly 
ignorant of that metal in his time, though he does not 
mention by what name they called it; for as soon as 
they were presented with iron nails, they began to sharpen 
them, while tliey took no such pains with pieces of brass 
and copper. Cook circumnavigated and surveyed the 
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coasts of Otalieite, wliicli lie found to have a circum- 
fereiioc of about thirty leagues ; and after a stay of about 
three luouths lu prepared to depart, fn leaving the 
afteetionate i^1andersJ he remarks, “ that, allowing for 
tlieir theft, they need not fear a comparison with any 
peo))le on arlli.” A native named 'I'upia, one offlberca’s 
ministers, ami well instructc(< in »I1 the learning of his 
--mntrymen, offered to aocompai'.y the Bnglisli, and the 
proiiosal was reailily acecjitei The Otaheitans, it ap¬ 
peared, aomelinicK ventureil two or three hundred miles 
through the ocean in their ooen canoes ; and Tiipia had 
a vague knowledge of above eighty islands, the jiosition 
of niany of whieh he attempted to descrihe. lie was 
well aciiuaintcd with the heiivens; and, in every p.art of 
the suhsoipiciu voyage in the Kndeavour, he tvas enabled 
to point out the direction of his native island. 

()n leaving Otalieite, lieutenant (look visited the neigh¬ 
bouring islands of Tlietea, Uorabora, Otaliali, Iluabcinc, 
and Kaiataia. Tupia related, that in the time of his 
grandlatlier a friendly shi]) had ealled at the last named 
islatid, and lie also stated that a ship had been wrecked on 
a low islami called Oanna. These ships were, probably, 
those of admiral Koggewein’s squadron, and Oatuia may 
have been the Schnrlvhik, or Pfruicioun Island of that na¬ 
vigator. At 11 uaheine. Cook contracted a friendsliip with 
Oree, the old chief of the island, from whom ' c experi¬ 
enced unremit ting kimlness,and to whom, at his departure, 
he gave, along with some valuable presents, a small bag 
containing coins ami medals, and a pewter plate with an 
inscription, as a memorial of his visit to this part of the 
world. These gifts the old chief promised to keep in 
safety. The peo 2 )le of Uorabora had invaded some of 
the islands in the neighbourhood, and with such success 
that they were looked uj>on as invincible, and were 
become objects of dread to the slmjde islanders. Tuiiia 
was anxious that the English should terrify those haughty 
conquerors, and exhibit their superiority by firing great 
guns at Uorabora; and at length, to calm his impor¬ 
tunity, a ball was fired towards the island when the ship 
p 3 
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■Was at least seven leagues distant from shore. To the 
group of islandsj which lieutenant Cook now quitted, he 
gave the collective name of tlie Society Inlands. 

After sailing four days to the west and south-west, au 
island was discovered to which Tupia gave tlie name of 
Ofteteroa. The natives crowded on the shore to resist 
the landing of the strangers: they were a handsome 
vigorous people, and seemed far to excel the natives of 
the Society Islands in tlie beauty of their dress. The 
doth was dyed in various patterns, and of several colours, 
though bright yellow seemed to predominate. Their 
robes being collected round their waist by a belt of red 
doth, gave them a gay and warlike appearance. Some 
had caps made of the feathers of the tropic bird, while 
others wore small turbans of a very elegant appearance. 
Their canoes were well constructed; and, as well as the 
javelins, were carved in a manner highly creditable to 
their taste and ingenuity. But no anchorage could be 
found near the island; and as the natives seemed lient on 
hostility, our navigators gave up all thoughts of cul¬ 
tivating an acquaintance with them, aiul pursued their 
voyage. 

On the 1,5th of August they sailed from Ohetcroa, 
and in the beginning of October perceived, in the colour 
of the sea, in the w^eeds with which it was covered, and 
the birds which flew around them, unequivocal signs of 
the proximity of land. At length, on tlie 6'th of that 
montli, land was distinctly seen stretching to a great 
extent in the horizon; several ranges of hills were dis¬ 
tinguished rising one above another, and a chain of 
mountains of an enormous height terminated the picture 
in the rear. The general opinion was, that they had 
discovered the Terra Australis Incognita, but it was 
soon perceived that tliis must be a part of New Zealand 
or Staaten Land, discovered by Abel Tasman in 1642. 

A party who went on shore in order to open an inter¬ 
course with the natives met with no success. Tliey 
were fierce, and obstinately hostile; but it was disco¬ 
vered, to the ^surprise and pleasure of our navigators. 
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that when Tupia spoke to tliem in his native language, 
he was perfectly understood. In a quarrel which en¬ 
sued, one of them was killed, and his dress appeared, 
on examination, to correspond exactly with the drawing 
appended to Tasman's voyage. As it was found impos¬ 
sible to commence an amicable correspondence with them 
by gentle means, it was determined to resort to force, 
and, according to the method followed by the first Spa¬ 
nish navigators, to capture the Indians first, in order to 
have an opportunity of treating them with kindness. 
This plan of proceeding can hardly be justified upon 
principles of reason or morality, and it has never been 
attended -with such une'quivocal success as to palliate its 
demerits. Two canoes rvere seen entering the bay, and 
the ship’s boats proceeded immediately to intercept 
them: jin one, the natives escaped by paddling; but 
those in the other, which was a sailing canoe, finding it 
impossible to get off, boldly prepared for battle. Of 
seven Indians who were in the canoe, four w'ere killed 
on the first discharge of musketry, and the other three, 
who were all young, immediately jumped overboard, 
and attempted to save themselves by swimming : they 
W’ere, however, overtaken and picked up by tlic boat, 
though not without some difficulty. They expected to 
be put to death at once; but as the stmlious kindness 
with which they were treated soon convinced them of 
their error, their consternation gave way to transports of 
joy. They conversed freely with Tupia; and after 
having been kept a day on board the ship, were again 
sent ashore. 

The account which the boys gave to their countrymen 
of their treatment on board the ship led to a correspond¬ 
ence, which did not, however, bear the appearance of 
confirmed friendship. The New Zealanders still main¬ 
tained a fierce and independent carriage, and acted so 
little in concert, that the behaviour of different indi¬ 
viduals was often of a totally opposite character: but 
their distrust could not be generally overcome, nor an 
intercourse established which was likely to prove safe 
n 4 
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and advantageous. An attempt was made by them to 
carry off Tayeto, Tupia’s boy, and they nearly suc¬ 
ceeded ; but guns being fired at the canoe as it paddled 
off^ the natives, in a moment of fear, let go their hold, 
and the boy leaped into the water. The New Zealand¬ 
ers made great exertions to secure their prize, but ilie 
ships’ boats finally succeeded in picking up the youth, 
whose terror at the violent conduct of these savages was 
increased by the conviction which our navigators had 
obtained, that they were cannibals, and even that they 
regarded human flesh as a dainty. 

This bay, in which no provisions coidd be procured, 
was named Poverii/ Bay; and our voyagers, on leaving 
it, proceeded along the coast towards the north.. They 
gave the name of Mercury Buy to the inlet in which 
they anchoreil while observing a transit of that planet 
over the sun. They were surprised to find that the 
natives, notwithstanding their ferocity, were not unaa- 
quainted with the art of cultivating the ground. 'J'hey 
had gardens, in which they reared gourds and several 
kinds of fruits. A decked canoe also was found on this 
shore, which indicated their proficiency in maritime 
affairs. Their hciipahn or hamlets were forts neatly 
constructed on elevated situations, defended by lines and 
trenches, and accessible only by a steep and narrow en¬ 
trance. They had no knowledge of iron when our 
voyagers first touched here, although iron .sand was 
found in the beds of several streams, 'riic women were 
thickly jrainted with oil and red ochre, and the men 
were tattooed after the usual fashion of the South Seas. 
They were strong and active, not deficient in intelligence, 
or in sentiments of generosity, notwithstanding the 
cruelty of disposition engendered by their habits of con¬ 
tinual warfare. Tupia conversed much with their 
priests; and from the superiority of his knowledge and 
the variety of his superstitiotis lore, he was regarded by 
them with peculiar respect and veneration. 

In prosecuting his examination of the coast towards 
the north. Cook entered a deep inlet terminating in a 
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large river, which he explored to the distance of fourteen 
miles : from the magnitude of this river, and the general 
appearance of the country round it, he named it the 
Thumi's. I'hc timber which grew here was of enormous 
size, trees being seen nearly twenty feet in girth six feet 
from the ground, and above eighty feet in height to the 
branches. 

Having finished the examination of the north-western 
shore of New Zealand, Cook experienced such severe 
gales, though it was now midsummer in these latitudes, 
that in five weeks he did not advance above fifty leagues 
in his course along the western shore. He at length 
reached a secure and - caj)acious harbour, which he 
named Queen Chiirlotteu Sound. The country was here 
taken possession of, and the sound carefully surveyed. 
Woo<l, water, and fish, were in the greatest abundance, 
the natives friendly, and plants of an antiscorbutic 
(juality were gathered on the shore, which soon restored 
the crew to perfect health. Here our voyagers were par¬ 
ticularly struck with the exquisite warbling of the birds, 
which, like our nightingales, sing only during the night. 

On ascending a height in the neighbourluwd of the 
sound. Cook was siir])rised on descrying the sea to the 
south-east, and thus found that the land, the continuity 
of which he had not before suspected, was divided by a 
strait. Passing through this strait, to which geogra- 
j)hers have unanimously given the name of its discoverer, 
he directed his course towards the north till he arrived 
near the point where his examination of this country 
had commenced. He then resumed his course to the 
south-east, and followed the coast of tlie southernmost of 
the two islands comprised under the name of New Zea¬ 
land, returning again from the south to Queen Charlotte’* 
Sound, 'fhe southern island, or, as the natives call it, 
Taeui Pocnammoo, is a rugged country, with mountains 
of prodigious height, and covered with snow the greater 
part of tlie year. ’Phe inhabitants also, though not more 
fierce, are ruder than their northern neighbours, ’fhey 
differ likewise in dialect from the inhabitants of Eahei- 
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nomauwt, as the northern island is called, where, as the 
climate is more genial and the soil more luxuriant, the 
population is considerably greater, and the arts as well as 
the institutions of rude society,much more advanced. 

Of the natives of New Zealand, Cook entertained a 
highly favourable opinion, notwithstanding tlicir canni¬ 
balism, of which he saw numerous incontestible proofs. 
He could not collect from them any tradition respecting 
the arrival of Tasman on their shores; but they heard 
of a country called Vlimuroii, situated N. AV. by AT., 
where the people eat hogs, and whence some canoes 
seemed to have accidentally arrived in their country. 
The circumnavigation of New Zealand was tlie first 
grand discovery of Cook. AVhen I’asman touched on 
that country, he imagined it to be a part of the great 
Terra Australis, or continent supposed to extend to the 
south pole. Our navigator was satisfied with having 
disproved this supposition; and as the lateness of the 
season would not permit him to continue his researches 
in higher latitudes, he determined to direct his course to 
the eastern coast of New Holland, respecting which the 
learned world was still in total ignorance. 

He took leave of New Zealand on the 31st of March, 
1770 , and in twenty days discovered the coast of New 
Holland at no great distance from the point where the 
survey of Tasman had terminated. In i)roceeding to 
the north, an inlet w'as entered, in which the ship rode 
securely for some days. Inhabitants were seen, but, from 
their shyness and timidity, they could not be induced 
to approach the strangers : they seemed to be sunk in 
that brutal condition which is insensible even to the 
promptings of curiosity. From the variety of new plants 
collected here by the naturalists of the expedition, this 
inlet received the name of Botany Bay. No rivers were 
discovered by Cook in his voyage along this coast, which 
has since been found abundantly supplied with fine 
streams. The natives, wherever they were seen, mani¬ 
fested the same repugnance to the strangers, and the 
same indifference to the^ trinkets presented to tliem. 
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Towards the north, the country grew more hilly, and 
the navigation of the coast became more dangerous and 
intricate. 

No accident had yet occurred in a voyage of 2000 
miles along a coast hitherto unexplored ; but in lat. 
16° S. a high headland being in sight, which from the 
circumstance w'as afterwards named Caj)e Tribulation, 
the sliip during the night struck on some coral rocks 
with so much force that there sgemed imminent danger 
of her going to pieces. The planks which formed her 
sheatiling were seen floating off, and the water rushed in 
with such impetuosity, that, though all the pumps were 
manned, the leak could hardly be kept under. As day 
broke, land was descried eight leagues distant, without 
an island between, to which the boats might convey the 
crew in case of the ship’s foundering. The guns and 
all the stores that could be sjiared were thrown overboard, 
and preparations were made to heave the ship oft’ the 
rocks, although it was thought probable that she would 
sink sooti after. On the following night, however, she 
was got afloat, and, to the surprise of all, it was found 
that the leakage did not increase. By constant exertion 
and cool perseverance, the ship was navigated to a small 
harbour opportunely discovered on the coast, and the 
only harbour, indeed, seen by our people during the whole 
voyage, which could have afforded them the same relief. 
On examining the injury done to the vessel, it was found 
that a large piece of the coral rock, having forced its way 
through the timbers, had remained fixed in the aperture; 
and but for this providential circumstance the ship must 
have sunk the moment she was got off the reef. 

The cove in which our navigators fountl shelter is 
situated at the mouth of a small stream, to which was' 
given the name of the Endeavour Rh'er. Here the na¬ 
tives appeared rather more familiar; but they set little 
value on any thing offered to them, except food. When 
some turtle, which they coveted, was refused tliem, 
they avenged the affront by setting fire to the long grass 
near the tents; an action which had nearly been attended 
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■with disagreeable consequences. Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solandcr Wnd here abundance of employment; almost 
every thing connected with the animjJ and vegetable 
kingdoms being absolutely new. Our naturalists were 
particularly jdcased with the animal called by the natives 
hangaroo; they saw several at a distance, but a long 
time elapsed before they could succeed in shooting one. 

The shij) being repaired, our voyagers left the harbour, 
and, after much patient labour and anxiety, at length 
gained the deep sea, having been three months entan¬ 
gled within the reefs. They now prosecuted their 
voyage to the north, flattering themselves that the danger 
w'as gone by, when the wind abated, and the ship was 
found to be drifting fast towards the reefs which lined 
this coast nearly in its whole extent, and on which the 
great waves of the Southern Ocean break with a tremen¬ 
dous surf. Her destruction seemed inevitable, when a 
narrow channel through the reefs was descried at no great 
distance; and although the attempt was attended with 
great risk, yet the ship was steered to run through it. 
Having thus entered from necessity a second time 
within the reef. Cook resolved to persevere through all 
difficulties in following the coast, lest he might lose the 
strait that sej)aratcs New IloUarid from New (iuinca; 
“if,” as he doubtfully expresses it, “such a strait there 
be." He at length reached a point of land from which 
he could discern an open sea to the south-west, and was 
thus convinced that he had found the strait in question. 
He then landed, and in the name of his sovereign took 
possession of the immense line of coast that he had dis¬ 
covered, and to which he gave the name of New South 
Wales, The little island on which the ceremony was 
performed received the name of Po.ise.ssion Island 

The crew of the Endeavour had suffered so much 
from sickness and fatigue, that it was not deemed ad¬ 
visable to prolong the voyage by an examination of the 
coasts of New Guinea. Our navigator, therefore, held 
liis course for Batavia, where he wished to refit Ins 
vessel: but the noxious climate of this jilace proved more 
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fatal to the men than all their preceding hardships; 
scarcely ten remained in a condition to do duty. Tupia 
and his poor boy Tayeto, who had been afflicted with 
the scurvy during the whole voyage, were among the 
first victims to the pestilential air of Batavia. The seeds 
of illness lingered in the ship long after she had left the 
place; .and before her arrival at the Cape she had lost no 
less than thirty persons, among whom were Mr. Green 
the astronomer. Dr. Solandcr, and the surgeon; the life 
of Mr. Biinks also was for some time despaired of. On 
the 10th of June, land, which proved to bo the Lizard, 
was discovered by the same boy who had first seen New 
Zealand; and on the 12th, Cook came to an anchor in 
the Dotvns, having Iteen cmjdoycd two ycais and eleven 
months in his voyage round the earth. 
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QursTios or a soutuekn oontikest stii.t. rssET'ri-Eo .—second 

EXPEDITION ITNUEK THK CO-M.MANl> <IF COOK. -CAPE Cllt- 

( U.Mi LSION. -ICK FOUND TOWAKDS TIfE SOUTH. -AUHOHA 

AUSTICALIS.-—AHUIVAL AT NEW ZEAUANfe. - COUllSE OF THE 

ADVENTUIIF.-VAN IUEMEN’s LAND. — USEFUL ANIMALS LEFT 

IN NEW ZEALAND. - VOYAOK ACHOSS THK SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 

- DUAMATIC PKUFORMAiVCES IN OTAIIEITE. —-OMAI AND OEDl- 

DEE EMBAUK IN THE SHIPS. — AMSTERDAM AND MIDDLEBURQ 

ISLANDS. — THEIR CULTIVATION.-PROOFS OF CANNIBALISM 

AT NEW ZEALAND. — VOYAGE ACROSS THE ANTARCTIC SEAS.— 

LAND OK JUAN FERNANDEZ.- EASTER X.SLAND. — DESCRIPTION 

OF THE IMAGES.-THE MARQUESAS.—BEAUTY OF THE PEOPLE. 

-OTAIIEITE. -TRADE IN RED FEATHERS. -GREAT NAVAL 

REVIEW. -FRIENDLY ISLANDS REVISITED. — EXTENT OF THE 

GROUP. — THE NEW HEBRIDES EXAMINED.- NEW CALEDONIA 

DISCOVERED. -NORFOLK ISLAND. — VOYAGE FA03I NEW ZEA¬ 

LAND TO CAPE HORN. —THE SOUTHERN THULE OR SANDWICH 
LAND. — ARRIVAL OF COOK IN ENGLAND. — LAMENTABLE 
OCCURRENCE IN QUEEN CHARLOTTK’s SOUND. 

The first important discovery made by Cook was 
effected by the circumnavigation of New Zealand. 
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When Tasman described that country, he supposed it 
to be a part of tlie great Terra Australis Incognita, 
extending probably across tlie southern Pacific Ocean ; 
but Cook’s voyage at once overturned this theory. An 
opinion, however, which has long existed, cannot be at 
once dispelled, altliough utterly groundless, and many 
still continued to believe in the existence of a southern 
continent, although Cook’s discoveries had cut off the 
connection between their theory and the facts which 
liitherto had been adduced in its support: but to set the 
question of a southern continent completely at rest, 
another expedition was necessary, and the English go¬ 
vernment, having now made the advancement of science 
the olijcct of national exertions, resolved to continue their 
laudable researches. The king was partial to the scheme j 
and the earl of Sandwich, who was at the head of the 
admiralty, possessed a mind sufficiently liberal and com¬ 
prehensive to second effectively the wishes of his so¬ 
vereign. 

Captain Cook w'as named at onco as the fittest person 
to command the new expedition. 'I'wo shijis, the Re¬ 
solution and the Adventure, the former of 4'()2 the latter 
of 336 tons burden, were fitted out for the voyage ; and, 
that no opportunities might be lost to science from the 
want of persons capable of observing nature under every 
aspect, astronomers and naturalists of eminent ability 
were engaged to accompany the expedition; Messrs. 
Wales and Bayley proceeding in the former, Reinhold 
Forster and his son in the latter capacity. 'I'he ships 
were amply stored and provided for a long and difficult 
voyage, particularly with antiscorbutics, and whatever 
was thought likely to preserve the health of the crews. 

Cook sailed from Plymouth on the 13th of July, 
1772 , on his second voyage of discovery. On his arrival 
at the Cape of Good Hope, he was induced, by the 
entreaties of Mr. Forster, to allow the celebrated natural¬ 
ist Sparmann to join the expedition. He now directed 
his course to the south, in search of the land said to 
have been discovered by the French navigator Bouvet, 
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but violent gales drove him far to the east of the meri¬ 
dian in which it was supposed to lie. After long strug¬ 
gling with adverse winds, he at length reached the same 
meridian, some leagues to the south of the latitude as¬ 
signed to Cape Circumcision. Having thus proved that 
the land said to have been seen by Bouvet, if it existed 
at all, w'as certainly no part of a southern continent, he 
continued his course to the south and east. 

On the 10th of December our navigators first met 
with islands of ice, and on the following days these 
occurred in greater numbers and of larger size: some 
of them were nearly two piiles in circuit, and sixty feet 
high; yet such was the force of the waves, that the sea 
broke quite over them. This was at first view a grati¬ 
fying spectacle, but the sentiment of pleasure was soon 
swallowed up in the horror which seized on the mind 
from the contemplation of danger; for a ship approach¬ 
ing these islands on the weather side would be dashed to 
pieces in a moment. Amidst the obstructions to which 
our navigators were exposed from the ice islands con¬ 
tinually succeeding one another, they derived the advan¬ 
tage of having an abundant supply of fresh water; large 
masses of ice were carried off, and stowed on deck, and 
the water produced from its melting was found perfectly 
sweet and well tasted. 

On the 17 th of January, 1773, our navigators had 
reached the latitude of 67° 15' S., and they saw the ice 
extending from east to wc^-south-west, witltout the 
least appearance of an opening. 11 was vain, therefore, 
to persist any longer in a southerly course ; and as there 
was some danger of being surrounded by the ice, pru¬ 
dence dictated a retreat to the north. On the 8th of 
February, the weather being extremely thick and hazy, 
it was found that the Adventure had parted company: 
the rendezvous appointed in case of this accident was 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound, in New Zealand; and tliither 
Cook directed his course. In the latitude of 6'2° S., on 
the 17th of the same month, between midnight and 
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three o’clock in the morning, lights Tvere seen in the 
heavens, similar to those that are known in the northern 
hemisphere by the name of the Aurora Borealis. Cap¬ 
tain Cook had never heard that the Aurora Australis had 
been seen before, but the same phenomenon was wit¬ 
nessed repeatedly in the sequel of this voyage. During 
his run to the eastward in this high latitude, he had 
ample reason to conclude that no land lay to the south, 
unless at a very great distance. At length, after having 
been 117 days at sea, during wliich time he had sailed 
S6'6'0 leagues without having come once within sight of 
land, he saw the shores of New Zealand on the 2.'>th 
of March, and on the following day came to an anchor 
in Dusky Bay. Notwithstanding the length and hard¬ 
ships of his voyage, there was no sickness in the ship; 
the attention which he paid to the health of the men, 
by enforcing cleanliness, by keeping the vessel dry and 
well ventilated, and by the judicious use of antiscorbutic 
diet, being Attended with complete success. Having sur¬ 
veyed Dusky Bay, he proceeded to Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, where captain Furncaux had arrived before him. 

The Adventure, after parting company with the lie- 
solution, had followed a more northerly course, and 
traced the coasts of Van Diemen’s Land along the 
southern and eastern shores. Captain Furneaux re¬ 
ported, “ that in his opinion there are no straits between 
this land and New Holland, but a very deep bay." 
Cook had intended to iirflsstigate this point, but, con¬ 
sidering it to be now settled by the judgment of his 
colleague, he resolved to prosecute his researches to the 
east, between the latitudes of 41° and 46°. But before he 
left Queen Charlotte’s Sound he succeeded in establish¬ 
ing a friendly and mutually advantageous intercourse 
witli the natives. He endeavoured to give them sub¬ 
stantial proofs of his kind intentions, by making an 
addition to their stock of useful animals. He put on 
shore a ewe and ram, and also two goats, a male and 
female. A garden also was dug, and a variety of seeds 
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of culinary vegetables, adapted to the climate, were sown 
in it. 

Although it was the winter season, Cook determined 
not to lose his time in utter inactivity. His ships being 
sound, and his crews healthy, he thought that he might 
safely proceed to examine the Southern Ocean within the 
latitude of -KP; and then, refreshing at some of the is¬ 
lands betrvecn the tropics, return in the summer season 
to carry his researches to a higher latitude. His voyage 
from N^ew Zealand towards the east was not produetive 
of any interesting discoveries, nor diversified by any but 
the ordinary details of navigation. lie felt convinced, 
from the great sea that rolled from the south, that no 
land of any extent could lie near him in t’tat direction. 
AVlicn he had advanced so far as to find himself to the 
north of Carteret’s track, he coulil no longer entertain 
any hope of finding a continent ; and this circumstance, 
with the sickly state of the Adventure’s crew, induced 
him to direct bis course to the Society Islands. During 
this part of his voyage, he saw a number of those small 
low islands which compose the Dangerous Archipelago 
of llougainvillc. 

'riie ships narrowly escaped destruction by drifting on 
the coral reefs at Otaheite: they were saved only by the 
promptness of their commander and the unremitting 
exertions of the crew. On the 24th of August they 
anchored in their old station in Matavai Bay. The men 
on board the Resolution were at this time in perfect 
health; but the crew of the Adventure, on the other 
hand, sufiered dreadfully from the scurvy, though the 
two ships were equipped alike, and the same precau¬ 
tionary system to preserve the health of the men tvas 
prescribed to both ; but zeal on the part of the offi¬ 
cers was requisite to give efficacy to the orders, and 
their example was necessary to encourage the men to 
sacrifice old habits in order to preserve their consti¬ 
tutions. 

During tliis visit to Otaheite, our navigators obtained a 
more intimate acquaintance with the manners and cha- 

von. III. E 
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tacter of the natives. Of their religious doctrines they 
were unable to acquire a distinct knowledge: but they 
ascertained that human victims were often sacrificed to 
their gods. They also witnessed the Hmvaa or dra¬ 
matic representations of the people, and found them not 
devoid of archness and ingenuity. The performance 
was generally extemporaneous, founded upon some in¬ 
cidents presented at the moment, and in which our na¬ 
vigators usually made a prominent figure. Otoo, the 
present king of Otaheite, a man of fine figure but of 
remarkably timid disposition, contracted an intimate 
friendshiji wdth captain Cook. ()berea, who, when the 
island rvas first visited by captain Wallis, was so con¬ 
spicuous a character, w'as now reduced to an humble 
station, and had declined as mucli in j)ersonal appear¬ 
ance as in rank. It is remarkable that few enquiries 
were made after Tupia, who had accompanied Cook in 
his former voyage, or after Aootooroo, the native of 
Otaheite who bail accompanied Bougainville to Europe ; 
but, though the islanders were neglectful of their ow'ii 
countrymen, they were uniformly solicitous in enquiring 
after Mr. Banks. 

On leaving Otaheite, Cook visited the other islands of 
the grouj), w'herc he found provisions in greater abund¬ 
ance. Oree, the chief of lluaheine, evinced towards 
him the most affectionate regard. Omai, a native of 
Ulietea, being desirous to accompany the English, was 
admitted by captain Furneaux on board the Adventure: 
he was not of the higher class, and, consequently, not a 
favourable specimen of these islanders as far as regarded 
person and deportment; but his docility and general 
propriety of conduct eventually justified the choice of 
captain Furneaux. A young native of Borabora, named 
Hete-Hete or Oedidee' (as our great navigator named 
him), was at the same time allowed by captain Cook to 
embark in the Resolution. 

On quitting the Society Islands, Cook directed his 
course to the west, where he had reason to believe, from 
the accounts of die natives, that much yet remained to 
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be explored. At the island named Middlcbnrg by 
Jloggewein, he was well treated by a chief called Tioony: 
at Amsterdam Island his reception was equally favour¬ 
able. The language of tliese islanders differeel but little 
from that of Otaheite, and they were evidently of the 
same race. Some of our navigators thought them much 
handsomer ; but others, and among these (,'ook himself, 
were of a <li£Fcrent opinion. The men were grave and 
stately ; but the women, on the contrary, were remark¬ 
ably vivacious, and prattled unceasingly to the strangers, 
regartlless of the mortifying fact that the latter could 
not understand tliem. ISut these people were chiefly 
distinguished from the na'tives of the Society Islands by 
their superior industry. On the Island of Amsterdam 
captain Cook was struck with athniration; when he sur¬ 
veyed the cultivation and the beauty of the scene, he 
thought himself transported into the most fertile plains 
of Europe: there was not an inch of waste ground. The 
roads or jiaths occupied no more space than was abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and the fences did not take up above 
four inches each ; nor was this small portion of ground 
wholly lost, for the fences themselves contained in 
general useful trees or plants. The scene was every 
where the same ; and nature, assisted by a little art, 
no where assumed a more splendid appearance than in 
these islands. 

Cook now directed his course again to New Zealand ; 
but, on approaching that country, the ships had to en¬ 
counter a succession of severe gales and continued bad 
weather, during which the Adventure was again lost 
sight of and never afterwards rejoined. On the 3d of 
November the Resolution anchored in Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound. The winter had been spent not unprofitably in 
revictualling the ships, restoring the health of the crews, 
and obtaining a more accurate knowledge of tlte islands 
between tlie tropics. And now, as summer approached, 
it was Cook’s intention to run from New Zealand, where 
wood and water were to be procured in abundance, and 
to explore the high southern latitudes from west to east, 
E 2 
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in which course he might reckon upon having the winds 
and currents in his favour. While the Resolution lay 
in Queen Charlotte’s Sound, indubitable proofs presented 
themselves that cannibalism was common among the 
natives: one of them who carried some human flesh in 
his canoe, was allowed to broil and eat it on board the 
Resolution, in order to satisfy the doubts of some of the 
officers. Oedidee, who witnessed all this, was shocked 
beyond measure at the spectacle : at first he stood mo¬ 
tionless as a statue, but his horror at length gave way 
to r.age, which vented itself not only on the New Zea¬ 
lander, but on the officers who had encouraged him ; 
and he could not be induced even to touch the knife 
which had been employed to cut the human flesh. 

On the 26'th of November, Cook sailed to prosecute 
his examination of the antarctic seas. Ilis crew were 
in good health and high spirits, not at all dejected by 
the arduous task which was before them. In a few days 
they crossed the antipodes of London, and were thus on 
the iioint of the globe which was most distant from their 
liome. The first ice island was seen on the 12th of 
December; and, on the ."0th of that month, our navi-' 
gators had reached the 71 st degree of southern latitude: 
but here the ice was so compact that it was impossible 
to proceed any farther towards the south; and it was 
also obvious that no continent existed in that direction 
but what must be inaccessible from the ice. It W'as 
Cook’s intention to winter again within the tropic ; but, 
in proceeding thither, he wished to satisfy himself as to 
the southern land said to have been discovered by Juan 
Fernandez. He sailed sufficiently near the position as¬ 
signed to that supposed continent to assure himself that 
it could not have been any thing more than an island of 
moderate size. He now directed his course in search of 
Davis’s Land or Easter Island, which had been sought 
in vain by Byron, Carteret, and Bougainville: Cook, 
however, succeeded better, and made the island on the 
11th of March, 1774. The natives were found to speak 
a language radically the same with that of Otalieite, and 
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which thus reaches across tlie Pacific Ocean from New 
Zealand to the sequestered islands in the East. Easter 
Island was found to be remarkably barren, ill supplied 
with water, and wholly without wood. But the atten¬ 
tion of the Eiif^lish was forcibly attracted by the great 
statues seen on the island by Koggcwein. About fifteen 
yards from the landing place was found a perpendicular 
trail of square hewm stones, about eight feet in height, 
and nearly sixty in length ; anotlier wall parallel to the 
first, and about forty feet distant from it, was raised to 
the same height; the whole area between the walls was 
filled up and paved with square stones of blackish lava. 
The stones of the walls were so carefully fitted as to 
make a durable jnece of architecture. In the midst of 
the area was a pillar consisting of a single stone, about 
twenty feet high and about five feet wide, representing 
the human figure down to the waist. The workmansMp 
was rude but not bad; nor tverc the features of the face 
ill fonned, but the ears were long beyond proportion. 
On the top of the head was placed upright a huge round 
cylinder of stone, above five feet in height and in dia¬ 
meter ; this cap, which resembled the head-dress of .in 
Egyptian divinity, w-as formed of a kind of stone dif¬ 
ferent from that which composed the rest of the pillar, 
and had a hole on each side, as if it had been made 
round by turning. It appeared as difficult to explain 
how the natives of this island, who were but few in 
number, could carve such huge statues with no better 
tools than those made of bones or shells, or how they 
raised them on their pedestals when finished, as to di¬ 
vine for what purpose they undertook such gigantic 
labours; for it did not appear that the statues were ob¬ 
jects of worship; yet on the eastern side of the island 
they were numerous enough to employ the male popu¬ 
lation of the island for many centuries in their construc¬ 
tion. The skill of this people in carving was still more 
manifest in the ornaments of their canoes, and in small 
wooden figures, of which the English brought home 
many curious specimens. 

E 3 
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Prom Easter Island Cook directed his course to the 
Marquesas, discovered by Mendana in 15y.5 ; and on the 
6th of April he got sight of one island of the group 
■which was, however, a new discovery, and received, from 
the gentleman who first descried it, the name of Hood’s 
Island. The other islands seen by Mendana, St, Pedro, 
Dominica, and St. Christiana, were afterivards discovered 
in succession. The ship with much difficulty anchored 
in Mendana’s Port in the last mentioned island. Mag¬ 
dalena, the fifth island of the group, was seen only at a 
distance. Of the inhabitants of these islands captain 
Cook tells us, that collectively they are without exception 
the finest race of people in this sea ; for fine shape and 
regular features they perhaps surj)iiss all other nations. 
Nevertheless the affinity of their language to that spoken 
in Otaheite and the Society Islands shows that they are 
originally of the same nation. Ocditlec could converse 
with them tolerably well, though the English could not, 
and it was obvious that their languages were nearly the 
same. In their manners and arts the people resembled 
the natives of Otaheite, but appeared to be rather less in¬ 
genious and refined. Forts, or strong holds, were seen 
on the summits of the highest hills; but they -were not 
visited by the English, who had not become sufliciently 
acquainted w'ith the natives to venture into the interior. 

Cook, ha'ving rediscovered the Marquesas of Mendana, 
proceeded to Otaheite, and passing by a group, to which 
he gave the name of Palliser’s Islands, and some otliers 
wliich had been seen by Byron, he anchored in Matavai 
Bay on the 22d of April. At this time there were 
no sick on board; but as the island seemed to abound 
with provisions, our navigator was willing to prolong his 
stay here. His original stock in trade was, indeed, now 
exhausted; but he found that the people of Otalieite set 
a great value on the red parrot feathers, of which he 
brought a considerable supply from Amsterdam and 
Middleburg Islands. He thus accidentally learned an ad¬ 
vantageous and easy course of traffic in the Soutli Sea. 

Among other entertainments with which our naviga- 
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tors were treated during this visit to Otaheitc was a grand 
naval review. The vessels of war consisted of 160 great 
canoes, from fifty to ninety feet in length j they were 
decorated with flags and streamers; and the chiefs, to¬ 
gether with aU tliose who were on the fighting stages, 
were dressed in their war habits. The wliole fleet made 
a noble appearance, such as our voyagers had never 
before seen, and could not have expected in this part of 
the world. Besides the vessels of war, there were 1*0 
sail of smaller double canoes, which seemed to be de¬ 
signed for transports and victuallers. Upon each of 
them was a small house or shed ; and they were rigged 
with a mast and sail, which was not the case with the 
war canoes. Captain Cook estimated, at a tnodcrate 
computation, that there could not be less than 7,70’O 
men in the fleet; but the immense number of natives 
assembled as spectators astonished the Knglish more than 
the splendour of the armament, and they were still farther 
surprised to learn that this fleet was the naval force of 
only one of the twenty districts into which the island is 
divided. On these equivocal grounds they were led to 
form an extremely exaggerated calculation of the popu¬ 
lation of Otaheite, which they estimated to be at least 
200,tK)0 souls; a number exceeding the truth, perhaps, 
in the proportion of ten to one. 

From Otaheite our navigators proceeded to visit the 
Society Islands, at Huaheiue. Cook was affectionately 
received by the old chief Oree, who still carefully pre¬ 
served the medals, coins, and pewter plate with an in¬ 
scription commemorating the voyage, which our com¬ 
mander had given him on his former visit. Oedidee, 
who for seven months had been the faithful companion 
of our voyagers, and had made with them the tour of 
the Pacific, was put on shore at Ulietea. He left the 
English with regret demonstrative of a strong attachment 
to them; and nothing could have torn him from them 
but the fear of never returning to his native country. 
He was a fine young man, of a docile and humane dis¬ 
position, and of the better class of natives, being nearly 
B 4 
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relatetl to Opoony, the Ibmiidable chief of Borahora. 
But from his inexperience and imi)erfect acquaintance 
with the traditionary knowledge of his countrymen, but 
little could be learned from him respecting their history. 

Cook again directed his course to the west, and re¬ 
peated his visit to the Friendly Islands. This name he 
gave to a group extending through about 3 degrees of la¬ 
titude and 2 degrees of longitude, and comprising Ana- 
mooka, which Tasman, who first discovered it, named 
llotterdara, Tonga-taboo or Amsterdam, Eaoowce or iMid- 
dleburg, and Pylstart Islands. But this a[)pelIation, to 
which these islands were entitled by the firm alliance and 
friendship which seemed to exist among their inhabit¬ 
ants, and their courteous behaviour to strangers, might 
perhaps be extended much farther, so as to include the 
Boseawen and Keppel Isles discovered by Captain IVallis, 
and inhabited by peojdeof the same friendly manners. 

Pursuing their course to the west, our navigators 
discovered, on the liith of July, land, which was justly 
conjectured to be the Terra Auntraliti del Eepirito Santo 
of Quiros. After exploring the coast for a few days, 
Cook came to an anchor in a harbour in the island of 
Alallicolo. The iidiabitants of this islaml were the 
most ugly and deformed race which our navigators had 
yet seen, and diftered in every respect from the other in¬ 
habitants of the Southern Ocean : they were dark co¬ 
loured, of small stature, with long heads, flat faces, and 
comitenanccs resembling that of a monkey. Their lan¬ 
guage, also, was found not to have any discoverable 
affinity with that prevailing through the islands with 
which the English had any acquaintance. This people 
diflTered, likewise, from the great Polynesian race not 
more by their language and figure than by their scrupu¬ 
lous honesty. As our navigators j)roceeded towards the 
south from Mallicolo, they passed by a group which 
Cook named Shepherd'n Isles. Farther to the south was 
discovered a large island agreeably diversified with woods 
and lawns over the whole surface, and exlubiting a most 
beautiful and delightful prospect. This our navigator 
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named Sandwich Inland in compliment to his friend and 
patron the earl of Sandwich. StUl farther to the south 
was seen another large island, called by the natives Er- 
romango, which he coasted for three days, and then 
came to an anchor in the intention of procuring a 
supply of wood and water. This, however, could not 
be efiected without a violent conflict with the natives, 
who were both fierce and treacherous. It was observed 
that they differed from the inhabitants of Mallicolo botli 
in language and physical conformation ; they were well 
shaped and had tolerable features, but (lark coloured, 
and with hair crisp and somewhat woolly. From this 
place Cook sailed for an isfand which had been descried 
some time before at a distance. He found that it was 
called Tanna by the inhabitants, from whom also he 
learned the names of three other islands in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, Irnmer, Ervonan, and Anaton. Two lan¬ 
guages were found to be snoken in Tanna ; one of them, 
which was said to have been introduced from Erronau, 
was nearly the same with that of the Friendly Islands. 
The other, which our navigators considered peculiar to 
'J’anna, Erromango, and .Vnaton, was different from any 
they had hitherto met with in the course of their re¬ 
searches. The ])eo)(le at Tanna w'ere well proportioned, 
but not robust. They had gotxl features and agreeable 
countenances. Though active, and fond of tnartial ex¬ 
ercises, they seemed iiiCa|iable of patient labour. It 
appeared that they practised circumcision, and that they 
were caters of human flesh ; though, as their island 
abounded with hogs and fowls, and a variety of fruits, 
they could not be driven by necessity to adopt this 
horrid j)ractice. 

Captain Cook devoted above a month to the survey 
of this archipelago, with which previous navigators had 
made but a supeiflcial acquaintance. The northern 
islands were discovered, in l6’0f>, by Quiros, who sup¬ 
posed them to be portions of the great southern con¬ 
tinent. Bougainville, in 176‘8, dispelled this idea, 
though he did not proceed to examine the islands near 
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which he sailed; but captain Cook, besides ascertaining 
the extent and situation of the islands already known, 
explored the whole group; and, conceiving that in con¬ 
sequence he had a right to name them, bestowed on 
them the appellation of the jVkw Ildirules. 

The season was now approaching, when it would be 
necessary to resume his researches in a high southern 
latitude, and he hastened therefore to Now Zealand, where 
he intended to refresh his people and prepare for a navi¬ 
gation of considerable length. lie sailed from the New 
Hebrides on tlie 1 st of September, and on the Ith disco¬ 
vered land, near which the Uesolution came to anchor 
the next day. The inhabitants were a strong, active, 
and handsome race, bearing some resemblance to the 
people of Tanna, and those of the Friendly Isles. The 
same mixed character was observed in their language : 
they had never seen Europeans before, but were friendly 
and obliging in their behaviour; and, what is still more 
remarkable in the South Seas, strictly honest in all their 
dealings. To this island captain Cook gave the name 
of New Caledonia: and though compelled by necessity 
to leave it before it was fully surveyed, he bad nevc-r- 
theless examined it sufficiently to prove, that, excepting 
New Zealand, it is perhaps tlie largest island in the South 
Pacific Ocean. As the Resolution pursued her course 
from New' Caledonia, land was discovered, which, on a 
nearer approach, w'as found to be an island of good 
height, and about five leagues in circuit. It was unin¬ 
habited, and probably our English navigators were the 
first persons who had ever set foot on it. In its vege¬ 
table productions it bore a close resemblance to New 
Zealand : the flax plant of that country was here parti¬ 
cularly luxuriant; but the chief produce of the island 
was a majestic species of pine, of such a size that, breast 
high, two men could scarcely clasp the trunk. This little 
spot was named Norfolk Island. Its fine woods and 
fertile soil allured, some years later, a party of British 
settlers ; who finally abandoned it, however, from the in¬ 
accessible nature of its coast. 
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On the 18th of October the Resolution came to anchor 
in Queen Charlotte’s Sound. This was the third time 
of touching at New Zealand during this voyage. On 
searching for the hottle which Cook had left behind on 
his last visits containing the particulars of his arrival, 
it was found to have been taken away; and from other 
circumstances it was evident that the Adventure had 
visited the harbour after the Resolution had left it. 
While the Resolution remained here, the intercourse 
maintained with tiie natives was of the most friendly 
description; ca])tain Cook continued his efforts to stock 
the island with useful animals, and for tliat purpose 
ordereil a boar and sow to 'be put on shore. 

On the lOth of November he left New Zealand to 
pursue his voyage to the east. 'Towards the close of 
that month, he had reached the latitude of 55° IS' S., 
when, deeming it useless to search any longer for a con¬ 
tinent in that direction, he bore away for Cape Horn; 
and, on the 17th of December, had sight of Tierra del 
Fuego. This is the first instance of a run quite across the 
Southern Racifie. it now only remained for our navi¬ 
gator to cross also the Southern Atlantic to the point 
whence he had commenced his explorations. Having 
completed his examination of 'Tierra del Fuego and 
Staaten Land, he proceeded towards the east; and, after 
a voyage of ten days, land was seen at a distance, nearly 
covered with snow. On approaching the shore, it was 
found to be terminated in many places by perpendicular 
ice cliffs of considerable height. I’ieces continually broke 
off witli a noise like the report of cannon, and floated 
out to sea. The general aspect of the country was savage 
and horrid in the extreme. The wild rocks raised their 
lofty summits till they were lost in the clouds, and the 
valleys lay covered with everlasting snow. Our navi¬ 
gator, who at first view of this land supposed that it 
might be a continent, confesses that he was not much 
disappointed on discovering his error; “ for to judge of 
the bulk by the sample it would not be worth discovering.” 
In latitude .59°, and about 8° to the cast of A'cie Georgia, 
as this inhospitable shore was named, land was again 
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seen, presenting an elevated coast, whose lofty snow-clad 
summits reached above the clouds. To this bleak re¬ 
gion Cook gave the name of the Southern Thule, as it was 
the most southern land which had yet been discovered; 
but on leaving the coast he gave to the whole country 
the general appellation of Sandwieh Ijond, which he 
concluded to be either a gi'oup of islands or a point of 
the southern continent. Hut the great quantities of ice 
which he met with led him to infer the existence of a 
large tract of land near the south pole. He now sailed 
as far as the latitude assigned to IJouvet’s sup])osed dis¬ 
covery ; but no indications of land occurred, nor was it 
possible to believe any longer in the existence of Cape 
Circumcision. 

Cook had now made a circuit of the Southern Ocean 
in a high latitude, and traversed it in such a manner as 
to demonstrate that no soutliern continent existed unless 
near the pole, and beyond the reach of navigation. 
During this circumnavigation of the globe, from the 
time of his leaving the Cape of Good Hope, to his re¬ 
turn to it again, he had sailed no less than 20,000 
leagues. On the 13th of July, 177''>, he landed at 
Portsmouth, having been absent from Great Britain three 
years and eighteen days; during which time, and under 
all changes of climate, he had lost but four tnen, and 
only one of them by sickness. 

It has been related above, that captain Cook, on ap¬ 
proaching New Zealand for the second time in the course 
of this voyj^e, lost sight of die Adventure, and never 
joined company with that ship again. Captain Fur- 
neaux was long baffled by adverse winds in his attempt 
to reach Queen Charlotte’s Sound, which was appointed 
the rendezvous for the ships in case of separation. At 
length, on the 30th of November, the Adventure got 
safe into the desired port. The Resolution not being 
there, captain Furneaux and his company began to en¬ 
tertain doubts of her safety; but, on going ashore, they 
observed on an old stump of a tree these words cut out— 
“ Look underneath.” They dug accordingly, and soon 
found a botde corked and waxed down, with a letter in 
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it from captain Cook, sij^nifying his arrival on the Sd, 
and departure on the 24th. Great exertions were now 
made to get the Adventure ready for sea, and on the 
17th of Uecember, the preparations being completed, 
Mr. Rowe, a midshijiman, with nine men, were sent in 
the large cutter to gather a stock of wild greens for the 
ship’s company. As the boat tlid not return the same 
evening nor the next morning, and the ship was now 
ready for sea, Mr. llurncy, the second lieutenant, pro¬ 
ceeded in search of her, in the launch, manned with the 
boat’s crew and ten marines. 'J’he launch proceeded, 
firing guns into all the coves by way of signals, hut no 
traces of the cutter were found till they reached Grass 
Cove: here a great many baskets were si en lying on 
the beach tied U]) ; when cut o|)en, some of them were 
found to be full of roasted flesh, and some of fern 
root, which served the natives for broad. On further 
search, some shoes were picked up, and a hand, which 
was immediately known to have belonged to Thomas 
Hill, one of the forecastle men, the initials of his name 
being maikcd on it tvilh an Otaheitan tatooing instru¬ 
ment. 'J'he natives were collected in considerable num¬ 
bers round Grass Cove, shouting and inviting the En¬ 
glish to land, but evidently with no friendly intentions. 
From their numbers, and the suspicion which their con¬ 
duct excited in our people. Lieutenant Burney did not 
deem it pmdent to trust himself among them, but he 
])ursued his examination far enough to obtain a melan¬ 
choly certainty as to the fate of his unfortunate compa¬ 
nions. “ Gn the beach,” he says, “ were two bundles 
of celery, which had been gathered for loading the cutter; 
a broken oar was stuck upright in the ground, to which 
the natives had tied their canoes, a proof that the attack 
had been made here. 1 then searched all along at the 
back of the beach to see if the cutter was there. IVe 
found no boat, but instead of her such a shocking scene 
of carnage and barbarity as can never be mentioned nor 
thought of but with horror; for the heads, hearts, and 
lungs of several of our ];sople wore seen lying on the 
beach; and, at a little distance, the dogs gnawing their 
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entrails.” The men who had thus fallen victims to the 
barbarity of the natives were among the healthiest and 
best of the ship’s crew. 

The Adventure was tletained in the sound four days 
after this lamentable occurrence; during which time no 
natives were seen. On the 2.3d of December, however, 
she got to sea, and in little more than a month reached 
Cape Horn, being favoured by a strong current running 
to the east, and by westerly winds which blow continually 
in the summer season in the great ocean. Captain Fur- 
neaux continued his course eastward to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he refitted his ship and refreshed his people. 
He then sailed for England, and anchored at Spithead 
on the 14th of July, 1774. 
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cook’s third voyage. 

VOYAOn OF SITRVILLE. - HE DJSCOVEHS THE l.AKI) OF THE AR- 

SACinES. -IIK VISITS NIAV ZEALAND. -DJSOOVEKIES OF HEU- 

TEXANT SHOJtTLAXl). - VOYAGE OF MARION DU FKESKE. •— 

HE TOUCHES AT NEW ZEALAND.-HLS LAMENTARLE DEATH. 

— KERGUELEN DISCOVKKS LAND IN THE SOUTHERN ATLANTIC, 

ms RECEl'TlON AT COURT. -HE SAILS A SECOND TIME. -HIS 

DISGRACE.-IIONOUIiS TAID TO COOK ON HIS RETURN.-IIOI'ES 

OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE REVIVED. — EXPEDITION OE PHIPPS 
TO THE NORTH POLE. —COOK APPOINTED A THIRD TIME TO 

COMMAND AN EXPEDITION. -IIIS INSTRUCTIONS. — REGRET 

OF OMAl ON LEAVING ENGLAND. — THE LAND OF DESOLATION. 

— VAN piemen’s land.-ERROR OF CAPTAIN FURNEAUX. —. 

LIVE STOCK LEFT IN QUEEN CUARLOTTE’s SOUND. -MANGEEA 

DISCOVERED. — WATEEO.- OMAl’s EXAGGERATIONS. — SHIP¬ 

WRECKED ISLANDERS. — VISIT TO THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS.— 

GENEROSITY OP THE KING. - EXTENT OF HIS DOMINION.— 

-ACCOUNTS OF THE NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS. - HORSES 

LANDED AT OTAHEITE. WONDER OF THE NATIVES. •— OMAI 
SETTLED AT HUAUEINE. — FURTHER ACCOUNTS OF HIM. 

In 17^9 some discoveries of importance were made in 
the South Seas by a French mercantile adventurer. 
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Two ships were fltteJ out in Bengal by MM. Law and 
Chevalier, for a trading voyage to Peru, and were placed 
under the command of M. de Survillc. AVTiile he was 
preparing to embark, news arrived in India that the 
English had discovered in the South Sea, 700 leagues 
from Peru, and in lat. 27° S., an island exceedingly rich, 
and inhabited by Jews. This story gained credit, being 
congenial to the avaricious cravings of mankind; and 
even those who suspected fiction in the mention of Jews 
were still willing to believe that the newly discovered 
country was eminently rich. Survillc, touching at the 
Bashee Islands, carried off three of the natives to sup¬ 
ply the deficiencies of his crew; thus furnishing a con¬ 
spicuous cxamjde of that overbearing violenee which has 
almost universally forced weak and uncivilised nations 
to regard Europeans as their natural enemies. In run¬ 
ning to the south-east from New Guinea he discovered 
land, to which he gave the name of the Land of the 
Armciden, and wliich was, in fact, a part of that long 
chain of islands that bad already been seen by Bougain¬ 
ville, who gave the name of LotiUiade to the portion 
which he had examined. Survillc, in his intercourse 
with the natives, found them to be of a fierce, intract¬ 
able, and treacherous disposition, and chose to designate 
them Arsacidettj a name which he supposed to be equi¬ 
valent to the word assassins. Surville afterwarils visited 
New Zealand, and anchored in a bay, to which he gave 
the name of Lauriston. Captain Cook, who named it 
Double Hay, was at the same time employed in survey¬ 
ing its shores, yet these two navigators did not meet 
nor descry each other. The French commander, having 
lost his boat while anchoring here, went on shore with 
an armed party to punish the natives!, whom he supposed 
to have stolen it. In a short time he burned several 
villages, and carried off a native chief. This outrage, 
perpetrated by some of the first Europeans who visited 
them, was soon afterwards repaid with cruel reprisals by 
the New Zealanders. The chief died at Juan Fernan- 
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clez, and Surville was drowned while going on shore at 
Valparaiso. h 

The Land of thcArsacides, which Surville had coasted 
on the north-eastern side^ was again discovered in 178y, 
by lieutenant Shortland of the British navy, on his voy¬ 
age from I’ort Jackson to the East Indies : he followed 
its soudiern shores, to which he gave the name of New 
Georgia, and passed through the straits of Bougainville, 
which he named from himself, being apparently ignorant 
of the discoveries of the French navigators. The chain 
of large islands tlius seen successively and partially by 
Bougainville, Surville, and Shortland, and which stretch 
from north-west to 'south-east, between New Guinea 
and the New Hebrides, arc unquestionably the Salomon 
Islands of the early Spanish navigators. The Egmont 
Island of Carteret, who sought the Salomon Islands, and 
who approached them very closely without being aware 
of it, may be considered as belonging to the archipelago. 

It has been already mentioned that BougainviUe 
brought home with him to France a native of Otalieite 
named Aootooroo. When the fame of Cook’s disco¬ 
veries began to excite a general interest in Euroj)e, cap¬ 
tain Marion du Fresne, animated with a desire to emu¬ 
late the glory of the English navigator, offered to take 
back the Otaheitean to his native land from the Isle of 
France at his own expense: the offer was accepted; and 
Kerguelen, a navigator of some note, was commissioned 
to carry Aootooroo to tlic Isle of France, and then to 
proceed to examine more carefully the southern part of 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Otalieitan died at Madagascar; 
but Marion did not on that account relinquish his plans, 
but proceeded, in the ardent hope of making some im¬ 
portant discoveries. He arrived at New Zealand with¬ 
out any accident, and anchored in the Bay of Islands, 
where his people lived on terms of familiarity, and ap¬ 
parently of cordi-'J friendshij) with tlie natives ; hut 
some offence was given unawares to the passionate and 
capricious savages: Marion was murdered, with sixteen 
officers and men who had accompanied him on shore. 
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Another party of eleven men, who were employed cut¬ 
ting wood in a different ^ferter, were at the same time set 
upon suddenly, and only one escaped to the ships to 
relate the dismal fate of his companions. When the 
French landed to seek the remains of their unfortunate 
commander, the natives insultingly cried to tliem from 
their fastnesses, “ Tacowry (the chief of the district) 
has killed and eaten Marion.” After this melancholy 
accident the ships returned to the Isle of Fiance under 
the commanil of M. Duclesraeur, all plans of discovery 
being abandoned. 

Kerguelen in the mear^ time sailed from the Isle of 
France in January, 1772 ; and, on the Itlth of Feb¬ 
ruary, discovered, in lat. .60° .5' S., high land, near the 
coast of which ho remained six days; during this time 
he was separated from the corvette which accompanied 
him. To the bleak and sterile shores which he had 
discovered he gave his own name ; took formal possession 
of them for his sovereign; and, on his return to France, 
described their appearance in such glowing terms, that 
Louis XV., deceived by his representations, hung to his 
button-hole, with his own hand, the cross of St. Louis. 
Kerguelen’s enemies, however, insistgMthat he had seen 
ice at a distance, and mistaken it inland ; they called 
on him to show some of the productions of the country 
as a proof of his discovery, and insinuated tliat he had 
purposely got rid of his comrade that he might be at 
liberty to indulge in gross fictions. The king, however, 
afforded him the means of refuting diese aspersions: 
Kerguelen sailed again to the Southern Atlantic; and, 
in December, 1773, again discovered land: by the 6th 
of January following he had traced its coasts above 
6*g^*ty leagues. It was, however, a barren, inhospitable, 
and, in general, an unapproachable shore, affording no¬ 
thing that cotdd satisfy the French nation of the im¬ 
portance of his discoveries. On his return he was 
accused of culpable indifference to the safety of his men 
and officers, or rather of purposely exposing those whom 
he disliked to dangers which eventually proved fatal. 

VOL. III. F 
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Being unable to exculpate himself, he was deprived of 
his rank and tlirown into prison. 

No expedition, fitted out for tlie purjwse of maritime 
discovery, had ever equalled that from which captain 
Cook had now returned, in die magnitude and arduous 
nature of its peculiar object; and none had ever so com¬ 
pletely answered its intentions, and performed its task 
with so little loss of life or injury to the ships. 'J’he 
success of Cook’s voyage w'as gratifying in the highest 
degree to those who had patronised the undertaking. 
The earl of Sandwich was still at the head of die ad¬ 
miralty, and felt naturally disposed to reward liberally 
one whose courage and skill had so well justified his 
expectations. Cook was immediately raised to the rank 
of post captain, and obtained a more substantial mark of 
favour, being appointed one of the captains of Greenwich 
hospital, which afforded him a liberal maiiiteiiance and 
repose from his professional labours. In February, 1776, 
only a few months after his return, he was elected a fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society; and on the evening of his first 
appearance there, a paper was read containing an account 
of the method he had taken to preserve the health of the 
crew of his majesty’s ship the Resolution during her 
voyage round the World, ’fhe humane and successful 
attention which Cook bestowed on his ship’s company 
was soon after rewarded by the Copley medal, a prize 
annually bestowed by the Royal Society on the author 
of the best experimental paper of the year. In the dis¬ 
course which the president, sir John Pringle, delivered 
on the occasion of bestowing the medal, he uses the fol¬ 
lowing emphatic expressions: — 

“ Wiat enquiry can be so useful as that which has 
for its object tlie saving the lives of men ? and where 
shall we find one more successful than that before us ? 
Here are no vain boastings of the empiric, nor ingenious 
and delusive theories of the dogmatist; but a concise 
and artless, and an uncontested, relation of the means by 
which, under divine favour, captain Cook with a com¬ 
pany of 118 men performed a voyage of tliree years and 
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eighteen days throughout all the climates from fifty-two 
degrees north to seventy-one degrees south latitude, with 
the loss of only one man ,by sickness. I would now 
enquire of the most conversant with the bills of mortality, 
whether, in the most healthy climate, and the best con¬ 
dition of life, they have ever found so small a number 
of deaths within that space of time ? How great and 
agreeable, then, must our surprise be, after perusing the 
histories of long navigations in former days, when so 
many perished by marine diseases, to find the air of the 
sea acquitted of all malignity; and, in fine, that a voyage 
round the world may be undertaken with less danger, 
perhaps, to health than a Common tour in Europe! ” 

The great question, as to the existence of a southern 
continent, was finally set at rest by the result of this 
voyage; not but that immense tracks of land might exist 
in the neighbourhood of the south pole. But Cook’s 
researches reduced the limits of the southern continent, 
if it exist at all, within such high latitudes, as com¬ 
pletely to dispel all those hopes of unbounded wealth 
and fertility with winch imagination had hitherto graced 
that undiscovered country. One grand problem still 
divided the opinions of speculative geographers, and 
elude<l every attempt made at a practical solution. The 
English nation had always felt a peculiar interest in the 
question of a north-west passage. ’I’heir earliest and 
most constant efforts in the career of tliscovery were di¬ 
rected towards Hudson’s and Baffin’s Bays in search of 
a communication with the Pacific Ocean, so that they 
might sail by a shorter navigation to China and Japan. 
In consequence of the disputes between Mr. Dobbs and 
captain Middleton, respecting the feasij^Hty of die scheme, 
the agitation of die question was tolerably recent in the 
public mind, and government adopting die views of the 
former gendeman, a reward of 20,0001. was offered by 
act of parliament to those who should discover the de¬ 
sired passage. 

The British government, captivated with the glory 
that might result from expeditions destined for the im- 
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provement of science, resolved now to direct its exertions 
towards the north-west; and, as a preliminary measure, 
captain Phipps (afterwards lord Mulgravc) was de¬ 
spatched towards the north pole, to ascertain how far 
navigation was practicable in that quarter. After strug¬ 
gling obstinately with innumerable difficulties and dan¬ 
gers, arising from the quantity of ice that beset him, he 
was obliged to return, after having penetrated to the lati¬ 
tude of 80° 30', or within 9i° of the terrestrial pole. 

The hope of finding a passage between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans was not, however, abandoned ; and 
consultations were held by lord Sandwich with sir Hugh 
Palliser, and other experienced officers, relative to the 
plan which should be adopted in the expedition, and to 
tlic choice of a commander. Ciiptain Cook had earned, 
by his eminent services, the privilege of honourable re¬ 
pose ; and no one thought of imposing on him, for the 
third time, the dangers and hardships of a voyage of 
discovery round the world: but being invited to dine 
with lord Sandwich, in order that he might lend the 
light of his valuable experience to the various particulars 
under discussion, he was so fired with the observations 
that were made on the benefits likely to redound to 
science, to navigation, and the intercourse of mankind, 
from the projected expedition, that he voluntarily offered 
to take the command of it himself. This proposal was 
too much in accordance with the wishes of lord Sand¬ 
wich to be rejected through motives of mere tlelicacy ; 
and captain Cook was appointed accordingly to the com¬ 
mand of the expedition in February, 1776. The act of 
parliament, passed in 1745, which secured a reward of 
20,000 pounds to ships belonging to any of his majesty’s 
subjects, which should make the proposed discovery, was 
now also amended so as to include ships belonging to 
his majesty,.axu\. proceeding in any direction, for the old 
act referred only to ships which should find a passage 
through'Hudson’s Bay ; whereas Cook was directed by 
liis instructions to proceed into the Pacific Ocean, and 
to commence liis researches on the north-west coast of 
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America^ in the latitude of 65°; and not to lose time in 
exploring rivers or inlets until lie had reached that lati¬ 
tude. 

The vessels fitted out for this voyage were the Reso¬ 
lution and Discovery, the latter under the command of 
cai>tain Edward Clerke. Messrs. Bayley and Anderson, 
who had both accompanied captain Cook in his preceding 
voyage, now embarked with him a second time, the 
former in the capacity of astronomer, the latter in that 
of naturalist. Oinai, who, during his residence in Eng¬ 
land, had been treated with great kindness, and loaded 
with presents from all quarters, now prepared to return 
to his native country ; but'the joy which he felt at the 
idea of returning to his relations in possession of ines¬ 
timable riches (for such the gifts with which he was 
loaded appeared to liim to be,) scarcely equalled his 
regret at quitting shores where he experienced so much 
kindness and attention, and where the multiplicity of 
strange objects presented to his view awakened him as 
it were to a new existence. 

On the 12th of July, 1776, captain Cook sailed from 
Plymouth Sound on his third voyage of discovery. In 
Table Bay, near the Cape of Good Hope, he was joined 
by captain Clerke, whose dejjarture had been unavoidably 
retarded. Here both the ships increased tlicir freight 
of live stock, consisting of cows, horses, sheep, and 
goats, which were destined for the supply of the islands 
in the South Seas. On the 30th of November our na¬ 
vigators left the Cape of Good Hope; and, on the 12th 
of tile following month, two small islands were descried: 
they had been previously discovered by Marion and 
Crozet; but not having received any name from them, 
captain Cook called them Prince Edwards Islands. 
They appeared to be bleak and desolate, with bold rocky 
shores, and mountains in the rear, the sides and sum¬ 
mits of which were covered with snow. Though it was 
now summer in the southern hemisphere, the weatlier 
was as severe as it usually is in England in the depth of 
winter. 

»' 3 
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On the 24th high land was again seen, which proved 
to be that discovered not long before by the French na¬ 
vigator, Kerguelen. A bottle was found on shore con¬ 
taining a piece of parchment, with an inscription written 
by him, intimating that he had visited this country in 
1772 and 177'‘1. Cook wrote the names of his ships 
and the date of his voyage on the other side of the 
parchment, which he then replaced in the bottle. This 
country appeared, as far as the eye could reach, to be 
little better than a huge assemblage of bare rocks; it had 
a little herbage, but not a single shrub or tree. Some 
verdure, which from the sea had an enticing appearance, 
was found, on nearer approach, to be occasioned by a 
small plant resembling saxifrage, which, with a few 
species of mosses and lichens, constituted the whole ve¬ 
getable pi'oductions of this inhospitable shore. Fresh 
water, however, was abundant, and the rocks were co¬ 
vered with penguins and with seals: the latter so unused 
to be disturbed, that they evinced no timidity ; and as 
many as were wanted for their oil or skins veere killed 
without difficulty. Cook found that Kerguelen’s Land, 
instead of being a continent, as its first discoverer had 
supposed, was only an island, extending in breadth from 
north to south not more than 100 miles. He did not 
wish to change the name which it had received from its 
first discoverer, but that which he suggested as extremely 
applicable to it — The Island of Desolation, — has since 
bwn generally adopted in English maps. Soon after 
leaving tliis desolate coast, our navigators fell in with 
winds from the north, which brought on so dense a fog 
that the ships ran above 300 leagues in the dark: they 
could rarely descry each other, and it was necessary to 
fire guns continually to prevent the inconvenience of a 
separation. At length, on the 26th of January, 1777, 
the ships anchored in Adventure Bay, on the southern 
coast of Van Diemen’s Land. Here their first care was 
to collect grass for the cattle, which had suffered much 
from tile severity of the weatlier and the distresses of a 
long sea passage. Two young bulls, one heifer, two 
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rams, and several of the goats, had died while the ships 
were employed in the survey of Kerguelen's Land. 

VTliile the English remained here they were agree¬ 
ably surprised by a visit from some of the natives, who 
in their abject misery, rooted indolence, and stupidity, 
appeared to be on an equality with the wretched inha¬ 
bitants of Tierra del Fuego. Their most comfortable 
dwellings were the trunks of large trees hollowed out by 
lire. They appeared to be ignorant of the art of fish¬ 
ing ; not a single canoe was seen on their whole coast. 
Their chief subsistence was derived from small birds and 
shell-fish, which they collected along the shore. 

A sufficient supply of fo’dder being procured for the 
cattle, captain Cook left Van Diemen’s Land, of •which, 
relying on the erroneous conclusions of captain Fur- 
ncaux, he observes, “ It is well known to be the southern 
part of New Holland.” 

The shijjs anchored on the 12th of February in their 
old station in (Jueen Charlotte’s Sound. On their arrival 
in New Zealand there were but two inviilids in both the 
crews, (’aptain Cook was not a little surprised at the 
shyness and mistrust of the natives, most of whom were 
known to him, and had experienced his kindness on his 
former voyages ; but he soon discovered the cause of their 
timidity. ()mai was on boar<l the Adventure witli cap¬ 
tain Furneaux on the former voyage, when ten of the 
crew of that vessel, as above related, fell victims to the fe¬ 
rocity of the natives. SeeingOmai now on board the Reso¬ 
lution, they judged that captain Cook could not be ignorant 
of the affair, and dreaded his vengeance in consequence ; 
but as soon as he understood the cause of their mistiust 
he laboured to convince them of his friendly intentions, 
assuring them that he had no tlesign of retaliating on 
them for the consequences of m'h’fFray to.tybich he was 
a stranger; and that so long as they condilctsd 4.em- 
selves peaceably they might consider him as thei r^ l ti L 
A chief named Kahoora frankly avowed that Tie 'had 
acted a principal part in cutting off captain Furncaux’s 
people, and that he had himself killed Mr. Rowe their 
p 4 
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commander. The attack was not, it appears, premedi¬ 
tated, but had its origin in a theft committed by one party 
and resented with liasty violence by the other ; but when 
captain Cook declared his willingness to forgive, he soon 
regained the confidence of the natives. To one chief he 
gave two goats, a male and a female, with a kid ; and to 
another, two pigs. It was his intention at first to have 
left here some sheep also, along with a bull and two 
heifers; but fearing tliat the chiefs whom he found on 
this part of the coast were not powerful enough to pro¬ 
tect the cattle from those who might ignorantly aim at 
destroying them, he changed his plan. He learned 
from the natives that the poultry which on former occa¬ 
sions he had left on the island had increased, the garden 
vegetables, though neglected, yet multiplied naturally, 
and some of them, as the potato, were greatly improved 
by the richness of the soil. At the request of Omai he 
consented to take with him two youths from New Zea¬ 
land, who seemed at first delighted with the change ; 
but when they completely lost sight of their native coun¬ 
try, they were overwhelmed with violent grief, which 
continued for many days. 

On the 25th of February the ships sailed from Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, and nothing remarkable occurred till 
tile 29 th of the following month, when land was dis¬ 
covered, which proved to be an inhabited island, called 
by the natives Mangeca. It was found impossible to 
land upon it for the surf. The natives sjiokc a language 
differing but little from that of the Society Islands, and 
were a handsome vigorous people, resembling Spaniards 
in complexion. They wore white turbans on their 
heads, made of cloth Uke that of Otaheite; they also wore 
sandals, woven apparently with a strong grassy sub¬ 
stance. One of them who ventured on board the sliip 
happened to stumble over one of the goats, and imme- 
diateh^asked Omai what bird it was. This apiiarent 
Uuild^ of the simple islander will appear less surprising 
when we reflect, that the name of a bird was perhaps the 
only general term for animals in his language; and there- 
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fore the only one applicable to a creature like the goat, 
not belonging to any of the species with which he was 
already acquainted.* 

Some leagues to the north of Mangeea another island 
was discovered, which the natives called Wateeo. Here 
our navigators went on shore, and were conducted by 
crowds of admiring natives to the cliief, who hospitably 
entertained them. Some plan, however, seemed to be 
concerted to separate the English, and to cut them off 
from their retreat to the ships j and perhaps the Indians 
wore chiefly deterred from the execution of this plot by 
the exaggerations of Omai, who relating the wonders he 
had seen in England, destribed guns or instruments of 
war so large, that many men could sit widiin them, and 
which at one discharge could sink the island in the 
ocean. When questioned respecting the guns on board 
die ship, he . said that they were capable of destroying 
immediately all the people on the island, though the ships 
were at that time a considerable distance from the shore. 
His story was not at first implicitly believed; but as 
he took delight in exciting the wonder of those who were 
simpler than himself, he heaped together a few cartridges, 
which he carried in his pocket, and then throwing on 
them some red hot embers, the conflagration and report 
that ensued appeared to the natives so astonishing, as 
sufficiendy to confirm all that he had related. They 
were consequently more cautious of giviiig offence to the 
English, who on the approach of evening were allowed 
to return to the ships. 

On this island ()mai met with three of his country¬ 
men, whose surprising adventure most happily illus¬ 
trates die manner in whiclr die scattered islands of the 
great ocean might have been originally peopled. About;, 
twenty persons of both sexes had embarked in a canoe 
at Otaheite, to cross over to the neighbouring island of 
Ulictea. For this short passage they had taken but a 
moderate stock of provisions. A violent tempest arose, 
which drove them diey knew not whither for many days. 
They had nothing to eat or drink, and their numbers 
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daily diminished, worn out by hmiger and fatigue. At 
length the canoe overset, when four only remained alive, 
and the destruction of this smaU remnant seemed now 
inevitable. They clung, however, to the sides of their 
vessel for some days, and providentially drifted towards 
this island, when the natives immediately sent out canoes 
and brought them ashore. Of the four who were thus 
saved one had since died ; the remaining tliree were so 
well satisfied with the kind treatment they had received, 
that they rejected the offer made to them at Oinai’s 
request of a passage to their native island. As the in¬ 
habitants of the archipelagoes in the great ocean are 
frequently at sea, crossing from one island to another 
with their wives and families, accidents like this, which 
transported four individuals a distance of 200 leagues, 
are likely to be of frequent occurrence. At all the islands 
which our navigators had discovered since their depart¬ 
ure from New Zealand, they had been disa])pointed from 
the want of good anchorage and other circumstances, in 
their hope of finding water and provisions. The season 
was now far advanced, and large supjdies of provisions 
would be necessary before proceeding into high northern 
latitudes. The prosecution of discoveries, tlierefore, in 
that direction was unavoidably postponed till the follow¬ 
ing year, as it was now much too late to venture into 
unknown seas with the prospect of achieving any thing 
important. Captain Cook determined to employ the 
intervening time in examining more minutely the seas 
between the tropics. 

He accordingly directed his course to the Friendly 
Islands, and on the 1st of May arrived at Anamooka. 
Here he experienced the kindest treatment from a chief 
named Fenou, by whose persuasions he was induced to 
go to Hepaee, a large island, or rather a cluster of 
islands, connected together by reefs passable at low 
water, and situated towards the north of this archipelago. 
The abundance of provisions which he found at Hepaee 
justified the representations of his friend Fenou. Here 
also he met with Poulaho, the king of the Friendly 
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Islands, who treated our navigators with a lavish gene¬ 
rosity worthy of a sovereign. Tongataboo, or Amster¬ 
dam Island, is the centre of his insular dominions, 
which extends, according to the natives, over 150 
islands. Several of these, inileed, are low rocky islets, 
without any inhabitants. About thirty-five of them are 
said to be larger, and must consequently be of much 
greater extent than Anamooka, which is ranked among 
the smaller isles. It is probable that the Prince IPil- 
liam’s Islands of Tasman, and the Keppel’s and Bos- 
cawen’s Lslaiids of captain Wallis, are comprehended in 
this list of islands subject.to Tongataboo. 

When Poulaho was asked in what manner the in- 
habitiints of this latter island had acquired tlie know¬ 
ledge of iron, he replied that they had at first received 
it from a neighbouring island called Neeootabootahoo. 
A shi)) had touched at that island a few years before, 
and had purchase<l a club from one of the natives for 
five nails which were afterwards sent to I'ongataboo. 
This was the first iron known among them, and there 
can be little doubt that the ship from which it was i>ro- 
cured was tlie Dolphin. If Poulaho’s description of 
this island be compared with captain Wallis's narrative, 
it will appear evident that Neeootabootahoo is the same 
as Keppel’s Island. 

But the most considerable islands within the know¬ 
ledge of these people are Hamoa, Vavaoo, and Feejee. 
The two former are the largest islands under the domi¬ 
nion of Tongataboo ; and from the information which 
captain Cook received, it would appear that the inhabit¬ 
ants of Hamoa had outstri 2 )ped the other islanders in 
arts and refinement. Feejee was hostile to Tongataboo, 
and its inhabitants were regarded with dread by the 
natives of the Friendly Islands for their fierceness in 
battle, and their savage practice of devouring their ene¬ 
mies. The men of Feejee, while they retain this bar¬ 
barous custom, are not inferior to their neighbours in 
art and ingenuity. Before captain Cook left the Friendly 
Islands he repaid the kindness of Poulaho by a gift of 
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inestimable value, consisting of live stock, horses, cows, 
sheep, and goats. The islanders seemed gratified witli 
the gift, and promised not to kill any of the animals un¬ 
til they had multiplied to a considerable number. On 
touching at Eooa our navigators were supplied with tur¬ 
nips, the produce of some seed scattered by them here 
on a former voyage. 

After remaining at the Friendly Islands between two 
and tliree months, during which time he became mi¬ 
nutely acquainted witli their geography, and the cha¬ 
racter of their inhabitants. Captain Cook at length took 
his departure from them, and on the 12tli of August 
arrived at Otaheite. lie found that a Spanish ship had 
touched here in the mean time, and had put on shore 
some cattle, of which a bull alone remained alive. He 
felt great pleasure, therefore, in augmenting the stock of 
the island with three or four heifers, besides a horse and 
mare, which were intendetl as a present to the king,Otoo. 
Two days after their arrival here captains Cook and 
Clerke mounted on horseback, and took a ride round the 
plain of Matavai; to the great surjirise of a multitude 
of the natives who attended upon the occasion, and 
gazed on the horsemen with as much astonishment as if 
they had been centaurs. What the two captains had begun 
was afterwards repeated every day by the other ship’s 
officers, notwithstanding which the curiosity of the Ota- 
heiteans still continued unabated. They were exceedingly 
deUghted with these animals when tliey saw the use that 
was made of them. Not all the novelties jrat together 
which European visiters had carried among the inhabit¬ 
ants, had inspired them with so high an idea of die 
greatness of distant nations. Otoo ivas by no means 
ungrateful for the benefits conferred on him; he offered 
a small double canoe, very elegantly finished, as a present 
to king George ; and he manifested his sense of respect 
still more strongly in expressing a wish that the English 
would establish a permanent settlement on the island. 
During this visit to Otaheite captain Cook had an oppor¬ 
tunity of Vfitnessing the fearful excesses to which these 
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social islanders are hurried by superstition, and of ob¬ 
serving the number of human sacrifices offered to their 
idols, on every occasion of war or other general excite¬ 
ment. 

It only remained now to settle Omai in the island of 
Iluaheine, which had been chosen as his residence. A 
piece of ground was allotted to him by the chiefs of the 
island ; a comfortable wooden house was erected for him 
by the carpenters of the ships. All the treasures which 
he had brought from England were landed, and the two 
young men from New Zealand, though reluctant, were 
prevailed on to remain with him, so that liis family con¬ 
sisted altogether of twelve or thirteen persons. In order 
to deter the natives from treating him witli injustice or 
violence, captain Cook spoke of returning at no great 
distance of time. Omai did not live long to enjoy his 
good fortune; it docs not appear tliat he had any reason 
to complain of the rapacity or covetousness of his neigh¬ 
bours. The numerous articles of European manufac¬ 
ture which were in his possession, rendered his house a 
splendid museum of curiosities in the eyes of a South Sea 
islander ; and it is possible that his pride felt gratified in 
being thus able to minister to their wonder and admir¬ 
ation. He conducted himself prudently, and gained the 
esteem of his neighbours by the affability with which he 
recounted his voyages and adventures. About two years 
and a half after captain Cook's departure, Omai died a 
natural death; nor did the New Zealanders survive him 
long enough to furnish European navigators with an 
ampler account of the influence which his experience 
and observations abroad may have exerted on his coun¬ 
trymen. 
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cook's third voyage CONTINUED. 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS DISCOVERED RT COOK.-- HIS ARRIVAL AT 
HOOTKA SOUND. — MANNERS OP THE PEOPLE. — EXAMINATION 
OF THE AMERICAN COAST. — COOK*S RIVER. — DISTANCE IIE- 
TWKEN ASIA AND AMERICA DETERMINED. — THE SHIPS STOPPED 
BY ICE IN THE POLAR SEA. — THE RUSSIAN FUR TRADERS. — 
ENTERPRISE OF LEDTARD. •— RETURN TO THE SAND^’ICH 
ISLANDS.—OWIIYHEE SURVEYED.— FRIENDLINESS OF THE NA¬ 
TIVES. -THE SHIPS LEAVE THE ISLAND, BUT ARE OULICJED TO 

RETURN. — ALTERED CONDUCT OP THE NATIVES. — BOAT 
STOLEN. — FATAL AFFRAY. — DEATH OF COOK. — SECOND AT¬ 
TEMPT TO NAVIGATE THE POLAR SEA.-DEATH OF CAPTAIN 

CLARK AND OF ANDERSON. — ARRIVAL AT .MACAO. — GENE¬ 
ROUS CONDUCT OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT.-SALE OF FURS 

IN CANTON,-EFFECT OF SODDEN RICHES ON THE SEAMEN. — 

RETURN OF THE EXPEDITION.-MERITS OF COOK. — HIS DIS¬ 

COVERIES. — HIS SURVEYS AND OBSERVATIONS. —CARE OF lllS 
seamen’s HEALTH-RESULTS OF HIS VOYAGES. - NEW HOL¬ 

LAND COLONISED. — TRADE IN THE PACIFIC. 


On the 8 th of December oiir voyagers left BoraBora, 
and lost sight of the Society Islands; their course was 
towards the north, and, on the ISlli of January, in 
lat. 21° N., land was discovered, which proved to he an 
island of considerable size, and beyond it two others 
successively became visible. As the ships approached 
the second island, a number of canoes came off from the 
shore, and the English were no less pleased dian sur¬ 
prised to bear the natives speaking the language of Ota- 
heite. When they came on board, they expressed their 
astonishment at the numerous strange objects that met 
their eyes with more lively emotions than captain Cook 
had ever yet witnessed among savage nations. They 
did not appear to he quite ignorant of iron, yet the 
wonder and surprise they displayed at every thing they 
saw left little room to doubt that they were wholly 
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unacquainted with Europeans. tThen captain Cook 
went on shore, the people fell flat on their faces before 
him, as if rendering homage to a superior being. The 
island was amply provided with the necessaries of life ; 
pigs, fowls, and fruits were purchased advantageously; 
and captain Cook made an important addition to the 
natural wealth of the island, by putting on shore some 
of his live stock. Among other articles brought by the 
natives for trade were cloaks and helmets, beautifully 
made with red and yellow feathers. These islanders 
were not inferior to the inhabitants of the more southerly 
groups in ingenuity or friendliness of disposition. They 
seemed to captain Cook to' be less fickle and voluptuous 
tlian the natives of Ctaheite, and less sullenly grave than 
those of Tongataboo; but his growing partiality to them 
was checked on discovering that they occasionally ban¬ 
queted on hum^an flesh. Of the group now for the first 
time visited, only five islands were seen by captain Cook, 
and to these, in compliment to his noble patron, the first 
lord of the admiralty, he gave collectively the name of 
die Sutidwich Islands. 

11 only remained now to accomplish the specific object 
of the voyage, by examining the north-west eoast of 
Aniferica, and particularly by trying to effect a passage 
into the Atlantic Ocean, round the northern extremity 
of that continent. On the 7th of March our navigators 
made the coast of New Albion in lat. 44° 33'. The 
inhabitants of this country were clad in furs w'hich they 
offered for sale; they conducted themselves civilly to¬ 
wards the English, but were remarkably tenacious of 
the rights of property, and expected payment for every 
thing, even the wood and water which the strangers 
took from the shore. They displayed considerable 
ingenuity, and were acquaint^ with iron, although in 
all their deahngs they gave thi^’ preference to brass, in 
consequence of which the sailors, in bartering for furs, 
parted with all their buttons. Among other articles 
procured from these people by exchange were two silver 
spoons, which, as well the iron, were supposed by captain 
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Cook to have been obtained by a circuitous inland trade, 
either from the Spaniards in Mexico, or the English fac¬ 
tories in Hudson’s Bay. He was not aware that this 
coast had been surveyed by thffiip^aniards four years 
previously; and that while the Spanish vessels lay here, 
the natives had exercised with great success their thiev¬ 
ing propensities: to tliis part of the coast he gave the 
name of King George's Sound, but the native name of 
Nootka has since prevailed. 

On leaving Nootka Sound, the violence of the wind 
compelled him to keep at a distance from the shore, so 
that for some degrees he was foiled in his intention of 
siuveying it; but, in lat. S9°, he entered another wide 
inlet, to which he gave the name of Prince William’s 
Sound, and here was surpriseil to find that the natives, in 
dress, language, and physical peculiarities, were exactly 
like the Esquimaux of Hudson’s Bay. Beautiful skins 
were obtained in plenty from these people for a very 
moderate price. On proceeding to the north-west, a 
wide inlet was discovered, which some conjectured might 
be a strait communicating with the Northern Ocean. It 
was deemed, therefore, advisable to explore it,- but when 
the boats had proceeded as high as lat. 6‘r^ SV or |j>out 
70 leagues from the entrance, the inlet appeared to ter¬ 
minate in a small river. The ships now proceeded to 
the west, and doubled the great promontory of Alashka ; 
and, on the 9th of August, they reachetl the most west¬ 
erly point of the American continent, distant only 13 
leagues from the opimsite shores of Asia. 'I'o this head¬ 
land Cook gave die name of Cajie Prince of Wales, 
Crossing the strait to the western shores, he anchored 
near the coast of the Tshuktzki, which he found to 
extend many degrees farther to the east tlian the posi¬ 
tion assigned to them in the maps of that day. He thus 
ascertained distinctly the width of the strait that se¬ 
parates Asia from America; for though Behring had 
sailed through it before, he had not descried the shores 
of tlie latter continent, and, consequently, remained ig¬ 
norant of the importance of his discoveries. Our navi- 
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gators now pushed forward into theNorthemOcean, when 
they soon fell in widi ice, which gave them reason to 
suspect the impossibility of continuing their voyage much 
farther. At length,;<^- the 18th of August, when after 
repeated struggles they had attained the lat. of 70“ 44', 
they saw the ice before them, extending as far as the eye 
could reach, forming a compact wall about six feet high : 
it was covered with a multitude of waliuses or sea-horses, 
which, though coarse food, were preferred by the seamen 
to salt provisions. 

It was now obviously impossible to advance, and 
Cook therefore resolved to, employ the winter in com¬ 
pleting his survey of tlie Sandwich Islands, and to 
renew his attempts in the Northern Ocean in the course 
of the following summer. On his arrival at Oona- 
lashka he received, through the hands of the natives, a 
present of a salmon pie, and a note which, though 
unintelligible, was known to be Russian. Corporal 
Ledy<ird, of the marines, who afterwards became so dis¬ 
tinguished as an enterprising traveller, now for the first 
time figured on the scene, and volunteered to go in 
search of the hospitable Russians. He was accordingly 
packed between the legs of two Esquimaux in a kajack 
or covered canoe, and in this uncomfortable state was 
rowed a distanee of fourteen miles. In two days he 
returned with three Rus.siau furriers; and shortly after, a 
Russian merchant, named Ismilofij arrived, who showed 
captain Cook two charts, which satisfied our great navi¬ 
gator as to the limitetl aequainiance which the Russians 
had with the north-west coast of America, and the un¬ 
disputed merit of his own discoveries. 

On the 2()th of November, in lat. 20° 55', our navi¬ 
gators discovered Mowee, one of the Sandwich Islanils 
which they had not visited; and on the last diiy of the 
month another great island, called Owhyhee, was dis¬ 
covered, which, as it appeared to exceed very far in 
magnitude and importance the other islands of the group, 
engage<l a proportionate share of attention, and captain 
Cook employed seven weeks in sailing round and survey- 
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ing its coasts. At length the ships came to an anchor 
in Karakakooa Bay, on the south side of the island. 
The natives came off to the vessels in canoes laden with 
provisions, and in such multitudes,'?that captain Cook in 
the whole course of his voyages had never seen so nu¬ 
merous a body of people assembled in one place. Many 
hundreds of them were swimming round the sliips like 
shoals of fishes. The interesting novelty of this scene 
compensated our voyagers, in some degree, for the dis¬ 
appointment they had experienced in their ex])edition to 
the north. “ To tliis disappointment,” says captain 
Cook, “ we owed our having it in our power to revisit 
the Sandwich Islands, and to enricli our voyage with a 
discovery, which, though the last, seemed in many re¬ 
spects to be the most important that had hitlrerto been 
made by Europeans throughout the extent of the Pacific 
Ocean.” Such is the concluding sentence of our great 
navigator’s journal. 

The intercourse of our people witli the islanders was 
an uninterrupted series of acts of kindness on both sides, 
the mutual liarmony being only momentarily disturbed 
by the thieving propensities of the natives. Provisions 
were procureil in the greatest abundance, and captain 
Cook made the experiment of salting a quantity of pork 
for sea stores ; and he succeeded so completely, that when 
the ships returned to Europe, some of the pork cured in 
the Sandwich Islands was found to be still in good 
order. A society of priests on the island were particu¬ 
larly active in forwarding the views of die English, and 
procuring them the sort of provisions they required. 
They even sent a large quantity to the sliips as a present. 
The king of Owhyhee, Tereeoboo, was actuated by the 
same friendly zeal as his subjects; and in his dealings 
with captain Cook evinced sincere attachment, as weU 
as the liberality befitting a prince. The islanders had 
conceived a particular liking for lieutenant King, and 
warmly solicited him to remain among them. When 
the day of departure aanrived, they seemed inconsolable at 
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their loss, and heaped whatever presents their island 
afforded on Cook and his companions. 

Such were the friendly sentiments of the natives when 
the ships sailed out ftf Karakakooa Bay, on the 4tli of 
September. It was captain Cook’s intention to make a 
complete survey of the islands ; but before he had pro¬ 
ceeded far a gale of wind came on, in the course of 
which the ilesolution sprung her foremast in so danger¬ 
ous a manner, that it was deemed necessary to return to 
Karakakooa Hay in order to repair it. 

When the ships arrived at their old anchorage, the 
bay was found to be nearly, deserted. The crowds who 
had been drawn together by the traffic opened with the 
ships, had now returned to their habitations through tlie 
country ; and it was, perha]>s, owliig to the absence of 
the chiefs, that the natives, who now came on board, 
carried on their depredations with much greater boldness 
than formerly. The punishment of the thieves gave 
rise to (|uarrels; and the intercourse with the islanders, 
though it had not altogether lost an amicable character, 
was embittereil by constant jarring and complaint. A 
boat was sent in pursuit of a native who had stolen tlie 
tongs from the smith’s forge ; but the crew, and the 
officer who commanded them, were disarmed and 
roughly handled by the islanders. Soon after, a party 
of the natives took away in the night the Discovery’s 
large cutter, which lay swamped at the buoy of one of 
her anchors, 'fhis was a matter of too much import¬ 
ance to bo overlooked, and Captain Cook was resolved 
to have recourse to decisive measures to recover the 
boat. He had often found the advantage in the South 
Sea Islands of seizing some of the principal people as 
hostages on such occasions, and he determined in this 
instance to make Tereeoboo himself answerable for the 
recovery of the cutter. Armed boats were stationed at 
each end of the bay to intercept all canoes that might at¬ 
tempt to get out, while captain Cook liimself proceeded to 
land with a party of marines, his crew being also armed. 

When he went on shore, the natives flocked around 
o 2 
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him as usual, prostrating themselves, and showing the 
customary marks of respect. He proceeded to the 
habitation of the king, whom, after some trouble, he 
persuaded to go on board. To this movement, however, 
the natives were generally averse ; yet they ottered no 
violence to captain Cook as he led tire king, with his two 
sons, through the crowd to the water side, where the 
marines were drawn up in case of attack. The old 
king followed with submission and apparent indifference ; 
but when he came near tire water’s edge, his wives and 
relations became so importunate to prevent his entering 
tire boat, that he sat down on the ground, and captain 
Cook was obliged to relinquish the idea of making him¬ 
self master of his iierson. There was now a great fer¬ 
ment among the natives, who were gathered in immense 
multitudes along the shore. Their alarm at the attempt 
made to entrap their king was heightened by an unfor¬ 
tunate occurrence that took pla(« at a little distance; 
tire boat stationed at the west end of the bay, seeing a 
large canoe put off from shore, fired a gun aliead of it 
to stay its progress, and the shot accidentally killed 
Kareemoo, a chief of distinction. When this intelli¬ 
gence reached them, the agitation of the crowds at the 
landing-place rose into fury. Tliey put on their war- 
mats, gathered large stones, brandished their knives, and 
exhibited in every way an insulting and menacing atti¬ 
tude. Notwithstanding the imminence of the danger, 
captain Cook would not allow the marines to fire, still 
hoping that the affair might terminate without shedding 
of blood. He discharged his musket, indeed, loaderl 
with small shot, at a chief who approached him with 
threatening gestures; but the shot rattling hanniessly 
oft' the thick matting, served only to embolden the infu¬ 
riated savage. The marines as well as the crew of the 
pinnace now fired upon the crowd ; but the multitude 
of the islanders was so great, that they could not easily 
retreat when daunted by the firing ; and, rushing upon 
the marines, forced them into the water, where 'four of 
them were killed. The pinnace was so crowded by 
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those who had been saved from the shorCj that her crew 
were in a great measure prevented from using their fire¬ 
arms, and thus afforded little protection to captain Cook, 
who now remained atone upon the rock. “ He was ob¬ 
served making for the pinnace, holding his left hand 
against the back of his head to guard it from the stones, 
and carrying his musket under the other arm ; an Indian 
was seen following him, but with caution and timidity, 
as if undetermined to proceed; at last he advanced upon 
him unawares, gave him a blow on the back of the head 
with a large club, and then precipitately retreated. The 
stroke seemed to stun captain Cook ; he staggered a few 
paces, then fell on his hand and one knee, and dropped 
his musket. As he was rising, and before iie could re¬ 
cover his feet, another Indian stablje<l him in the back 
of the neck with an iron dagger. He then fell into the 
water, about knee deep, where others crowded upon him 
and endeavoured to keep him under ; but struggling 
very strongly with them, he got his head up, and casting 
his eyes towards the pinnace, seemed to solicit assistance. 
Though the boat was not above five or six yards distant 
from him, yet, from the crowded and confused state of 
the crew, it seems, it was not in their power to save him. 
I’he Indians got him under again, but in deeper water: 
he was, however, able to get his head up once more ; and 
being almost spent in the struggle, he naturally turned 
to the rock, and was endeavouring to support himself by 
it, when a savage gave him a blow with a club, and he 
was seen alive no more. They hauled him up lifeless 
on the rocks, where they took a savage pleasure in using 
every barbarity to his dead body; .snatching the daggers 
out of each other’s hands, to have the horrid satisfaction 
of piercing the fallen victim of their barbarous rage.” 

'The lieutenant who commanded in the launch was at 
no great distance during the whole of this affray, of 
which he remained an unconcerned spectator. To his 
want of intelligence or of courage the fatal events of the 
day may, in a great measure, be attributed. But what 
seems more remarkable, although the fire from the boats 
a 3 
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at length succeeded in putting the Indians to flight, and 
the remains of captain Cook lay for some time deserted 
on the beach, yet the lieutenant returned to the ships 
without making any attempt to recover the dead body 
of his unfortunate commander. It was not without ex¬ 
treme difficulty, and until after repeated negotiations and 
threatening, that captain Clerke could succeed in reco¬ 
vering the princip.al part of captain Cook’s bones, which 
were committed to the deep with the usual naval honours 
amidst the sincere lamentations of the afflicted crews. 

As soon as the Resolution had undergone the necessary 
repairs, the ships hastened to leave a scene which re¬ 
called to the recollection of every one on board a calamity 
outw'eighing all the satisfaction that coulil result from 
the success of the expedition. Captain Clerke now took 
the place of the lamented Cook, and was succeeded by 
lieutenant Gore in the command of the Discovery. After 
leavingOwhyhee, the ships touched at the isliuid of Atooe, 
which was found desolated by a war originating in the 
claims of different chiefs to the goats which captain Cook 
had put on shore. These animals bad increased to six 
when the war broke out on their account, in the course 
of which they were all destroyed. The history of the 
introduction of useful animals into the South Sea Islands 
affords many parallel instances of human blindness, and 
of that barbarous degree of envy and rapacity which 
destroys a treasure rather than leave it in the possession 
of a rival. 

Captain Clerke proceeded now to execute the intentions 
of his late commander, by repeating tlie attempt to find 
a passage through the Northern Ocean. He touched at 
the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul in Awatska Bay, 
where he was treated by the Russians with unbounded 
hospitality ; and then passing Behring’s Strait a second 
time, penetrated as far as 70° 33' N., where the same 
obstacle which had prevented the prog^'ess of the ships 
the preceding year forbade him to advance any further. 
He met here with a firm barrier of ice, seven leagues 
farther to the south than that which had stopped the 
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prop-ess of captain Cook. The impossibility of a pas¬ 
sage by the north was now tliought to be sufficiently 
proved, and it was resolved to proceed homewards ; the 
chief jmrpose of thg expedition having been thus an¬ 
swered. Th|s resolution of the officers diffused among 
the crews, who were now heartily tired of the length 
of the voyage, as lively a joy as if the ships, instead 
of having nearly the whole earth to compass, were already 
arrived in the IJritish Channel. When the ships had 
just reached Kaintschatka, captain Clerke died of a de¬ 
cline : he had already circumnavigated the globe three 
times, having sailed first with commodore liyron, and 
afterwards with captain Cook. lUr. .Anderson, tlte ta¬ 
lented physician and naturalist of the expedition, had 
expired at Oonalashka, the preceding year, of the same 
complaint. Captain Core now succeeded to the com¬ 
mand of the expedition, and lieutenant King took the 
command of the Discovery. Their voyage to China was 
not pnxUictive of any important geographical results. 
In navigating those stormy seas they found it necessary 
to keep at a distance from land, and were thus baffled, 
by constant tempestuous weadier, in their attempt to 
survey the coasts of Japan. 

On the 3d of l)cceml)er our navigators arrived at 
Macao, where they first became acquainted with the 
ev, nts which had taken jilace in Europe since their de¬ 
parture, and of the war which had broken out between 
Creat llritain and France. A rumour of the generous 
conduct of the latter government at the same time reached 
th jra : an order had been issued in March, 1771), by the 
minister of the marine at Paris, to aU the commanders 
of French ships, acquainting them with the expeffition 
and destination of captain Cook, and instructing them 
to treat that celebrated navigator, wherever they should 
meet him, as a commander of a neutral and allied power. 
This measure, so .honourable to the nation which adopted 
it, is said to have originated in the enlightened mind of 
the celebrateil Turgot. Dr. Franklin, who at that time 
resided at Paris as ambassador from the United States, 
o 4 
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had, a short time before, issued a requisition, in which 
he earnestly recommended the commanders of American 
anned vessels not to consider captain Cook as an enemy; 
but he had no authority to enforcevJiis recommendation, 
and the government of the United States had not the 
magnanimity to adopt it. 

While the ships lay in the river of Canton, the sail¬ 
ors carried on a brisk trade with the Chinese for the 
sea otter skins which they had brought with them from 
tlie north-west coast of America, and which wore every 
day rising in their value. “ t)ne of our seamen,” says 
lieutenant King, “ sold his stock alone for 800 dollars ; 
and a few prime skins, which were clean and had been 
well preserved, were sold for 120 each. 'J’he whole 
amount of the value, in specie and goods, that was got 
for the furs in both ships, I am confident did not fall 
short of 2000A sterling ; and it was generally sui)[! 0 sed 
that at least twm thirds of the quantity we had originally 
got from the Americans were spoiled and worn out, or 
had been given away, or otherwise disposed of in Kamt- 
schatka. AV'hen, in addition to tlicse facts, it is remem¬ 
bered Uiat the furs w'ere at first collected without our 
having any idea of their real value; that the greatest 
part had been worn by the Indians from whom w'e pur¬ 
chased them ; that they were afterwards preserved witli 
little care, and frequently used for bedclothes and other 
purposes; and that probably we had not got the full 
value for them in China; the advantages that might 
be derived from a voyage to tliat part of the American 
coast, undertaken with commercial views, appeared to 
me of a degree of importance sufficient to call for the 
attention of the imblic." These observations of lieu¬ 
tenant King point to that which eventually proved to 
be the most important result of this expedition. A great 
branch of trade in the Pacific Ocean, which had hitlierto 
escaped the notice of the nations inosfe interested in its 
developement, and possessing establishments most con¬ 
veniently situated for carrying it on, was suddenly dis¬ 
covered, and soon after vigorously prosecuted by a ma- 
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ritime people from the opjwsite shle of the globe. The 
crews of both ships were astonished, as well as over¬ 
joyed, at the price paid them for their furs by the C;hi- 
nese; and their rage»to return to Cook’s River, in order 
to procure a cargo of skins, proceeded at one time almost 
to mutiny. A few, indeed, contrived to desert, and 
were among the first adventurers who crossed the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean in the newly discovered fur trade, 'fhe 
seamen thus unexi)ectedly enriched soon underwent a 
total metamorphosis; they arrived at Macao in rags, 
many of them having inconsiderately sold their clothing 
in the South Sea Islands; but, before they left that 
harbour, they were decked out in gaudy silks and other 
Chinese finery. Nothing of importance occurred during 
the remainder of their voyage home; and, on the 4th 
of October, the ships arrived safe at the Nore, after 
an absence of four years two months and twenty-two 
days. In the whole course of the voyage the Resolution 
lost but five men by sickness, of whom three were in a 
precarious state of health when the expedition left Eng¬ 
land : the Discovery did not lose a man. 

In order to estimate the merits of captain Cook, it will 
be only necessary to survey generally the extent and 
nature of his discoveries, and to examine what influence 
they exerted immediately on the commercial enterprise 
of nations. In the extent of the coasts which he sur¬ 
veyed or discovered, he far surpasses every other navi¬ 
gator. 'I’he eastern coast of New Holland, 2000 miles 
in extent, was totally unknown till he traced it; escaping 
from the dangers of that intricate navigation solely by 
his cool intrepidity and the resources of his skill. He 
also circumnavigated New Zealand, the eastern and 
southern parts of which were quite unknown, and sup¬ 
posed by many to be united to the Terra Australia In¬ 
cognita. New Caledonia and Norfolk Island were both 
discovered by him ; and the New Hebrides, from his 
labours, first assumed a definite shape in our maps. He 
rendered an essential service to geography also by his dr- 
curanavigating the globe in a high southern latitude; for. 
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though the exertions anti dangers of that difficult navi¬ 
gation were not repaid by any brilliant discoveries, it set 
at rest a question which bad for ages divided the opinions 
of speculative geographers. Sandwich Land, or Southern 
Thule, may be numbered among his itiscoveries, although 
it is probably the land which Gerritz had descried a 
century before. 

His discoveries on the north-west coast of America 
■were still more important and more extensive. In one 
voyage he effected more than the Spanish navigators had 
been able to accomplish in the course of two centuries. 
In sailing through Behring’s Strait, he determined the 
proximity of Asia and America, which Behring himself 
had failed to perceive; and he assigned the coast of the 
Tshuktzki to its true place ; which, in many maps of his 
time, was placed some degrees too far to the westward. 

It is needless to recapitulate here the large additions 
which he made to our knowledge of the groups of islands 
scattered through the Pacific Ocean. Some of the So¬ 
ciety and Friendly Islands were known before his time ; 
but ho carefully surveyed those archipelagoes, and fixed 
the positions of the chief islands, such as Otaheite and 
Tongataboo, with an accuracy equal to that of a Kuro- 
pean observatory. He prided himself especially on 
having discovered the Sandwich Islands; and there is no 
good reason to refuse him that honour; for, even if it 
be true that a Spanish navigator, nameil Gali, discovered 
those islands in 1576; and that he gave to Owhyhee 
the name of Mesa or Table Mountain, which is marked 
in old Spanish charts twenty-two degrees to the west 
of the Sandwich Islands, but in tlie same latitude with 
them; yet no stress can be laid on a discovery from 
which mankind derived no knowledge. The Spaniards 
seem soon to have totally forgotten the Sandwich Islands, 
if they ever knew them, notwithstanding the advantages 
which they might have derived from those islands in tlieir 
frequent voyages from New Spain to Manilla. Anson 
and many other navigators might have been spared in¬ 
finite distress and suffering in their voyages across the 
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Pacific, had any thing certain been known of the exist¬ 
ence and situation of the Sandwich Islands. 

Rut Cook’s merit is not more conspicuous in the 
extent of liis discoveries, than in the correctness with 
wliich he laid down the position of every coast of which 
he c.aught a gliin])sc. His surveys afford the materials of 
accurate geography. He adopted in practice every im¬ 
provement suggested by the progress of science; and, in¬ 
stead of committing errors amounting to two or three 
degrees of longitude, like most of his predecessors, his de¬ 
terminations were such as to be considered accurate even 
at the present day; nor was this the merit of the astro¬ 
nomers who accompanied him on his expeditions. He 
w^as himself a skilful observer, and at the same time so 
vigilant and indefatigable, that no oi>portunity ever es¬ 
caped him of ascertaining his tme place. He possessed 
in an eminent degree the sagacity peculiar to seamen; 
and in his 'conjectures respecting the configurations of 
coasts he very rarely erred. La Perouse, who was a 
highly aecomjdished seaman, always mentions the name 
of (.'oofc with the warmest admiration, and frequently 
jilludcs to the remarkable correctness of his surveys. 
Crozet, also, who wrote the narrative of Marion’s voyage, 
speaking of ('ook’s survey of the shores of New Zealand, 
says —“ That its exactness and minuteness of detail 
astonished him beyond expression but Cook’s skill as 
a marine surveyor may be still better estimated from the 
chart which, at the commencement of his career, he con¬ 
structed of the coasts of Newfoumiland ; and of that 
chart, captain Frederick Bullock, the able officer who 
has recently completed the survey of Newfoundland, 
speaks in those terras of warm commendation which a 
man of ability naturally bestows on whatever is excellent. 

Prom the second expedition of Cook may he dated the 
art of preserving the health of the seamen in long voy¬ 
ages : before that time, navigators who crossed the Pa¬ 
cific, hurried precipitately hy the shortest course to the 
Ladrones, or the Philippine Islands; and yet they rarely 
reached home without the loss of a large proportion of 
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their crew. Cook, on the other hand, felt himself per¬ 
fectly at home on the ocean ; he did not care to limit his 
voyages, either in space of time or of distance ; he sailed 
through every climate, crossing both the arctic and ant¬ 
arctic circles; and proved that a voyage of four years 
duration does not necessarily affect the health of seamen. 
This was a discovery of far greater importance than that 
of a new continent could have been : by his banishing 
the terror that arose from the frightful mortality that 
previously attended on long voyages, he has mainly con- 
tributeil to the boldness of navigation which distinguishes 
the present day. 

Among the immctliate effects of captain Cook’s voy¬ 
ages, the most important was the establishment of a 
colony at Botany Bay. That great navigator seems to 
have contracted a partiality towards the New Zealanders; 
he admired their generosity, their manly carriage, and 
their intelligence. Their country appeared to him fer¬ 
tile ; abounding in commodities which might become 
valuable in commerce ; and he hints, though with diffi¬ 
dence, to the possibility of a trade being carried on be¬ 
tween Europe and New Zealand. IBs observations on 
this subject had influence, no doubt, on the minds of the 
English ministers, and they resolved on establishing a 
colony at New Holland ; and the result has justified 
Cook’s sanguine anticipations. The fur trade also, which 
soon caused such a concourse of European shipping in the 
Pacific Ocean, originated with his third voyage; but his 
familiarity with the South Sea islanders, the trade which 
he established with them, and the practice which he com¬ 
menced of purchasing sea stores from them, have had, per¬ 
haps, a still stronger influence on navigation in the Pacific. 

Finally, to complete the eulogium on this great navi¬ 
gator, it will be sufficient to enumerate some of the dis¬ 
tinguished seamen who served under him, such as 
Vancouver, Broughton, Bligh, Burney, Colnett, Port- 
lock, Dixon, &c.: these men learned under Cook the 
arduous duties of tlteir profession, and they always spoke 
of him with unqualified admiration and respect. 
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CHAP. VII. 

VOVAOE OP EA PEROUSE, ETC. 

EMULATION OF THE FRENCH. — LA FEROUSE APPOINTED TO COM¬ 
MAND AN EXPEDITION. — HIS INSTR UCTIONS. — VISIT TO 

EASTER. ISLAND.-ACCOUNT OF THE STATUES. -ARTS OF THE 

PEOPLE. -SANDWICH ISLANDS. -AMERICAN COAST. -PORT 

DKS IKAN9OIS. -AN ISLAND PURCHASED BY THE FRENCH.-— 

CALAMllHUrs OCCURRENCE THERE. -VOYAGE TO MACAO.— 

JAPANESE SEAS. - COAST OPTATARY. - BAIE DE TEHNAI. - 

SAGALEEN.-INFORMATION DERIVED FR(»M THE PEOPLE. - 

STRAITS OF LA PEROUSE. -ARRIVAL AT KAMTSCHATKA. -MO¬ 
NUMENT TO CAPTAIN CLF.RKE. - M. LESSEES DESPATCHED 

OVERLAND TO EUROPE.- NAVIGATORS* ISLANDS. - MASSACRE 

OF THE FRENCH BY THE NATIVES. - VOYAGE TO BOTANY,— 

LETTER OF LA PEROUSE. — MYSTERY RESPECTING Ills FATE.— 

HXS MERITS. -DECREE OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. — d’eN- 

TRECASTEAUX SAILS IS SEARCH OF HIM. — FATE OF HIS EXPE¬ 
DITION. -ADVENTURE AT THE FEEJEE ISLANDS. - INFORM¬ 

ATION OliTAINED BY CAPTAIN DILLON AT TUCOl'lA. — HE 

RETURNS TO SEEK VESTIGES OF THE FRENCH, - VISITS MALI 

COLO. - ACCOUNT OF THE SHIPWRECK GIVEN BY THE NATIVES. 

— RELICS COLLECTED. - RESULTS. 

Great Britain now stooil pre-eminently distinguished^ 
and was looked up to wdlh gratitude by all civilised na¬ 
tions, for the bold and successful expeditions which she 
had fitted out in pursuit of geographical discoveries. 
As soon as the tvar, commencing in 177fi> was brought 
to a close, in 17H3, France, emulous of the glory of a 
rival nation, hastened to equip a squadron destined to 
solve those geographical difficulties which Cook had left 
untouched. 'J'he officer chosen to command tliis expe¬ 
dition was Francis Galaup de la Perouse, an officer of 
great experience and talents, and who had shown him¬ 
self particularly fitted to conduct an enterprise of this 
nature, by his skill in combating the difficulties which 
thw’art navigation in Hudson's Bay, whither in the 
late war he had been despatched wdth a squadron to de- 
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stroy the British settlements. In this affair he had also 
displayed a generosity in his treatment of the unfortu¬ 
nate colonists, which won him the applause and esteem 
of the English nation. 

The directions given to La Perouse for his voyage 
were remarkably luminous and instructive; but the plan 
was too comprehensive to fall within the capabilities of 
a single expedition. It aimed at little less than the fill¬ 
ing up of every chasm, and dispelling every obscurity, that 
still remained in maritime geography. He was ordered, 
in his passage to Cape Horn, to examine the southern 
coasts of Sandwich Land and New Georgia, so as to com¬ 
plete the survey made of these desolate countries by 
captain Cook. He was then to run in a high latitude to 
tlie west, in search of Drake’s Land. On approaching 
the tropics, he was instructed to ascertain correctly the 
position of Pitcairn’s Island, by which means the track 
of Carteret across the Pacific Ocean, and his various dis¬ 
coveries, might be more accurately fixed. After visiting 
Quiros's Island of the Handsome Nation, the Santa Cruz 
of Mendana, and the Salomon Islands, of which Bou¬ 
gainville had visited a portion; after completing the 
survey of New Caledonia, which Cook had traced only 
on the eastern side; Perouse was to explore the great 
Gulf of Carpentaria, on the north of New Holland, and 
then to return to the Marquesas to rest after his first 
campaign. The complete execution of what is here 
prescribed would alone have conferred honour upon any 
expedition. 

The French ships were next to proceed to examine 
narrowly die north-western coast of America, particu¬ 
larly widi a view to discover whether there was any 
communicadon with the east. The Aleutian Isles were 
next to be surveyed; and then the ships, having touched 
at Kamtschatka, were to proceed by way of the Kuriles 
and Japan to Manilla aijd China. Here they were 
to refresh, and prepare themselves for the most difficult 
and novel part of their task: this was to* explore the 
eastern coast of Tatary, with which European geo- 
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graphers had as yet but little acquaintance. The island 
of Yedzo being surveyed, the expedition- was to touch 
a second time at Kamtschatka, and then to return home¬ 
ward tlirough the Ladrones, the New Carolinas, and the 
Moluccas, surveying accurately and fixing the position 
of every coast at which they arrived. Nor were they to 
abandon, on their homeward voyage, all further search 
for the Cape Circumcision of Bouvet, though the fruit¬ 
less eftbrts of Cook to find that apocryphal land might 
have been deemed sufficient proof that it had no ex¬ 
istence. 

'I’he preparations for this expedition were as complete 
as its plan was extensive. Two fine frigates, the Bous- 
sole and the Astrolabe, were selected for it, and several 
men of the first eminence in every department of 
science were prevailed on to accompany it. In the 
number of these was Monge, who has since risen to 
distinction as one of the great triumvirate of French 
mathematicians. But his health was so seriously de¬ 
ranged by sea-sickness, that he quitted the expedition at 
Teneriffe, and thus saved a life which was destined to 
contribute so much to the advancement of science. The 
boldness of design and the extensive geographical know¬ 
ledge which marked the plan of this expedition, the 
liberality and care with which it was equipped, and the 
undoubted ability of all who were engaged in it, might 
have been deemed sufficient guarantees of its success, 
anil gave rise to the most sanguine expectations ; yet it 
was pursued throughout by a train of bitter misfortunes, 
and terminated in a lamentable catastrophe, hardly pa¬ 
ralleled in the annals of navigation. 

The commencement of tlie voyage was fortunate. 
The ships having taken refreshment at tlie island of St. 
Catharine, on the coast of Brazil, doubled Cape Horn 
with comparative ease; but nevertheless the voyage round 
the southern point of the American continent, even 
under favourable circumstances, was found so tedious 
and distressing, as to render it inexpedient to launch at 
once across the Pacific Ocean in pursuit of discoveries. 
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Xa Perouse steered, therefore, for Easter Island, of 
whose inhabitants the French naturalists were enabled 
to form a juster idea tlian those who had accompanied 
captain Cook. The colossal statues which chiefly attract 
the attention of visitors to this singular island, and 
which were supposed by the English to be moulded of a 
composition, were found to be formed of that light vol¬ 
canic substance called lapillo. The ground, in some 
places, was cultivated witli great care and skill j and 
the islanders, though fully as ingenious as described by 
the English, seemed to the French neither so miserable 
nor so few in number. They lived in villages, and in 
some instances the inhabitants of a whole district were 
lodged under the same roof. 'The great houses which 
were thus occupied in common were above 300 feet in 
length, constructed with great care, and resembled in 
appearance an inverted canoe. If the arts and social 
improvement of these islanders, rude as they are, be 
compared with the scanty means with which nature has 
provided them, they may, jjerhaps, be reckoned amongst 
^he most extraordinary people in the world. 

From Easter Island the French ])roceeded to the 
Sandwich Islands to obtain a stock of fresh provisions, 
and stayed a short time at Mowee, an island which Cook 
liad not surveyed. But nothing occurred of any interest 
while they remained here, nor were they able to add any 
thing of importance to the ami)le information respecting 
those islands which had already been published by the 
English navigators. 

Perouse now entered on the arduous portion of his 
labours, in the examination of the north-west coast of 
America, which he reached in June,1786, in lat. &l)°. Only 
two or three months now remained to him to examine 
this coast, as he was bound by his instructions to reach 
China by February, that he might commence the ex¬ 
amination of the Tatarian coast in the ensuing spring. 
He arrived on the coast of America near Mount St. 
Elias, from which point, towards the north, the coast 
had been carefully examined by captain Cook, for whose 
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memory Perouse had an unbounded veneration; and as 
he judged that it would be productive of greater benefit 
to science and more honour to himself, if he were to 
direct his attention to what that great navigator had left 
untouched, rather than aim at correcting him, he re¬ 
solved to run along the coast towards the south, from St. 
Elias to the Spanish settlement at Monterey. 

Not long after the French ships approached the shore, 
a harbour was tliscovered, with a narrow entrance, but 
setluctive in its appearance from tlie smoothness of the 
water within. After some he.sitation the French navi¬ 
gators ventured to enter it,, and succeeded in reaching 
a safe anchorage; but such was the violence of the 
current at the entrance, that tliey ivere in imminent 
peril of being thrown upon the rocks. “ During the 
thirty years, says Perouse, of my nautical experience, I 
have never seen two ships so near being lost." The 
French now proceeded to examine the head of the bay, 
which appeared to them to be one of tlie most extraor¬ 
dinary places in the vrorld. To form an idea of it, it 
is necessary to conceive a basin of water of unfathomable 
depth, bordered by peaked mountains, elevated and 
abrupt, covered with snow, and without one blade of 
grass to decorate this vast heap of rocks, condemned by 
nature to eternal sterility. The surface of the water is 
hardly ever ruffled by a breath of wind. Nothing dis¬ 
turbs it but the fall of the enormous masses of ice, 
which frequently separate from five different glaciers, 
while the sound is re-eehoed by the distant mountains. 
The air is so calm, and the silence so profound, that the 
voice of a man may be heard for half a league, as well 
as the cries of a few sea-fowl, who lay their eggs in the 
hollows of tlie rocks. 

The h'rench erected their observatory on a small island, 
of which they took formal possession, having purchased 
it from the natives. They deemed this harbour an ex¬ 
cellent station for carrying on the fur trade, and suffi¬ 
ciently distant from tlie factories of the Russians, En¬ 
glish, and Spaniards, to remove any complaints of en¬ 
voi.. III. u 
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croacliment on the part of these nations. In the crews 
of the two ships there was not a single invalid, and the 
expedition seemed hitherto crowned with success, when 
a misfortune occurred which threw a gloom over the 
minds of them all, and alloyed the confidence of hope 
with melancholy boilings. Three boats were sent to 
sound the entrance of the harbour, which was rendered 
difficult of access by the violence of the tides. M. 
d’Escurcs, who commanded the surveying party, was 
counselled by Perouse to proceed with extreme caution. 
But he, thinking it a display of courage to encounter 
dangers, the magnitude of which he did not compre¬ 
hend, ajiproached the rocks, where two of the boats were 
overwhelmed with the surf, and tlie third escajied with 
extreme difficulty. By this melancholy accident twenty- 
one persons lost their lives. 11 was afterwards observed 
that the Indians, in jiassing the entrance of the harbour, 
always offered uj) a prayer to the sun ; experience having 
taught them the danger of being involved in those rapid 
and eddying currents. Port tin- I-'miifois-, as this harbour 
was called, was found to be situated in lat. ,08'^ .37^ and 
west long. 13,9° 

'J'he ships now' proceeded southwards to the Spanish 
settlement at Monterey. During this part of his course 
Perouse observed the broken character of the coast, and 
conjectured the existence of that archipelago which has 
since been named Queen Charlotte’s Islands. I'he ships 
having undergone repairs at Monterey, where they 
arrived in the middle of September, crossed the Pacific 
Ocean without making any discoveries of importance, 
fixed the positions of the Ladrones and Bashee Islands, 
and anchored at Macao on the 2d of January, 178?. 

As soon as the necessary arrangements had Ireen made 
for his second year’s voyage, Perouse proceeded to Ma¬ 
nilla, whence he sailed in the beginning of April for the 
express purpose of surveying the cast coast of 'Patary. 
In his way he touched at the Pescadore and Loochoo 
Islands, but without having any intercourse with the 
inhabitants. He afterwards made the island of Quel- 
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paert, and ran along the coast of Corea. Cape Noto, 
on the western side of Japan, was soon afterwards dis¬ 
covered. As Perousc explored these seas, which were 
but little known to European navigators, with all the 
advantages residting from the growtli of astronomical 
science and the improvement of instruments ; and as he 
had before him the example of tlie indefatigable Cook, 
to whose vigilance and activity ho does ample justice, 
the observations made by him on the points which fell 
within his route, were calculated to serv'C as the basis of 
a justcr geograjihical delineation. 

At length, in the mi<ldle of .Tune, the French ships 
made the coast of I'atary, in lat. l-J", and ran .along at 
a little distance from the shore without jjerceiving any 
where the least indication of inliabitants. A harbour 
was discovered, in lat. lo'^ l.'F, where the sliiji came to 
an anchor, and which received the name of 2i(tie di; 
Tcriidi. On going ashore, the French were astonished 
to find that a country apparently fertile, and h.aded with 
the best gifts of nature, was yet without inhabitants. 
'J'he vegetation resembleil that of France, but was rather 
more vigorous and luxuriant. Hoses and lilies of various 
kinds covered the ground. The summits of the moun¬ 
tains vvere clothed with tall i>ine trees; lower down 
began the oak forests, which extended, gradu.ally dimi¬ 
nishing in loftiness, to the sea shore. Maple, birch, and 
other trees overhung the borders of the brooks and rivers. 
Kattiral orchards of aj>i)les, medlars, and hazel skirted 
the woods. The French, in endeavouring to explore 
the country, were unable to proceed, from the height of 
the gr.ass; and the appearance of some formidable snakes, 
added to the dithculties of impassable meadows, confined 
them to the shore. Traces of man were found here, but 
not of his permanent habitation. Trees were seen which 
had been cut with edge tools, and burial places containing 
a variety of relics. 

On proceeding again to sea, land was discovered to the 
east; and the French now found that they were saihng 
in a channel, or deep gulf. They anchored in a bay of 

II 2 
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this eastern land, which proved to be the land of Saga- 
leen, where they had the good fortune to meet with inhabit¬ 
ants—an intelligent, peaceable, and hospitable race—from 
whom some valuable information was obtained respecting 
the coast which they were exploring. A native being de¬ 
sired by signs to draw a map of the countries with which 
he was acquainted, began by drawing on the west a line 
to represent the sea-coast of Tatary or the country of 
the Mandchoos, which name he pronounced exactly as 
the French did. f)n the west he described an island of 
great length, which he called Cfioha, and, by pointing to 
himself, signified that it was his own country. He left 
a narrow channel between this island and the coast of 
Tatary, and w'here it was narrowest, near its northern 
extremity, ho placed the mouth of the river Sagaleen, a 
name which he also pronounced in such a way as to be 
easily recognised by the French. The mouth of this river 
he intimated was distant from his village a voyage of seven 
days in a canoe. The French were anxious to ascertain 
the correctness of this information by examining the 
whole channel to the north ; but finding that the sea 
shoaled uniformly as they advanced in that direction, 
while, at the same time, the prevalence of the south winds 
caused a heavy swell, and covered them with perpetual 
fogs, making it dangerous to yiroceed and difficult to re¬ 
turn, they deemed it imprudent to investigate it any far¬ 
ther. After a tedious navigation to the south, the ships 
reached the strait which separates the land of Sagaleen 
or Ohoka from that of Y esso: to this strait geographers 
have given the name of La Perouse. The fresh inter¬ 
course which our navigators had here with the natives, 
seemed to confirm the accounts which they had already 
received respecting the channel in which they had been 
sailing. They arrived at the conclusion, that Sagaleen 
is separated from the continent of Asia by a channel, 
reduced near the mouth of the river Sagaleen to a very 
narrow width-, and too shallow to be navigated by large 
vessels. In leaving the straits to which he has given 
his name, Perouse recognised the coasts described in the 
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voyi^^ of the Castricum, though hitherto the account of 
the ancient Dutch navigator had been considered as of 
no autliority. 

The discoveries made by Perouse in this part of his 
voyage were of the utmost importance to geography. 
Tile i.sland of Sagaleen (if it be really an island and not 
a peninsula) is one of the largest on the surface of the 
globe ; and yet so obscurely was it known to Europeans, 
that the Russians, who pretended to a more accurate 
ac<iuaintanee with those seas, even ventured to deny its 
existence. I'he land of Yesso, or Yedzo, also, which had 
hitherto been magnified and coloured through the me¬ 
dium of fable, now began to assume an asjiect of reality. 

At Kamtschatka Perouse experienced the same cordial 
hospitality as the English navigators ; to tlie memory of 
one of whom he had an opportunity of showing a generous 
attention. A brother of the celebrated I'rench geographer 
De Lisle had accompanied the expedition of Behring in 
Tshiricof’s ship, in the quality of astronomer; hut sick¬ 
ness, which made so many victims among his compa¬ 
nions, did not spare him, and his life terminated with 
the expedition. Captain (’lerke, when he arrived at 
Kamtschatka, sought and discovered the place of inter¬ 
ment of a stranger, whom the love of science had car¬ 
ried to the eastern extremity of Asia ; aiul he distin¬ 
guished the tomb of De Lisle de la ('royere by an ho¬ 
nourable inscription. Captain Clerke himself, when 
he visited Kamtschatka again, after a second run to the 
northward, closed here his laborious career, and was in¬ 
terred on shore. But time and the climate had effaced 
the inscription on his tomb: this I’crouse took pains to 
re-establish, and, to jirolong its duration, orderetl it to 
be engraved on copper. There is something peculiarly 
interesting in these mutual attentions of navigators, 
strangers to each other, but inspired with fraternal 
feelings by common danger and distance from home; 
where perhaps the dissociating spirit of national animo¬ 
sity might have forced them to tegard each other with 
the bitterest hatred. 

n 3 
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AVTien the ships were refitted and about to proceed to 
sea, I’erouse obtained permission from the governor of 
Kamtschatka to allow M. Lesseps, who had accompanied 
tile expedition as Russian iiiterjireter, to proceed to 
Europe over land. By him were sent to France the 
journals and surveys of the voyage as far as it had hitherto 
proceeded. Lesse]>s accomplished the journey with suc¬ 
cess, and, being an intelligent young man, was able to 
convey to Europe much information respecting countries 
hitherto but little known. lie was the first to perform a 
journey completely across tlie old world. 

Perouse having again put to sea, sailed for some time 
in the parallel of .‘>7seeking in vain for lands marked 
in the ancietit Spanish charts. He then crossed the line 
for the third time, and arrived at the Navigators’ Isles. 
He anchored at the island of Maouna, where, as the crews 
now began to feel the want of fresh water and ])rovi- 
sions, he hoped to be able to cstalilish a friendly inter¬ 
course with the natives. 'I’hc multitude of canoes seen 
here, and the familiarity of the island population with the 
sea, justly entitled the inhabitants of this archi))elago, in 
the opinion of La Perouse, to the title of navigators. 
The natives of Alaouna, with whom tlie French unfor- 
-tunatcly became more intimately acquainted, were a 
handsome vigorous race, w'ell proportioned, and of great 
stature; the men being commonly about six feet two 
inches in height, and at the same time remarkably robust. 
They looked on the French as pigmies; and the sense of 
their physical su])eriority incited them to an insolence 
and audacity which led at length to fatal results. 

The French, observing the utmost forbearance and 
caution in their dealings with these people, succeeded in 
obtaining a stock of provisions and water from the 
island, and Perouse, whose mind seems to have been 
filled with some presentiment of danger, was anxious to 
quit the place ; but M. de Langle, the commander of 
the Astrolabe, having discovered, as he thought, a secure 
little harbour, with a stream of fresh water running into 
it, was desirous of increasing his stock of this necessary 
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article, and succeeded in obtaining an assent to his pro¬ 
position. The boats from both the ships, containing in 
.all sixty-three persons well armed, |)roceeded to the 
shore under his command. But the harbour which had 
so much fixed his admiration was found to be so filled 
with coral rocks, as to be accessible only by a narrow 
channel, and it was so .shallow within that the boats 
could hardly approach the beach. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, the French commenced their operations 
of watering. 

The natives, at first few in number, lent their a.ssist- 
ance; but, as they became- more numerous they grew 
also more insolent, and at length llie retirement of the 
women and children from the crowd gave signs of ap- 
proacliing hostility. 'J'he French retreated to the small 
boats, which alone could ap]>roach the shore, and being 
thus crammed together were less capable of using their 
fire-arms with effect. The natives now commenced their 
attack, throwing stones of two or three pounds’ weight 
with uncommon force and precision. The small boats 
were tjuickly destroyed, and all those who did not throw 
themselves into the water on the side remote from the 
shore, and swim to the cutters, were cruelly massacred, 
the natives drawing the dead bodies ashore, and mangling 
them with barbarous exultation. (Japtain de Tangle 
himself was the first who fell. AX. Tamaiion, the na¬ 
turalist of the expeilition, and nineteen more, perished in 
this melancholy affray. ^V'hen those who escaped 
reached the ships with an account of the catastrophe, 
the grief and indignation of the crews rose to a pitch of 
fury which I’erousc found it difficult to restrain. They 
desired ardently to avenge on the barbarous i.slanders 
die deaths of their murdered comrades; but he succeeded 
in appeasing them in some measure, and averted the 
evils that must have resulted from giving way to a sally 
of passion, at best unavailing, and perhaps unjust. 

This second misfortune which befel the expeilition 
must have thrown a great gloom over the minds of all 
II 4 
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who were engaged in it, and rendered them more sus¬ 
picious in their intercourse with uncivilised tribes. It 
might have been owing, in some degree, to this circum¬ 
stance tliat Perouse, in sailing by Vavaoo, and some 
other islands, of which (look hail heard glowing ac¬ 
counts from the Friendly islanders, did not endeavour to 
establish any communication with the natives. He made 
little delay in passing tlirough this interesting archipe¬ 
lago, and continued his course to the southward, till he 
came in sight of Norfolk Island. Ilis naturalists, how¬ 
ever, were less fortunate than those who accompanied 
Cook, and were unable to effect a lauding on this se¬ 
questered spot. 

AFlien the French shi|)s arrived in Botany Bay, where 
they tlesigncd to refit themselves completely for their 
third campaign, they were overjoyed to see some En¬ 
glish men of war lying at anchor there. 'J’he meeting 
of Europeans in the remotest quarter of the glohe is like 
the meeting of old friends and relations. Perouse found 
that the Engli.sh, wdio had come here for the purpose of 
establisliing a colony, were removing their settlement to 
Port Jackson, a fine harbour situated a few miles to the 
nerth. He acknowledges that he received every attention 
from the settlers and governor of the new colony, with 
which, as itwasdistant from them only ten miles overland, 
he was able to maintain a constant intercourse. By the 
English ships he sent to Europe the remainder of his 
journal and charts since his departure from Kamtschatka. 
In a letter also written from Botany Bay, and dated 
February 7- 1787, he gives the following intimation of 
the plan he intendetl to pursue during the remainder of 
his voyage:—“ I shall proceed,” he says, “ to the 
Friendly Islands, and do every thing enjoined in my 
instructions relative to the southern part of New Cale¬ 
donia, to the island of Santa Cruz of Mendana, the 
southern coast of the Land of the Arsacides of Surville, 
and the Land of Louisiade of Bougainville, and shall 
endeavour to ascertain whether the latter constitutes a 
part of New (Juinea, or is separated from it by a strait. 
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Towards the end of July, 1788, I shall pass between 
New Guinea and New Holland by another channel than 
Endeavour Strait, if any such exist; and during the 
month of September and part of October 1 shall visit the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and all the coast of New Holland, 
as far as Van Diemen’s Land ; but in such a manner 
that it may be possible for me to stretch northward time 
enough to arrive at the Isle of France in the beginning 
of Deceinlier, 1788.” Such was the tenour of the last 
coinmuniciition received from this unfortunate navigator. 
JIc sailed from Botany Bay soon after the date of this 
letter, and nothing was known of his fate till our own 
days. 

La Perouse ajtpears to have been an enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirer of captain Cook ; and, among the immediate fol¬ 
lowers of that great man, there was no other who 
imitated him more successfully in his endeavours to 
preserve the health of his men. There was but little 
sickness on board the French ships ; and the fatal acci¬ 
dents which took place at Port des Francois and the 
Navigators’ Isles, are rather to be ascribed to the heed¬ 
less impetuosity of the French than to the imprudence 
of their commander. Cook had ascertained with pre¬ 
cision the position of so many jdaccs in the South Sea, 
as greatly to facilitate its navigation to those who came 
after him. In this also La I’erouse laudably emulated 
the fame of our great navigator ; and, being accompanied 
by men of abilities, and provided with the instruments 
which the advanced state of science rendered desirable, 
his observations formed a valuable accession to geography. 
He defined with truth, though not with minuteness, that 
part of the north-west coast of America which Cook had 
been prevented from examining ; and uniting his survey 
with those of the English and Spanish navigators, he 
completed the general outline of that continent. His 
discoveries on the coast of 'Patary were still more im¬ 
portant ; and, considering the diiiiculties he had to con¬ 
tend with, reflect the highest credit on his skill and 
perseverance. 
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Above two years bail now elapsed from the time which 
La Perouse had fixed on for his return home, and no 
intelligence whatever could be met with respecting his 
fate : there could be no doubt, therefore, that he had 
suffered shipwreck, and had either been swallowed up 
in the ocean, or, perhaps, still survived with the rem¬ 
nant of his companions on some sequestered island in 
the South Sea, tormented by the capricious enmity of 
the barbarous natives, and by the agonising reflection 
that he was exiled for ever from his native country. 
These considerations induced the National Assembly to 
pass a decree in February, 1791, in which they entreated 
the king of France to communicate with the sovereigns 
of European nations, and imjdore them, in the name of 
humanity, to enjoin their subjects navigating in every 
part of the world, and particularly in the Soutli Sea, to 
collect what tidings they could respecting the unfor¬ 
tunate French exjiedition ; and if they met with any of 
its survivors, to render them all the assistance in their 
power. The king was at the same time entreated to 
equip two ships, for the double purpose of investigating 
tile fate of La Perouse and of com])leting the ]>lans of 
geographical discovery which he hail left unfinished. 

The command of this expedition was given to admiral 
d’Entrecasteaux. On his arrival at the Cape of Good 
Hope he received an express from India, informing him 
that among the Admiralty Isles, to the west of New 
Britain, the commander of a Dutch ship had seen the 
natives dressed in the uniform of the French navy; whence 
he concluded that tlie French ships had been thrown 
away there. Notwithstanding the intrinsic improbability 
and imperfect authenticity of this rcjiort, which placed 
the wreck of the expedition so far from its intended 
course, D’Entrecasteaux found himself obliged to dis¬ 
prove its correctness by ocular examination. Before he 
sailed from France, a report had been spread there by an 
English captain, a prisoner of war, that the wreck of a 
French ship had been seen by him on the south side of 
New Georgia, a portion of the Salomon Islands. 
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When D’Entrecasteaux reached the Admiralty Isles 
lie was unable to discover any thing that could coun¬ 
tenance the belief that French ships had at any time 
been lost there: he accordingly resumed his original 
plan of operations, sailed round New Holland on the 
west and south, and then proceeded from Botany Bay 
to examine the route which La Perouse, in his last letter, 
had intimated his intention to pursue. In order to ac¬ 
complish satisfactorily the main object of bis voyage, 
and to discover the traces, if any existed, of his ship¬ 
wrecked countrymen, he made it a rule to sail as near 
the shore as coukl be done With safety; and this circum¬ 
stance, added to the minuteness of his surveys and the 
accuracy of his ohservatipns, rendered this voyage pro¬ 
ductive of much geographical information ; not, indeed, 
in discoveries of magnitude or importance, but in the 
exact delineation of long lines of coast. The observ¬ 
ations of the naturalist La Billardiere, who accompanied 
the expedition, have also contributed much to imjuove 
our knowledge of the productions of the globe. D’En¬ 
trecasteaux, however, could find no vestiges, nor collect 
any tidings, of La l*erouse : he was satisfied, from his 
examination of the natives, that that unfortunate com¬ 
mander had never visited the Friendly Islands. On his 
return home the French admiral saw at a distance one 
of the Queen Charlotte group, which he named Isle 
ile Ilerhcrvhe, and which, by a strange fatality, he 
omitted to examine as narrowly as he was accustomed. 
He died soon after, as well as the officer second in com¬ 
mand. Sickness made such ravages among the crews, 
that nearly one third of the men was carried off before 
the arrival of the expedition at Java; where, to complete 
the train of misfortunes, the ships were seized by the 
Dutch as prizes, and tlie officers learned the fatal events 
of the French revolution, by which they were deprived 
of their commissions. 

Thus terminated the expedition of D’Entrecasteaux, 
hardly less unfortunate than that which it went in search 
of. The confusion in which France was plunged pre- 
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vented any further undertaking in search of La Perouse ; 
and nearly forty years elapsed before a single ray of 
light appeared to tlispel the cloud of mystery that hung 
over his fate. 

In September, 1813, the Bengal ship Hunter, com¬ 
manded by captaiu liobson, touched at the Fegjee Islands 
to procure a cargo of sandal wood. The natives are 
now accustomed to trade with Europeans, sometimes 
assisting in furnishing the cargo, and are rejiaid for their 
trouble chiefly by fire-arms and ammunition. The 
European triidcrs, also, uninfluenced by any sentiments 
but those of gain, not unfrequently assist them in their 
barbarous warfare, and help them, if not to devour their 
enemies, at least to provide the banquet. Hence deadly 
animosities naturally arise between the Europeans anil 
some tribes of the natives ; and while the Hunter lay at 
one of those islands, all the Europeans on shore, the 
majority of whom were profligate characters who had 
deserted from trading ships and settled there, were mas¬ 
sacred and eaten by the Indians, with the excc))tion of 
three: Martin Bushart, a Prussian, with his wife, a 
Feejee woman, and Achowlia, a Lascar, took refuge on 
board the Hunter, and begged to be put on shore at the 
first habitable island that should be met with. They 
were accordingly laniled, with their consent, at Tur(>)iia 
or Barwell Island, in lat. 12° l.'i' S., long. 1()!)°, at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Queen Eharlotte Islands, 
where they were kindly received by the natives. 

In May, 182(), captain Dillon, who had been an officer 
on board the Hunter during the voyage of that ship to 
the Feejee Islands, and who was one of the three Eu¬ 
ropeans that escaped from the hands of the islanders, 
returning from Valparaiso to Pondicherry in the St. Pat¬ 
rick, came in sight of the island of Tucopia : curiosity 
prompted him to enquire after his old acquaintances who 
had been put ashore there. As he approached the land, 
canoes came oft' to him with the Lascar and Martin 
Bushart. The gunner of the ship bought from the 
Lascar a silver sword guard; and, in answer to the en- 
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quiries made respecting the mode in which the islanders 
had procured it, Martin Bushart related that on his first 
arrival on the island he found there several iron bolts, 
axes, knives, tea cups, one silver spoon, and some other 
articles, all of French manufacture. When, in the course 
of a couple of years, he had acquired tlie language of the 
natives, he learned that no ship had been seen at the 
island previous to the Hunter, but that all those articles 
had been brought from Manicolo, a group of islands 
situated two days’ sail in a canoe to the westward. Cap¬ 
tain Uillon thought he could discern on the silver sword 
guard the initials of La PeroUse’s name; and prosecuting 
his enquiries among the natives, many of whom had 
visited the islands to windward, he heard from them 
that, many years before, two ships had been thrown away 
on the shores of Manicolo; that the crew of one had 
been all killed, while the people on the other got safe to 
shore, where they remained some time, until they built 
a small vessel with two masts from the wreck of the 
large one: the strangers then went away, leaving behind 
them, however, a few of their number, who proved very 
serviceable in warfare to the tribes with whom they were 
allied. The Lasear, who had visited Manicolo, had seen 
tivo of these Jluropcans, but he could not be induced to 
return again to that island. Martin Bushart, however, 
being weary of a savage life, was willing to accompany 
captain Dillon, aiul to assist him in his researches among 
the islands to windward ; but when the ship had come 
within sight of Manicolo (the Recherche Island of D’En¬ 
trecasteaux,) the winds fell calm, provisions also began 
to fail; and, delay being particularly prejudicial to trading 
voyages, the captain was obliged to abandon his re¬ 
searches for. the present, and to hasten his return to 
Pondicherry. 

On his arrival in India, he lost no time in presenting 
a memorial to government, stating the clue which he 
thought he had discovered respecting the fate of La Pe- 
rouse, and his own fitness, from long habits of intercourse 
with the islanders of the South Seas, to prosecute the en- 
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quiry ; the rcstUt of which was not only interestinp; to 
mankind in general, but might redound also not a little 
to the honour of tlie government by whose liberality it 
was undertaken. This apidication immediately met with 
the attention it deserved. A ship, named the Kesearch, 
was placed under the command of captain Dillon, who 
sailed on his voyage of investigation in Janu.ary, 18tl7. 
lie first touched at Tucojiia, where he provided himself 
with a native pilot and interpreter, and then proceeded to 
Manicolo, which, after an accurate survey, he found to he 
almost entirely surrounded at a little ilistance by a reef 
of coral rocks, passable only at a few narrow openings. 
From the natives, with whom he was able to establish a 
friendly correspondence, he learned that one of the ships 
had struck at a ])lace called M'hannow, and sunk in deep 
water, the other ran on the rocks near I’aiou, and from 
her the strangers landed, and remained on the island five 
months, during which time they built themselves a small 
vessel. They pointed out the place where these oper¬ 
ations had been carried on, and it seemed well adapted to 
the jmrpose. The natives denied that they had attacked 
and killed the erew of one of the ships ; nor was cai)tain 
Dillon able to find any confirmation of the report, which 
he had heard from the Tui^pians, that the skulls of the 
shipwrecked strangers wore preserved in a jmhlic build¬ 
ing called the ^pirit-hottse : he is of opinion that the 
hostility of the islanders to the French, who it appears 
were obliged, while they remained on the ishutd, to en¬ 
trench tbcinsclves with wooden palisades, arose not from 
wanton barbarity, but from the belief that the strangers 
were preternatural beings, or spirits of the sea. 'J’hat 
their habitual ferocity was irritated by su])crslition is 
rendered likely from the accounts which they give of 
the French, whom they describe as conversing with the 
sun and the stars by means of a long stick, thus ob¬ 
viously alluding to the business of the observatory. The 
cocked hats of the French perhaps mi.sled them into the 
belief that their noses were a yard long. Their descrip¬ 
tion of the sentinels was not less ludicrous; for they 
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represented them as men standing on one leg, and hold¬ 
ing a bar of iron in their hands. 

Captain Dillon applied himself with assiduity and 
success to collect the relics of the French. On examining 
the coral reef where the ship had struck, he discovered 
and raised several brass guns. From the natives he pur¬ 
chased some fragments of a theodolite, the backboard of 
a ship, ornamented with a fleur-de-lis; a ship’s bell with 
the inscription Bazin m'afait; a great (juaiitity of iron 
in bars and bolts; some fragments of china; fragments 
of liarometcr tubes, and other articles. In April he re¬ 
turned to Calcutta. 

Al lien captain Dillon arrived in I’aris, in February 
1828, with the relies of the I’rcnch expedition, he was 
graciously received by Charles X., who liberally recom¬ 
pensed his toils with a pension of 4f)00 francs. Count 
Lessejis, who had quitted the exjiedition of La I’erouse 
at Kamtschatka, recognised the guns and the millstones 
as resembling those which were on board the French 
frigates ; the carved backboard also he believed to have 
belonged to the Jloiissolc; the armorial bearings, en¬ 
graved on the bottom of a silver candlestick included 
among the relics, were at tlie same time recognised by 
the ex[iert genealogist, sir irilliam Jletham, to be those 
of Colignon, who was botanist on board the same frigate. 
Thus it ajipears likely that the Boussolc, with La I’e- 
rousc himself, was thrown upon the ridge, while the 
Astrolabe and all her people sank in deep water: what 
became of the unfortunate commander, after he left Ma- 
nicolo, it is impossible to conjecture. Of the two French¬ 
men vvho had been seen on that island by the Lascar, one 
had died at an advanced age, about three years before 
captain Dillon’s arrival there ; the other had followed 
the fortunes of a chief with whom he was allied, and 
who, being worsted by his enemies, had retired to some 
of the neighbouring islands. 
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Though Cook was not the first navigator who visited 
the South Sea, yet, by the combined merit of his <lis- 
coveries, and of his skill in preserving the health of his 
crew in long voyages, he may be said to have been the 
first who traced a permanent path across the great ocean, 
and laid it completely open to Uie enterprise of Eu¬ 
ropeans. The fur trade on tlic north-west coast of 
America, to which he guided the hardy enterprise of 
British merchants; the colony in New South Wales, 
which also originated in his discoveries; and the success 
with which he wintered and provisioned his sliips among 
the numerous islands of the great ocean; were all so 
many causes which led to a frequent and active inter¬ 
course between Europeans and the islanders of the South 
Sea. The fur trade started up with vigour immediately 
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on the return of his ships from the last expedition ; but 
the active tide of commerce originating in this impulse 
ran at first to the nortliward of the line, so as to em¬ 
brace only the Sandwich Islands in its scope. 

It was not till eleven years had elapsed after Cook’s 
last visit to Otaheite, that a European ship again touched 
at that island. In 1788, the I’enrhyn, commanded by 
lieutenant Watts, on her voyage from Port Jackson to 
China, being in great vvant of water and provisions, ran 
far to the east and made the island of Otaheite. The 
natives were so earnest in their enquiries respecting cap¬ 
tain Cook, that lieutenant AV’atts, fearful lest he should 
lose his influence with them if he revealed the truth, 
pretended that Cook was still alive and returning to visit 
his Indian friends. A portrait of himself, which that 
great navigator had left with the king of the island as a 
token of his esteem, was brought on board the Penrhyn 
to be repaired. Notwithstanding the charge of levity 
brought against the islanders of the South Sea, and parti¬ 
cularly the inhabitants of Otaheite, their attachment to 
those who first made them acquainted with the arts of 
civilisation appears to have been unalterably sincere. 

Not long after the departure of the I’enrhyn from 
Otaheite, captain llligh arrived there in the Bounty. He 
had been sent to the South Sea for the imrfmse of col¬ 
lecting plants of the breail-fruit tree, and other valuable 
vegetable productions, to be afterwards transplanted to 
our colonies in the West Indies. He helped to confirm 
the natives in the delusive belief that captain Cook was 
still living. He experienced from them all the kind 
treatment that the dissensions of the island would allow; 
Poinare the king, and his queen Iddea, entreated him 
to carry them to Britain. H aving remained eight months 
in Matavai Bay, and taken on board above 1000 plants 
of the artocarpus, or bread-fruit tree, captain Bligh left 
the island to return home: but his crew were become 
corrupterl by the life of indolence and enjoyment which 
they had led here. 'Phe superiority which they pos¬ 
sessed over the islanders, and the homage they received 

VOL. HI. I 
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from them, intoxicated their minds, and allowed them to 
see only the allurinp; side of a semi-barbarous life. 'I'hey 
formed a plan of mutiny, which they put in execution 
when the ship was leaving the Friendly Islands ; and 
captain UHgh, being seized by the mutineers, was forced 
into an open boat with his officers and a few of his men, 
in all sixteen persons; and, with a compass and small 
stock of provisions, was turned adrift, and left to make 
his way homewards. The mutineers in the Bounty, 
under the command of Fletcher t'liristian, then put the 
ship about, and giving three cheers for Otaheite, soon 
disappeared. This occurred not far from the island of 
Toofooa, on which Bligh landed, in hoj)es of obtaining a 
stock of water; but the islanders, perceiving his weak¬ 
ness, were disposed to detain him and his cotnpanions, 
and with ihfficulty he effected his escape. After a most 
surprising voyage, he reached the Dutch settlement at 
Timor, having passed Torres’s Strait by a channel dif¬ 
ferent from that explored by Cook, anti having made 
such observations in his passage, notwithstanding his 
want of instruments, as to render considerable service to 
geography. 

In the mean time the mutineers in the Bounty, under 
the command of Fletcher Christian, one of the mates, 
directed their course to Otaheite; but not thinking it 
prudent to remain on an island where detection and 
punishment would he so likely to follow their offence, 
Christian steered for Toobooai, an island discovered by 
Cook in his second voyage, about 100 leagues to the 
south of Otaheite; but the want of animals on that island 
forming a great objection to their residing on it, the 
mutineers returned to Otalicite, where Christian told the 
natives that he had met captain Cook, who commanded 
him to get all the live stock possible, to make a settle¬ 
ment on an island not far to the west. The islanders, 
overjoyed at this intelligence, and anxious to evince their 
zeal for the great man whose presence they shortly ex¬ 
pected, vied with each other in executing the commands 
of Christian ; and in a few days he was able to set sail 
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for Toobooai, having on board 4fi0 hogs and 50 goats, 
besides a plentiful supply of dogs, cats, and poultry. 
The bull and cow left on the island by captain Bligh 
were also taken away, but the former soon after died of 
the injuries he received. Several Otaheitean women, and 
a still greater number of men, who had concealed them¬ 
selves in the shij), accomjianied the mutineers. Among 
these emigrants was Oedidec, or more properly Hcte- 
hete, the native of llorabora, who had accompanied cap¬ 
tain ('ook during a part of his second voyage. But at 
Toobooai the mutineers could not agree with the native 
inhabitants, whose continual hostilities rendered their 
abode there so uncomfortable, that in 17^9 they quitted 
it for the third and last time. As soon as the Bounty 
anchored in Matavai Bay, some of the natives, and six¬ 
teen of the mutineers, went on shore. Those who re¬ 
mained on board cut their cable in the night and put to 
sea, and no account was heard of them for many years: 
thirty-five islanders, men, women, and children, went 
with them. 

I'he Englishmen who remained at Otaheite, and who 
had been seduced into crimes by the hope of a life of 
ease and pleasure, were now obliged to exert themselves, 
to avert the consequences of their helpless situation. 
They succeeded in building a schooner of forty tons; 
and astonished the natives not so much by their skill as 
by their industry and perseverance. The example of 
their boldness and vigour must have excited an important 
influence on the simi)le natives; and their intrinsic su¬ 
periority would probably in a short time have rendered 
them practically masters of the island. One of them, 
named Churchill, actually became sovereign ofWahea- 
dooa, the smaller peninsula, by right of succession to his 
tiyo, or friend, the former king. The natives seemed to 
have been proud of their foreign chief ; for when he was 
murdered by an envious comrade, they avenged his death 
by burying the assassin under a shower of stones. 

In 179h tlte Pandora frigate, captain Edwards, ar- 
I 2 
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rived at Otaheite, having been sent by the British govern¬ 
ment to apprehend the mutineers. All of these who 
remained on the island, fourteen in number, were taken 
on board, to the inexpressible grief of the islanders. The 
Pandora was wrecked on her passage home, in Endeavour 
Straits, and four of the mutineers were among the num¬ 
ber of those who perished on that occasion. Of the ten 
who arrived in England, only three suffered sentence of 
death. 

No tidings, in the mean time, could be met with re¬ 
specting Christian and the seven mutineers who had 
sailed with him in the Bounty ; and twenty years passed 
over before any clue was found to the mystery of his 
fate. At length, in 1808, captain Folgar, commanding 
an American trader, touched at Pitcairn’s Island to com¬ 
plete his cargo of seal skins. lie su])posod that the 
island was uninhabited, but, to his surprise, three young 
men, who spoke English well, came off’ to the ship in a 
double canoe, with a present of fruit and a hog. They 
said that their father was an Englishman, who had 
sailed with captain Bligh; and captain Folgar, on 
landing, saw an Englishman, named Alexander Smith, 
who had been one of the crew. He was the only one 
of the mutineers who remained alive, the rest having 
been murdered by the Otaheitean men, who were imme¬ 
diately after sacrificed to the vengeance of the widows. 

Smith appears to have been uneasy at the discovery 
made of his retreat, for in all subsequent accounts he 
appears under a changed name. In 1814, captain Staines 
fell in with Pitcairn’s Island, and found, to his astonish¬ 
ment, that all the inhabitants, forty-six in number, spoke 
good English. A venerable old man, named .John Adams, 
was the patriarch of the community, or rather family, in 
which no germs of discord or vice had yet found place. 
The eldest born on the island was the son of Christian, 
and was baptized Thursday October Christian. Old 
Smith, or Adams, was at first much alarmed lest the 
English were coming to apprehend him; but tliis fear 
once dispelled, he and Ids people expressed the most 
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extravagant joy at the sight of those whom they were 
pleased to call countrymen. 

The young natives of Pitcairn’s or Christian’s Island 
are beautifully formed, uniting the vigour so common 
among the islanders of the South Seas with features 
decidedly English. The women, in jiarticular, are re¬ 
markable for their majestic carriage and matchless sym¬ 
metry : they are, at the same time, modest, innocent, 
and cheerful. The houses on the island are well built, 
and neatly furnished with beds and bedsteads. A supply 
of instruments, such as spades, hatchets, &c. was made 
from the iron in the Boubty, which was broke up for 
that purpose. The ground was cultivated by both sexes; 
the first colonists availing themselves of European seeds, 
as well as of the native productions of the South Sea. 
Old Adams kept a journal, in which he entered minutely 
the quantity of work done by each individual : and be¬ 
sides jirivate property, there seemed to be a general stock; 
or, perhaps, it may rather be concluded, that in the in¬ 
fancy of society the whole community feels a nearer 
interest in the industry and welfare of each of its 
members. 

Some further particulars relating to this interesting 
community were learned in 1819, from an Otaheitean 
woman, who visited New South Wales. She was the 
wife of Isaac IMadden, one of the mutineers, but had at 
first fallen to the lot of Smith, by whom she was marked, 
or tattooed, on the left arm, wi*h the initials of his name 
and date, “A. S. 1789-” According to her account, 
Neddy Young, another mutineer, discovered the art of 
distilling spirits from the tee root; hence the jealousy 
and quarrels, which terminated in the death of all the 
Europeans except Smith, who saved liis life by crawling 
into a wood when desperately wounded. The very night 
after this massacre took place, the Otaheitean widows 
avenged the murder of their husbands by putting all tbeir 
countrymen to death. 'Phus Smith remained the only 
male on the island, with the exception of some young 
children. There was, however, no child of unmixed 
I 3 
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Otaheitean race after tliis calamity. The still was given 
to the first American ship that touched at the island, in 
exchange for a boat, which proved a very valuable acqui¬ 
sition. In 1822, a whaler which touched at Pitcairn’s 
Island, found that its population had increased to seven 
families, consisting of fifty-three persons. Adams and 
six Otaheitean women were all that remained of the ori¬ 
ginal settlers, 'riiere were eleven active, vigorous young 
men, able and willing to assist a ship in obtaining a 
supply of wood and water. They were observed to be 
very exact in their religious observances, and to fast 
rigidly on Friday. The children also wore crosses on 
tlieir necks; but thottgh resembling the other South Sea 
islanders in the simplicity of their lives, the natives of 
Pitcairn’s Island are quite exempt from the vices of the 
barbarous state, and are perhaps ilestined to exert one 
day an influence on the scattered inhabitants of Poly¬ 
nesia proportioned to their physical perfection and their 
aptitude to learn. 

Bligh returned to the South Seas in 1792, and suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting the object of his mission; he carried 
a large stock of plants of the bread-fruit tree to the IPest 
Indian Islands, and persuaded llete-hete, thenative of the 
Society Islands who had accompanied Cook during part 
of his second voyage, to go with him to the West Indies 
to take care of the young plants. 

The Pelew Islands, which are situated between the 
Carolines and Philippine Islands, were long known to the 
Spanish navigators, who in their voyages to America 
from Manilla could distinguish them from a distance; 
but owing to the supinencss or reserve of the Spaniards, 
very little information was possessed respecting these 
islands until 1783, when the East India ship, the Ante¬ 
lope, captain Wilson, was wrecked on a reef of coral 
rocks on the western side of the group. The ship¬ 
wrecked mariners were treated with cordial hospitality 
by Abba Thulle, the king of the island, and having built 
a small vessel, returned to England, accompanied by 
prince Lee Boo, the son of their hospitable entertainer. 
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The prince died five months after his arrival in London, 
having become an object of general affection by his do¬ 
cility and the nobleness of his disposition. In 1790, the 
East India company sent two ships from Bombay to 
convey to Abba Thulle the melancholy tidings of his 
son’s death. The English were received by the kind- 
beartcd people and their venerable chief with the sinccrest 
affection. This intercour.se between the Pelew islanders 
and the British was productive of a great increase of 
natural wealth to the fonner. The East India company 
sent them as a present, kine, sheep, fowls of various kinds, 
corn, and seeds of culinary vegetables; and in 1798, when 
these island.s were visited by another English vessel, tame 
cattle were found to have multiplied exceedingly, and 
the newly introduced vegetables were in abundance. 

No discoveries of striking importance have been made 
in the South Sea since the days of Cook : many islands, 
indeed, have been visited which were before unknown, 
but these form uniin))ortant additions to the great mem¬ 
bers of the Polynesian family with which we are already 
familiar. There are probably many islands in the great 
ocean which have hitherto escaped our researches ; but 
the interest of discovery in that quarter is greatly dimi¬ 
nished by the midtitude of islands with which we are 
already acquainted. 

The circumstances of the South Sea Islands, social, 
moral, and political, have undergone important changes 
within the last half century. The visits of Euro¬ 
peans have effected a greater revolution in the manners 
of those children of nature than could have been ex¬ 
pected in so short a time. 'When 'Vancouver visited 
Otaheite (1791), he found that iron, notwithstanding 
the quantity gradually accumulating in the island from 
the repeated visits of English shipping, had risen con¬ 
siderably in value; and, in consequence, that provisions 
purchased with that useful metal were 200 per cent, 
cheaper than in the time of Cook. This he justly at¬ 
tributed to the increased estimation of iron, and not to 
any superabundance of the articles necessary for die sup- 
1 i 
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port of life. Tools made of bone and of coral, with 
which the islanders used formerly to build their canoes, 
and execute workmanship that exhibited surprising 
patience and ingenuity, had fallen into total disuse, so 
that if the supply of iron were withdrawn, tlie islanders 
would necessarily retrograde in arts and civilisation. 
Their canoes had also declined, the people having become 
aware of their imperfection, without being capable of 
building any thing better. The cattle left on the island 
by Cook and others had not multiplied as might have 
been expected. The natives preferred the milk of the 
cocoa nut to that of the cow, and these useful animals 
were consequently neglected. Goats were too lean for 
their taste, and fell equally into contempt. 'I'hus the 
wants of the islanders wore seriously increased, while 
little was added to their resources ; but a still more me¬ 
lancholy change was visible in the physical degeneracy 
of the people, rt'sulting from diseases introduced by 
Europeans, and in the consequent depopidation of the 
island. 

This dismal picture, however, was taken in one of 
those turbulent periods of transition which usually pre¬ 
cede the revolutions by which human society makes a 
striking and permanent progress. A^^aut ami afHiction 
among a people are the ordinary precursors of exertion 
and improvement. Within a very few years after Cook 
explored tlie Pacific Ocean, the Society and Friendly 
Islands were annually visited by Europeans, actuated in 
general by no other views but the sordid motives of 
gain. As often as the ships touching at the islands 
were deficient in their crews, they kidnapped and carried 
off the natives to complete their com[>lement of men. 
These acts of violence led to retaliations, which were 
more easily provoked, as victory on the side of the 
islanders was accompanied with much more striking ad¬ 
vantages. In many instances they succeeded in seizing 
small vessels, and in making themselves masters of Eu¬ 
ropean artillery. On Europeans themselves they set a 
high value; and although those who lingered in the 
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South Sea Islands, contented in some measure to relapse 
to savage life, were generally men of bad character, yet 
the natives regarded them with favour and indulgence, 
and allowed them all the privileges due to their practical 
superiority. 

The European shipping in the South Sea is chiefly 
engaged in the whale fishery, in the fur trade, and in 
the trade for sandal wood and other tropical produc¬ 
tions. The spermaceti whales, have been already pur¬ 
sued round the globe, but there is no part of the ocean 
so remote as to aftbrd them a shelter from the perse¬ 
verance and cujiidity of man. The visits of the whalers 
are chiefly confined to die islands of the Southern Paci¬ 
fic. The trade in sandal wood, which is carried on in 
the Eeejec and Friendly Islands, is, from the nature of 
the shipping employetl in it, perhaps, the most demoral¬ 
ising of all. Small colonial vessels, fitted out by needy 
adventurers, carry on a large portion of this commerce, 
unrestrained by any national or moral considerations. 

The fur trade, carried on with the north-west coast 
of America, has effected a wonderful revolution in the 
Sandwich Islands, which from their situation offered an 
advantageous shelter for ships engaged in it. Among 
the.se islands the fur traders wintered, refitted their ves¬ 
sels, and repaireil their stock of fresh provisions ; and, as 
summer approached, returned to complete iheir cargo on 
the coast of America. Iron tools and, above all, guns 
were eiigerly sought for by the islanders in exchange for 
their provisions; and the mercenary traders, regardless 
of consequences, readily gratified their desires. Fire-arms 
and ammunition being the most profitable stock to traffic 
with, were supplied them in abundance. Hence, the 
Sandwich islanders soon became formidable to their 
visitors; they seized on several small vessels, and dis¬ 
played an energy tinctured at first with barbarity, but 
indicating great capabilities of social improvement. At 
this period, one of those extraordinary characters which 
seldom fail to come forth when fate is charged with 
great events, completed the revolution which had its 
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origin in the impulse of Europeans. Tame-tame-liali, 
a chief who had made himself conspicuous during the last 
and unfortunate visit of Cook to those islands, usurped 
the authority of king, subdued the neighbouring islands 
with an army of 16‘,000 men, and made his conquests 
subservient to his grand schemes of improvement. He 
knew the superiority of Europeans, and was proud to 
imitate them. Already, in 179h’, when captain Brough¬ 
ton visited those islands, the usurper sent to ask him 
whether he should salute him with great guns. lie 
always kept Englishmen about him as ministers and 
advisers. In 1817 he is said to have had an army of 
7000 men, armed with muskets, among whom were at 
least fifty Europeans. Tame-tame-hah, who began his 
career in blood and usurpation, lived to gain the sincere 
love and admiration of his subjects, who regarded him 
as more than human, and mourned his death with tears 
of warmer affection than often bedew the ashes of royalty. 

In the Sandwich and Society Islands, British influ¬ 
ence may be considered as predominant, and indeed the 
maritime superiority of England has raised her to im¬ 
portance in every part of the Pacific Ocean. The En¬ 
glish do not, however, claim a right to any of the islands 
which they frequent. The sovereignty of the Sandwich 
Islands, formally ceded to Vancouver for the king of 
Great Britain, being justly regarded as an honorary title, 
the literal interpretation of which it would be impossible 
to enforce. 

Still greater revolutions are likely to be effected by 
the introduction of Christianity among tlie South Sea 
islanders. Missionaries took up their residence in Ota- 
heitc in 179.9, and remained there for ten years, with¬ 
out, however, making any converts, and unhappily with¬ 
out gaining even the estimation of the people. In the 
commotions wltich then took place in the island, they 
were obliged to seek an asylum in Eimeo and the other 
Society Islands, where their efforts were attended with 
rather more success. At length, in 1817, Pomare, the 
king of Otaheite, being disposed to embrace Christianity, 
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the missionaries were invited to return to that island. 
A ])ieco of ground, or small domain, was ceded to them 
in Matavai Bay, and they were treated with the general 
respect which might be expected to follow royal protec¬ 
tion. The missionaries, on this occasion, brought a 
horse as a present to the king; most of the natives had 
heard of a horse which Cook had formerly landed on the 
island, but few were old enough to recollect it. Nothing 
could exceed their delight on this occasion, when they 
saw the animal galloping on the beach, with the captain 
on his back. 'I’hey called him limia-lwo-fcviia, and 
Buaa-afai-taatu. or land-rilnning pig, and man-carrying 
pig.* 

The missionaries had brought with them a printing- 
press, and having prepared immediately on their arrival 
to print the Gospel of St. Luke in the native language, 
the tirst sheets of the work were struck off by the king 
himself, on the 1 .Stli of June, 1817. When the king en¬ 
tered the dwelling of the missionaries for this purpose, 
the door was closed, and the window darkened, that he 
might not be overlooked by the crowds of natives on the 
outside, who were assembled as if in expectation of some 
great event. He examined the preparation with great 
care before he proceeded to work. As soon as the paper 
w'as removed from beneath the press, and the covering 
lifted up, the chiefs and attendants rushed towards it, 
to see what effect the king’s pressure had produced ; 
when they beheld the letters black, large, and well 
defined, there was a simultaneous expression of delight 
and wonder. In like manner, when the first sheet was 
shown to the crowd without, they raised a general shout 
of astonishment and joy. From the docility of the 
people of Otaheite, and their anxiety to learn, it is pro¬ 
bable that the art of printing, now introduced among 
them, will produce all the effects that the most sanguine 
expectations can anticipate. Native teachers are now 
rapidly dispersing themselves among the otlier islands of 
the South Sea ; and, from their superior eloquence in 
• Ellii's Polrnesian Bcsearclics, vol. i. 
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their own tongue, it is reasonable to expect more decisive 
results from their efforts than from those of European 
missionaries. 

In 1814, a mission was established at Wangeroa, in 
New Zealand. The dissensions of the native chiefs, the 
violence and fearful barbarity of the peojde, seem to op¬ 
pose insuperable obstacles to the propagation of Christian 
doctrines. The jnissionaries had to endure and to wit¬ 
ness the most revolting atrocities, and were even com¬ 
pelled to retire for a short time from the island ; but 
they have since returned in greater numbers, and their 
efforts arc beginning to be flattered with the dawn of 
success. The New Zealanders, who are a people of 
great natural energy, and of generous but of fierce dis¬ 
positions, will probably make their first progress towards 
social improvement, by mixing with civilised peojde in 
their active occupations. They maintain a brisk inter¬ 
course with the British settlements in New South Wales, 
and the colonial shipjiing is in a great measure manned 
by them. The colonists, on the other hand, resort 
much to New Zealand for ntival timber and the flax 
plant, and large vessels of 300 tons have been already 
built by them on that island. 

Christianity has been a long time established in the 
Sandwich Islands, and has been mainly conducive to the 
rapid strides of civilisation made by the inhabitants of 
that group. In tlm island of Hevaee, .also, one of the 
most important of the Friendly Islands, it was adopted, 
in 18.30, by the king, under whose jwotection a body of 
missionaries established themselves on the island. Thus 
it is probable, that ere long the propagation of a purer 
religion will wholly extirpate the frivolous and cruel su¬ 
perstitions which contribute not a little to imjiede the 
progress of civilisation among the South Sea islanders ; 
and wiU serve as a new tie to connect them to the most 
active and enlightened portion of mankind. 
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UNKNOWN COASTS OP NEW HOLT.ANn. — ESTABLISHMENT OF A 

COLONY AT rOIVT JACKSON.-COAL JHSCOVEItED ON THE COAST* 

— VOYAGES OF BASS AM) FLINDERS IN A SJIALL BOAT. - BASS 

ritOCEEDS TO THE SOUTH.- DISCOVERS TORT WESTERN. 

FLINDERS VISITS THE FUUNKAUX ISLANDS. -FLINDERS AND 

BASS DISCOVER PORT DALRVMPLK. CIRCUMNAVIGATE VAN 

DIEMKN’s land. - HASS*S STRAITS. — FLINDERS APPOINTED 

TO SURVEY THE COASTS OP NEW HOLLAND.-HE EXAMINES 

THE SOUTHERN COAST. - SPENCEr’s GULF. -TORT PIIIUP. — 

EXAMINATION OF THE EASTERN COAST. — FLINDERS PASSES 

TORRES STRAITS. - SUllVKVS THE GI’I.F OF CARPENTARIA.— 

MEETS A FLEPIT OF MALAYS.-REPAIRS TO TIMOR. — RETURNS 

TO PORT JACKSON.-SAILS IN THE LADY NELSON.—THE CATO 

AND LADY NELSON WRECKED.-THE CREWS SAVED. — FLINDERS 

COES TO PORT JACKSON IN AN OPEN BOAT. -RETURNS AND 

RESCUES THE CHEWS. -—SETS SAIL FOR ENGLAND IN A SMALL 

SCHOONER. -TOUCHES AT MAURITIUS, AND IS DETAINED AS 

A PRISONER. -EXPEDITION OF JIAUDIN. -THE FRENCH MEET 

FLINDERS. -EXPLORE THE SWAN RIVER. -SHARKS* BAY. — 

THEIR ENCOMIUMS ON THE COLONY AT PORT JACKSON. 

The first voyage of Cools had completed the general sur¬ 
vey of theAuslralian continent, and fixed a limit to its ex¬ 
tension towards tlie east; but still its coasts remained to 
be accurately examined, and many parts were still wholly 
unknown. It was traditionally recollected that the 
Spanish navigator, Torres, had sailed to the south of 
New Guinea; but las voyage met with little attention 
or credit till 17^)2, when, on the taking of Manilla, a 
manuscript journal of his voyage was discovered, wliich 
gave authenticity to the almost forgotten rumours of his 
discoveries. Still Cook seems to have doubted tlie ex¬ 
istence of a strait between New Guinea and Terra Aus¬ 
tralis; and when be sailed between them in 1770, his 
achievement had the brilliancy of a new discovery. 
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The Dutch navigators had coasted the northern shores 
at a very early period, and Tasman is supposed to have 
completed the survey of that part of the continent ; but 
as the jealous policy of the Dutch government sup¬ 
pressed the publication of these voyages, other nations 
remained incredulous as to the reality of discoveries which 
were in some measure concealed from them. The Dutch 
themiselves, it appears, had never solved to their own satis¬ 
faction the most important questions respecting the great 
Australian laud, as they still remained ignorant of a great 
portion of the eastern and western coasts. They thought 
it probable that the lands discovered on the north and 
on the south were separated from each other by a great 
strait running from east to west. The first voyage of 
Cook, by establishing the continuity of the eastern coast, 
overturned this hypothesis. The vagueness and uncer¬ 
tainty, however, w’hich hung over the ancient surveys 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and the total ignorance of a 
large portion of the southern coast, stiU left ample sjiace 
for the indulgence of theories. It was now, therefore, 
assumed, that. Terra Australis was divided into two 
great islands by a strait running from north to south. The 
time, however, was arrived, when the activity and in¬ 
telligence of Europeans were about to be transplanted to 
those distant shores, and when the civilised world was 
to become accurately acquainted with a fifth quarter of 
the globe. 

The favourable report which captain Cook had made 
of the harbour and country in die neighbourhood of 
Botany Bay, with the commercial advantages likely to 
be developed from the proximity of New Zealand, had 
made a due impression on the British government; and, 
in 1788, captain Philip sailed with a large convoy to 
establish a colony in Botany Bay. It was soon found 
that Port Jackson, a few miles to the north, offered a 
far more advantageous situation for the new settlement, 
which was accordingly removed thither. The colony, 
although composed in a great measure of convicts, rose 
at once into prosperity ; and the knowledge of the ex- 
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tensive country in which they were settled gradually 
extended, by a succession of those accidents which must 
take jdace wherever there exists the spirit of mercantile 
enterprise. 

Seven years after the establishment of the colony, cap¬ 
tain Hunter was appointed its governor; and in one of 
the ships'which accompanied him to New South Wales 
were two young men, Messrs. Flinders and Bass, the 
former a niidsliipman, the latter a surgeon in the navy, 
both enthusiastically bent on exploring unknown coun¬ 
tries. In preparing an expedition, however, for this 
purpose, they were left wholly to tlieir own resources, 
and were unable to provide themselves with any better 
vessel than a little boat eight feet long, to which they 
gave the name of Tom Thumb. In this our bold ad¬ 
venturers embarked, with only a boy to assist them. 
Directing their course to the south, they examined mi¬ 
nutely every little cove along the shore, and explored 
George’s River about twenty miles beyond the extension 
of the government survey : the report which tliey made 
of the country led to the establishment of a colony on 
the banks of this river. In the following year, 17.96, 
they again jmt to sea in Tom Thumb; and after en¬ 
countering numberless difficulties and dangers, arising 
from the slenderness of their means and the frailness of 
their vessel, they returned with no result of their voyage 
but a minute practical acquaintance with a long line of 
coast. They had also given such proofs of courage, 
skill, and jierseverance, as recommended tliem to be 
chosen as the instruments of important discoveries. 

On the return from this second excursion they found 
at the colony Mr. Clark, the supercargo of an East In- 
diaman, which, having sprung a leak, was run on shore 
at Furneaux Islands. Mr. Clark and some of the crew 
put to sea in the long boat, in order to reach the En¬ 
glish colony, and to procure assistance for their ship¬ 
wrecked comrades ; but the boat was thrown on shore 
and stove to pieces at Cape Howe, 300 miles from Port 
Jackson. Mr. Clark and his companions were thus 
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obliged to travel overland along the coast. In this pe¬ 
rilous and fatiguing journey some of them perished of 
famine, others were cut off by the natives; so that of 
the whole number only diree reached I’ort Jackson. 
They reported, that in the course of their march they 
had passed a great number of small rivers, fording some 
at their mouths, while they were obliged to ascend others 
some miles to gain a passage. In one place, while light¬ 
ing a fire upon die beach, they accidentally discovered 
that the black stones strewed around them were coal. 
About the same time lieutenant Shortland, having gone 
northward in pursuit of some convicts that had escaped, 
discovered, in lat. 33 °, a harbour, which he named i’oH 
Hunter, round which the chfFs displayed a stratum of 
fine coal, so close to the water that vessels could load 
from it witliout difficulty. A settlement called New¬ 
castle was soon after formed here. In the same year 
Mr. Flinders made an excursion to Furneaux Islands, 
and brought back such an account of the number of seals 
that frequented that group, as rendered them at once an 
object of commercial speculation. All these accidental 
discoveries were so many incitements to awaken the 
energy and call forth the exertions of the young colony. 

Messrs. Flinders and Bass had now become distin¬ 
guished for their zeal and enteiqM'ise ; and, as the pro¬ 
spects of the colony began to enlarge, the government felt 
a greater interest in the prosecution of distant researches, 
and gladly availed itself of the zeal which lay witliin its 
reach. In December, 17,97, while Mr. Flinders was 
employed on a voyage to Norfolk Island, Mr. Bass was 
provided witli a fine whale-boat and a crew of .six men 
to proceed on a voyage of discovery to the south. On 
approaching one of the small islands which lie at the 
south-eastern angle of New South Wales, he was sur¬ 
prised to find on it signs of inhabitants ; and still greater 
was his surprise, to find that its occupants were seven 
convicts, who, having escaped from Port Jackson in a 
boat, had rmi ashore here, and had for some time sup¬ 
ported a miserable existence on seals, sheU-fish, and 
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petrels. Thus we find that Europeans no sooner reached 
the South Seas and the Australian countries, than they 
found means by their ingenuity and audacity' to pene¬ 
trate into the most sequestered portions of them. The 
cliief object of Mr. Bass's voyage was to ascertain whether 
there did not exist an open strait between New Holland 
and Van Diemen’s Land. Cook and other navigators 
had given it as their opinions that these countries were 
connected; and the popular voice was supposed of course 
to assent to these eminent authorities: yet the question 
was by no means decided ; and Mr. Ba.ss experienced 
not a little joy on finding that the coast of New IIol- 
lahd began to turn towards the north and w'est, and 
offered evidence of being exposed to the billows of the 
great ocean. He continued this new course till he ar¬ 
rived at a capacious harbour, which, from its relative 
situation, he named Port IVestern : his provisions were 
now consumed, and, notwithstanding his strong desire 
to make an accurate survey of his new discoveries, he 
felt himself obliged to return. He had taken out pro¬ 
visions for only six weeks, yet, by replenishing his stock 
with fish and sea fowls which he found in great abun¬ 
dance, he contrived to protract his voyage to the eleventh 
week, besides bringing home with him two of the con¬ 
victs whom he had discovered. 'Phis voyage of GOO 
miles in an open boat is one of the most remarkable on 
record: it was undertaken not through necessity, but 
with the deliberate intention of exploring unknown and 
dangerous shores ; it enriched geography with a know¬ 
ledge of .300 miles of coast, and ascertained that the 
shores of New Holland, instead of running towards Van 
Diemen’s Land, took an opposite direction, and had all 
the appearance of being exposed to an open sea. So 
highly did the colonists appreciate the merit of Mr. Bass’s 
discoveries, that the boat in which he made this voyage 
was long preserved as a curiosity; and snuff-boxes, or 
other toys, made of its keel, were conadered as pecu¬ 
liarly valuable. 

In order to prove that Van Diemen’s Land was se- 
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parated from the Australian continent by the strait, no¬ 
thing now remained but to circumnavigate the former: 
all conjectures were in favour of the supposition. 

Mr. Bass returned from his voyage in February, 1798, 
and, in October of the same year, he accompanied Mr. 
Flinders in a small schooner of twenty-five tons to 
complete this important discovery. As they proceeded 
along the northern shore of Van Diemen’s Land, they 
discovered a wide inlet, which appeared to branch off into 
several great rivers ; one of these branches was explored 
to a considerable distance, and found to bear a resem¬ 
blance to a chain of lakes, into which descended several 
streams from the distant mountains. The shores wete 
fertile and well wooded, and our hardy voyagers found 
an abundant supply in the multitude of black swans that 
covered the stream. This opening was named Port Dal- 
rymple; and, five years later, when a colony was esta¬ 
blished here by colonel Patterson, the great western branch 
was called the Tamar, and its chief auxiliary streams 
received the names of the North and South Esks. 

After devoting some time to this interesting discovery, 
our voyagers proceeded to the west; and at length, with 
a mixture of joy and alarm, doubled the north-west cape 
of Van Diemen’s Lanil, and discerned the coast trending 
to die south. They were gratified in thus solving a 
geographical problem which had baffied so many eminent 
navigators, while at the same time they felt not a little 
trepidation when their little bark became at once exposed 
to the great swell of the Southern Ocean: they had the 
good fortune, however, to escape the dangers which con¬ 
tinually threatened them in their voyage to the south. 
On reaching the south-eastern shore they proceeded to 
ascend the lliver Derwent, which had been discovered 
by D’Entrecasteaux, who named it Riviere du Nord. 
The country around this fine river was found to be 
generally fertile, and abounding with good timber. The 
description which Mr. Bass gave of it on his return was 
so flattering, as to give rise to the establishment of a 
colony there in 1803. Our voyagers soon after returned 
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triumphantly to Port Jackson, having now established 
the insularity of Van Diemen’s Land, and made such 
discoveries, as to its harbours and rivers, as were of the 
utmost importance to schemes of colonisation. The 
strait through which they effected their passage was 
named from the person who had first ventured to ex¬ 
plore it, Bass’s Strait. 

In the following year Mr. Flinders was employed to 
survey Harvey and Glass-House Bays to the north of 
Port Jackson ; and, on his return to England immedi¬ 
ately after, he met with the reward due to his zeal and 
ability : he was promoted do the rank of lieutenant, and 
appointed to command the Investigator, a ship fitted out 
for discoveries on the Australian shores, lie was in¬ 
structed to examine the southern coast, a large portion 
of which had not yet been seen by any European ; he 
was then to proceed to the north-west coast, where, ac¬ 
cording to Dampier’s description, the great height of the 
tides rendered it likely that deep inlets and good har¬ 
bours might be found. The Gulf of Carpentaria was 
next to be surveyed, with the important but nearly in¬ 
accessible channels of Torres’ Strait. 

He arrived at Point Leuwin, the south-western ex¬ 
tremity of Australia, in the beginning of December, 1801, 
and reposed a little after his voyage in King George the 
Third’s Harbour, discovered by Vancouver. 'I'he plan of 
the sound, constructed by that skilful navigator, was found 
to be perfectly correct. Mr. Flinders, and the gentlemen 
with him, attempted to explore thecountry inland, but were 
stopped in their progress by a chain of marshes extend¬ 
ing from east to west. Few interesting objects presented 
themselves during their voyage to the westward, along 
what is called Nuyts’ or Nuitz’ Land. 'This coast had 
been previously surveyed by admiral d’Entrecasteaux, and 
it only remained to fill up the occasional omissions of his 
charts. From King George the Third’s Sound to Cape 
Pasley, a distance of 300 miles, the shore is low, sandy, 
and monotonous j but, beyond Cape Pasley, cliffs rise 
from the height of from 400 to 600 feet, and extend, 
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with little variety of appearance, for a length of nearly 
450 miles. This uniform barrier, of such extraordinary 
length, gave rise to some ingenious theories on the part 
of our navigators: it was conjecturetl by them to be the 
outer edge of a reef of coral, raised, by some grand 
convtdsion of nature, to its present elevation. They 
were unable to approach it near enough to ascertain its 
nature, but it appeared to be calcareous. The country 
behind it was completely concealed from view. 

At length Mr. Flinders, in his progress eastward, 
arrived at tliat part of the coast wliich was still wliolly 
unknown, and doubled a great headland beyond which 
the shores inclined towards the north. This was an in¬ 
teresting discovery, and for some time our navigators 
indulged in the hope that they had found the great 
strait which communicated with the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
This headland was named Cnpe Cataxtrophe, from a 
melancholy accident which occurred near it:—a boat 
being upset in the rippling current at its base, and 
Mr. Thistle, the master, with some of the men, being 
drowned. As the ship proceeded northward our voy¬ 
agers soon discerned that they were entering a deep gulf, 
the termination of which was visible in the lofty moun¬ 
tains towards the north. One of the highest of these 
mountains received the name of Mount Urown from the 
naturalist of the expedition, who, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties that beset Ids path, had the perseverance 
to ascend it. The view from the top of Mount Brown 
was very extensive, its elevation being not less than 
3000 feet; but neither rivers or lakes could be per¬ 
ceived, nor any thing of the sea to the south-eastward. 
In almost every direction the eye traversed over an un¬ 
interesting, flat, and woody country; tlie only exceptions 
being the ridge of mountains running to the north, and 
the water of the gulf to the south-westward. This great 
inlet, which was named, from the first lord of the ad¬ 
miralty, Spencers Oulf, was found to be about forty 
eight miles wide at its mouth, and about 183 miles in 
depth, measuring from Gambier’s Island, which stands 
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near the entrance. In sailing out of it toward the 
south east, our voyagers held their course between the 
main land and a large island which received the name 
of Kangaroo Inland, from the great number of those 
animals which was seen sporting in every open spot. 
The soil seemed rich, and the aspect of the country was 
inviting. Opposite to Kangaroo Island was another gulf, 
about ninety miles in depth, which was named St.Vin- 
(tent’n Gnif. 

Shortly after he had made these interesting dis¬ 
coveries, Mr. Flinders met the Geographe, a French 
ship, commanded by captain Baudin, despatched for the 
purpose of exploring the coasts of Australia. The 
meeting took place in Kncounter Bay, in long. l."8° 58' 
east, and lat. 35° dO' south, which is consequently the 
limit of discoveries on this coast made by the respec¬ 
tive commanders. 'I'he next object which attracted 
the attention of Mr. Flinders was a fine harbour 
which he discovered near the western entrance of Bass’s 
Strait, capacious enough for the largest fleet, and sur¬ 
rounded by a beautiful and apparently fertile country, 
lie at first supposed it to be Fort Western, discovered 
by Mr. Bass; but on detecting his mistake, (for Port 
Western was visible to the south east from the hills 
round the shore,) he gave it the name of Port Philip. An 
attempt was made to fix a colony here in 180,'}; but 
from the difliculty of obtaining a sufficient supply of 
fresh water, or from other causes, the prcject was aban¬ 
doned, and the settlers removed to Van Diemen’s Land. 
From Port Philip Mr. Flinders proceeded to Port Jack- 
son to rest his crew and ])repare for a second voyage. 

In July, 180i2, our indefatigable navigator again put 
to sea, and proceeded towards the north; having escaped 
the dangers of the eastern shore, he passed through 
Torres’ Strait in three days. Bligh and Portlock, who 
explored the strait in 1792, had made the passage in 
nineteen days, while the Chesterfield and another ship, 
in 1798 , had employed ten weeks in the same route. 
Though Mr. Flinders was purposely hasty, and omitted 
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all examinations which might retard his course, yet it is 
obvious that he ascertained a channel by which vessels 
following his guidance might pass expeditiously through 
that Intricate strait. His voyage along the eastern shores 
of the great Gulf of Carpentaria offers little to interest. 
For 1 go leagues the land is so low that the highest hill 
scarcely attained the elevation of the ship’s topmast: 
among the Wellesley Islands, at the bottom of the gulf, 
was found a good road for shipping, and abundance of 
provisions. 'I’he western shores disi)layed greater variety 
of surface and luxuriance of vegetation ; the cabbage 
palm was abundant; a tree resembling tlic true sandal 
wood was found there; and nutmegs, probably of inferior 
quality, were also met with. 'J'races of strangers were 
seen, which excited still greater attention ; such as the 
remains of houses, with bamboo partitions; remnants 
of blue cotton cloth, &c.; and it was evident that the trees 
along the shore had been felled with axes: from all 
these circumstances it was conjectured the visiters to this 
part of the Australian continent were Asiatics. The 
natives also, who attacked our navigators with great 
animosity and courage, were evidently in the habit of 
waging hostilities with strangers, whom they regarded 
with more hatred than fear. 

No less than 10.5 days were employed in exploring 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, the circuit of which, includ¬ 
ing the windings of the shore, is little less than 400 
leagues. The form given to it in old maps is not very 
erroneous, and it is therefore evidently the result of real 
examinations; but as the authenticity of the Dutch 
voyagers was unsupported by the appearance of original 
documents, they fell into disrepute; and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria began to be^onsidered a sort of fairy land, 
the product of fancy or imagination. 

The Investigator had hardly left Melville Bay, a good 
harbour in the north-western extremity of the gulf, 
when those Asiatics were discovered whose traces had 
been seen for so many miles. They were Malays, to the 
number of 200, in six proas, from Macassar; and were 
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part of a fleet of sixty vessels employed on this coast in 
fishing for the trepang or sea-slug, which is considered 
a great luxury, and bought at a high price by the 
Chinese. 

In tliis voyage, about 600 leagues of coast had been 
examined, but the crew of the Investigator-being un¬ 
healthy, and tlie ship so unsound as to be hardly sea¬ 
worthy, Mr. Flinders was obliged to abandon his survey 
at Wessels Islands and to proceed for provisions to Ti¬ 
mor, whence he returned to Fort Jaekson in June 1803. 
His ship being examined, was found to be so much de¬ 
cayed as to be not worth. repairing, and he was eonse- 
quently obliged to return to England to solicit another 
ship. Embarking therefore in the I’orpoise, a small co¬ 
lonial brig, he sailed in company witli the Cato and 
Bridgewater, two large vessels which he engaged to pilot 
through Torres’ Strait. It was his intention to complete 
his survey of the northern coast in the I’orpoise, and 
then to ])roceed to England ; but, mortified as he was at 
the unsoundness of the Investigator, and consequent loss 
of the ship, severer trials now awaited him. 'I'lic whole 
eastern coast of New Holland is lined, as has been before 
observed, by a barrier of coral reefs, on which the sea 
breaks w'ith dreadful violence ; within them the water is 
smooth, hut the navigation is rendered so difficult by tlie 
number of islands and shoals, of which the situation is 
not ascertained, that seamen generally prefer the visible 
dangers of the open ocean to those which lie concealed 
near the land. Mr. Flinders sailed without the reefs, 
not suspecting any danger, when suddenly, towards 
the close of day, the I’orpoise struck on a shoal. Sig¬ 
nals were immediately made to the Cato and Bridge- 
water to avoid the danger ; the latter escaped, but the 
Cato struck on a rock, and immediately fell over ; the 
I’orpoise in the mean time filled with water, and it was 
feared, that if she were heaved across the reef she might 
sink at once. Mr. Flinders manned a boat, with the 
intention of reaching the Bridgewater, and concerting 
measures with the commander of that vessel to save tlie 
K 4 
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sufierers from the ■wrecks; but the night was so dark, 
and the sea so boisterous that he found it utterly im> 
possible to effect his purpose: it was with some difficulty 
even he returned to the wreck where his companions had 
given him up for lost. As dayjbroke, they were made 
fully acquainted with the miseries of their situation ; the 
bows of the Cato were above water, the rest completely 
sunk. The Porpoise was firmly fixed on the coral 
rocks, from which it would have been fatal to disengage 
her. The Bridgewater was out of sight ; the commander 
of that ship manifesting the most culpable and heartless 
indifference to the sufferings of his companions. For¬ 
tunately, a dry sand-bank was visible at the distance of 
half a mile, largo enough to contain the crews of the two 
ships with their' provisions, which were luckily saved ; 
tents were erected on it, their flags hoisted, the caiq>en- 
ters set to work to build boats, and this dreary little spot 
in the midst of tlie ocean witnessed the order and in¬ 
dustry of a civilised community. It was now resolved 
that Mr. Flinders should go in the cutter to port Jack- 
son to procure assistance for the shipwrecked jieople ; 
and that if he did not return before the expiration of 
three months that they should embark in boats con¬ 
structed from the timbers of the wrecks. lie embarked 
accordingly on his perilous expedition, for such, unques¬ 
tionably, must be deemed a voyage of 250 leagues in an 
open boat, along a coast inhabited by ferocious savages. 
In thirteen days he arrived at Port Jackson, where he 
was hardly recognised by governor King, so much had 
fatigue and anxiety altered his appearance. No time 
was lost in preparing to relieve the sufferers from the 
reef. He departed in a few days in tlie ship Kolia and 
two schooners; in one of which, named the Cumberland, 
of 29 tons, he deterrainetl to proceed himself to England, 
from Torres’ Strait, preferring to encounter the dangers 
of such a voyage to the mortification of leaving un¬ 
finished the survey on which he had set his heart. Only 
six weeks had elapsed from the time when he left the bank 
to that of his return. Nothing could equal the exult- 
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ation of those who remained so long in this forlorn 
situation, when tliey perceived on the horizon the masts 
of ships advancing to their relief: their commander was 
greeted on his arrival by a salute of eleven guns and 
three cheers. 

Flinders, alwaysintent on the prosecution of hissurvey, 
and consequently on his voyage to England, soon put to 
sea in a little schooner, the (Cumberland, with a crevr of 
ten men ; passing through Torres’ Strait he reached Coe- 
pang in 'firaor in forty-eight days, being less than half 
the time employed by the Bridgewater in sailing to 
Batavia by the old passage, round New Guinea : but his 
schooner was found to be a bad sea vessel ; she leaked 
much, and the ])umps were out of order, so that it 
seemed impossible for her to reach the Cape of Good 
Ho])e without undergoing repairs. No alternative re¬ 
mained therefore but to touch at the Mauritius. This 
necessity was the prelude to the greatest misfortune 
which had as yet befallen our adventurous commander. 
He had left England during the war, but had obtained a 
passport from the French government, in which his 
vessel, the Investigator, was described, and the object of 
his voyage were distinetly stated as the grounds of his 
protection ; but he now aniveil at a French colony in 
another ship, and it was, unfortunately, discovered from 
his pa])ers, that he had Iteen instructeil by governor 
King to make himself acquainted with the tides, winds, 
produce, and circumstances of the island. The passport 
was thus infringed in sjnrit as well as letter, 'rhese 
irregularities might be excused, but could not be over¬ 
looked ; and Mr. Flinders, in pleading his cause with 
general He Caen, the governor of the island, assumed a 
tone too lofty for one whose conduct stood in need of 
a gracious construction. 'Fhe general himself appears 
to have been of an arrogant and tyrannical disposition; 
and, for some time, he treated, the English commander 
with a needless severity. It was in 180.3 that he was 
seized as prisoner of war, and he was not allowed to 
depart until 1810: an order for his liberation had 
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indeed arrived in the colony at the close of 1806; but 
general De Caen, under various pretences, delayed its exe¬ 
cution. Mr. Flinders is said in the mean time to have 
refused an opportunity to escape, which was held out to 
him by an East Indiaman on the coast. He was at the 
time at large on his parole ; but, though he considered 
himself ill-treated, he would not violate the ties of 
honour. 

No single navigator has hitherto contributed so largely 
to our knowledge of the Australian countries as captain 
Flinders: besides circumnavigating Van Diemen’s Land, 
the coasts of some of wliich he minutely surveyed, he 
explored the whole southern coast of New Ilollainl, much 
of the eastern coast, Torres’ Strait, and the great (lulf of 
Carpentaria. His observations were lively and accurate, 
and he seldom failed to establish an intercourse with the 
timid and suspicious natives of Australia. Nor were 
extensive hydrograidiical surveys the only fruits of his 
voyages ; he was accompanied in the Investigator by 
Mr. Robert Rrown, who, as a jdiilosophical botanist, is 
without an equal, and whose volume on the botany of 
New Holland is among the most valuable contributions 
to physical geography. 

By the detention of captain Flinders in Mauritius, 
whereby he was prevented from publishing the narrative 
of his expedition, the French obtained the short-lived 
honour of anticipating him in a display of Australian 
tliscoveries. In 1801 two ships, the Cleograjdie and 
Naturaliste, commanded by captains Baudin and Ilame- 
lin, were despatched by the first consul to complete the 
discovery of 'I’erra Australis. No measures were neg¬ 
lected which could add brilliancy and ensure success to 
this expedition. Men eminent in every branch of science 
were attached to it; but its success was by no means 
proportioned to the care bestowed on its equipment, and 
the French officers effected much less than Flinders, 
notwithstanding the superiority of their vessels. They saw 
but little of the land. The ships often parted company, 
and lost tlieir time in seeking the rendezvous appointed in 
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case of these accidents, or in struggling with the adverse 
currents, in which they had imprudently engaged them¬ 
selves. Their difficulties and disappointments have been 
ascribed to the obstinacy of the commander Baudin, who, 
as he died before the conclusion of the voyage, had no 
opportunity of vindicating his character from the charges 
brought against him. I’eron, the naturalist, has written 
a narrative of the expedition, in which the name of the 
commander does not once occur. 'J'his writer did not 
under-estirnate the difficulties of the undertaking : 
“ Never liad any navigator,” he says, “ Vancouver alone 
excci)ted, a more difficult undertaking. In fact, it is 
not voyages in the open ocean, hotvever long they may 
be, that have in their train such mi.sfbrtunes and ship¬ 
wrecks ; it is tho.se which, confined to unknown .shores 
and savage coasts, have continually new difficulties to 
encounter and ttew dangers to exjieriencc.” These 
observations reflect much credit on Flinders, who exe¬ 
cuted so arduous a task with such inadequate means, 
rather than on the Fiench, who, without encountering 
any of the difficulties here enumerated, gained but little 
knowledge of the coast. I’eron, speaking of captain 
Flinders, who, it has been seen, had been zealously pur¬ 
suing Australian discoveries sitice 1conceitedly 
affirms, “ 'I'hat be was sent by the English government 
to rival our endeavours.” I'be French .ship the (>eo- 
graphe, passing westward through Bass’s Strait, met with 
F’linders, as we have seen, in Encounter Bay ; and in 
his voyage on the southern coast from that point, did 
little more than change all the names hitherto im¬ 
posed. To the extensive line of coast from Nuitz’ 
Land to Bass’s Strait he gave the designation of Terre 
JVupoJron: Sj)encer’s and St. V’incent’s Oulfs were named 
respectively Golfe Bomiparte and Josephine. In the 
same manner every island and cape received a French 
denomination. 

On the western coast the French naturalist examined 
the Swan River, which had been discovered in l6’.97 by 
Vlaming, and was thus named by him from the great 
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number of black swans which he saw there. It was not 
without difficulty that the French officers passed the bar 
of rocks which obstructs the mouth of the river; within, 
the depth of the stream rapidly increased: when they 
ascended a considerable way, the river expanded into a 
great basin, nearly a league wide, and almost every where 
extremely shallow. On climbing a hill near this part 
of the river, the French officers were charmed with the 
beauty of the prospect; on one side was discovered the 
upper course of the river, which descended from a 
range of flat mountains, in the distance, since called 
Darling’s Range ; and on the other were seen its wind¬ 
ings down to the sea shore. The banks of the river 
appeared almost every where covered with beautiful 
forests, which extended a considerable way into the in¬ 
terior of the country ; the soil was calcareous, composed 
of sand and shells, mingled in abundance with the re¬ 
mains of decayed vegetation. 

The French officers, having passed several shoals, 
ascended the river about sixty miles, and found it to 
decrease rapidly in breadth, but to have still a depth of 
about eight feet, without any sensible variation. \Tant 
of provisions compelled them to return ; in descending 
the stream they suffered much from exhaustion and the 
frequency of the shoals ; their vexation was increased 
too by an inexplicable and rather ludicrous alarm. “ In 
the midst of these increasing distresses and dangers,” 
says M. Bailly, “ night came upon us suddenly, and we 
were preparing to land and dry ourselves, and to recruit 
our exhausted strength by a little rest, when all at once 
we heard a terrible noise that filled us with terror; it 
was something like the roaring of a hull, hut much 
louder, and seemed to proceed from the reeds, which 
were very nctir us. At this formidable sound we lost all 
desire to go on shore; and, though benumbed with cold, 
we preferred passing the night on the water without 
food or being able to close our eyes, and suffering the 
whole time from the rain and the weather.” No indi¬ 
cation has yet been discovered of any large or formidable 
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animal on the Australian continent beyond what is 
afforded by this strange story. 

Sharks’ Bay and the islands in its neighbourhood were 
diligently examined by the French, and in the archi¬ 
pelago to the north many points were laid down by them 
with accuracy; but they were in general at too great a 
distance from land to form a continuous survey of the 
coast. 'I'he ravages of disease among their crews com¬ 
pelled the French ships to return before they effected 
any thing of importance. Of twenty three men of 
science who embarke<l in the expedition only three re¬ 
turned to their native cotintry, after performing the 
entire voyage. The kind and hospitable reception which 
the French navigators experienced from the English 
colonists at Port Jackson is gratefully acknowledged by 
M. Peron, who expresses, in terms of enthu.siastic ad¬ 
miration, his surprise at the prosperous appearance of the 
new settlement. “ The population of the colony,” he 
says, “ Wits tp us a subject of astonishment and con¬ 
templation.” 


CHAP. X. 

INTEIIIOB OP NEW HOLLAND. 

eATTAlN king’s SUKVEYS. — I’ORT ESSINc:TON DIsrOVEKEJ).- 

TIIK MALAYS.-TIJJ': Al-Ll(.lATOR lllVERS. -MTXVII.LE AND 

JIATHUKST ISLANDS. - Al'SLEY STRAIT EXAMINED. - THE 

NOKTII-WEST COAST. •— YORK SOUND. - RECENT RIVER. — 

CUNNINGHAM INLET. -EXMOUTH GULF. - ARCHIPELAGO.- 

UNEXPLORED POINTS. —- EARLY ATTEMPTS TO CROSS THE BLUE 

MOUNTAINS. -FAILURE OF BASS AND OTHERS. - ROUTES INTO 

THE INTERIOR DISCOVERED. -OXLEY’s EXPEDITION DOWN THE 

LACHLAN. — HE REACHES A GREAT MORASS. - SECOND 

JOURNEY TO EXPLORE THE MACQUARIE. —THE COUNTRY 
INUNDATED. •— RETURNS THROUGH A FINE UNEXPLORED 

COUNTRY.- DISCOVERIES OE CAPTAIN STURT. -THE MURRAY 

RIVER FOUND TO REACH THE SEA. - DISCOVERIES OF HOVELL 

AND HUME. PROGRESS OP COLONISATION. - SE'PTLEMENT 

ON MELVILLE ISLAND. •—COLONY AT SWAN RIVER.- KING 

georoe’s sound. PORT WESTERN. -^VAN DIEMKN’s LAND. 

The discoveries hitherto made on the coasts of Aus¬ 
tralia only served to increase the mysterious interest 
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that invested the interior of the country; no great river, 
in short, had yet been discovered. During the continu¬ 
ance of the war little could be done to complete the task 
which Flinders had left unfinished; but among the 
numerous expeditions despatched from the shores of 
Great Britain on the restoration of peace, for the purpose 
of geographical discoveries, one was directed to survey 
the coasts of Australia. In four voyages, made between 
1817 and 1822, captain Philip Parker King has made 
most important additions to our knowledge of the inter- 
tropical coasts of Australia. 

if we review the results of his expeditions in con¬ 
tinuation of the discoveries of Flinders, the first object 
worthy of attention which presents itself, is a river of 
considerable size on the northern coast, which was named 
the lAmrpool liiver. The discovery of Port Essington 
in the peninsula to the north of Van Diemen’s Gulf, 
promises still greater advantages. “ As a harbour. Port 
Essington is equal, if not superior, to any I ever saw ; 
and, from its proximity to the Moluccas and New Guinea, 
and its being in the direct line of communication between 
Port Jackson and India, as well as from its commanding 
situation with respect to the passage through Torres 
Strait, it must, at no very distant period, become a place 
of great trade, and of very considerable importance.” 

On the shores of Van Diemen’s Gulf, captain King 
discovered several rivers of the same general character, 
and all named alike, from the alligators which swarmed 
within them. One of these rivers was examined by the 
boats to the distance of about thirty-six miles from the 
mouth, where the water was still two and a half fathoms 
deep. The banks were low, and thickly lined with man¬ 
groves, the country around being a level plain, occa¬ 
sionally diversified by some wooded hills, on which the 
palm tree was conspicuous. The physical character of 
these rivers, the sources of which must be distant, as 
they flow through a level plain apparently of great ex¬ 
tent, seems to favour the conjecture tliat they are only tlie 
mouths of one large river, which divides itself, and 
reaches die sea through a sort of delta. 
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The gulf of the great bay of Van Diemen was disco¬ 
vered by three Dutch vessels, that sailed from Timor in 
1705. They enteretl, but did not explore, it; and, up 
to 1818, its shores remained unknown. When captain 
King sailed out of it, he coasted tlie eastern shores of 
the northern Van Diemen’s Land, which had hitherto 
been considered as a peninsula. He examined minutely 
the northern shores of this land ; and on doubling Cape 
Van Diemen, its most northern point, he was surprised 
and delighted on discovering an inlet oj>ening to the 
south, which appeared to be the mouth of a great 
river. Our voyagers entered it with the flood tide, and 
having advanced sixteen or seventeen miles, anchored in 
eleven fathoms. The banks being overrun with man¬ 
groves were nearly inaccessible. Tbe country on both 
sides was low, ami thickly wooded. The sago palm, the 
fan palm, and paudanus, were distinguishable among the 
ordinary trees of the Australian forests. Captain King 
and his companions entertained no doubt that they had 
discovered what had been long the object of anxious re¬ 
search on tile Australian continent,—a river of consi¬ 
derable magnitude,—when, on advancing a few miles, 
the open sea suddenly appeared, and dispelled all their 
hopes, demonstrating that what they took to be a river 
was but a strait. From further examination, it appeared 
that the Van Diemen’s Land of old majis is in reality 
composed of two islands, separated by the narrow chan¬ 
nel which had so cruelly deceived our navigators, and to 
which captain King gave the name of Apxley Strait. 
This strait is forty miles in length, and from one to 
three broad; the depth is generally from ten to thirteen 
fathoms ; but at the southern extremity there are many 
shoals, and the channels are very intricate. Of the two 
islands, the largest, which is to the eastern strait, and is 
perhaps 200 miles in circumference, was named Mel¬ 
ville Inland; that to' the west, which is not perhaps 
above half the size of the former, was named from Lord 
Bathurst. 

Proceeding to the south-west from Clarence Strait, as 
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the broad channel is called which separates Melville 
Island from the continent, the coast is generally low and 
uninviting in appearance. In lat. 15° captain King ex¬ 
plored a deep inlet, to which he gave the name of Cam¬ 
bridge Gulf. Though at first it had the appearance of 
a great river, it was found to terminate at a distance of 
seventy miles from its mouth, iu a few small streams of 
no importance. 

The examination of the northern half of De Witt’s 
Land was repaid by results of a more interesting nature. 
Here the country assumed a more bold and mountainous 
character, and the shore was indented with numerous 
deep bays and inlets. Some of these, such as Admiralty 
Gulf, York Sound, and Krunswick Bay, were carefully 
examined, and found to contain many excellent harbours. 
Brunswick Bay is an extensive sound, running about 
twenty miles inland, with good ancbqragc all over it. 
At the head of the sound was discovered Brince llegent’s 
River, which, to use the language of captain King, is, 
without exception, the most remarkable feature of the 
north-west coast. In general the inlets of this coast 
form extensive ports at their entrance ; and when they 
begin to assume the character of a river, their course be¬ 
comes tortuous and very irregular. But Prince Regent’s 
River trends into the interior in a S.E.E. direction for 
fifty-four miles, with scarcely a point to intercept the 
view, after being thirteen miles within it.” At the 
fiftieth mile, a ridge of rocks, crossing this river, forms 
a rapid, above which the tide does not reach; but above 
the rapid the stream formed a beautiful fresh water river, 
of limpid clearness, and 300 yards in width. About a 
mile below the rapid it was joined by an inferior stream, 
which fell from a height of 140 feet; and though our 
voyagers visited this coast at the dry season, this cascade 
nevertheless made an imposing appearance. The marks 
of great floods were noticed upon the shores of the inlet; 
and the trunks of very large trees were seen thrown up 
to the height of twelve feet above high water mark. As 
the surrounding country was comparatively bare and 
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Sterile, these trees afford some evidence of the fertility 
of the interior. 

As the circumstances of a long navigation, which 
must be completed within a certain season, render it im¬ 
possible to explore deep inlets in a satisfactory manner, 
and thus to form such a minute survey of the coast as 
might throw a light on the interior geography of the 
country ; captain King, notwithstanding his zeal and 
intrepidity, did not venture to contend with the difficulties 
which were here thrown in his way ; and, having lost 
nearly all his anchors, was cautious of engaging in the 
perilous navigation of the 'north-west coast. He does 
not, however, disingenuously atten)])t to underrate the 
importance of the omissions in his chart, or to suggest 
that no interest attaches to those portions of the coast 
which he was unable to explore. On the contrary, ex¬ 
pressing his regret at his inability to examine a deep 
inlet near Point Cunningham, he observes, “ From all 
that is at present known of tliis remarkable opening, 
there is enough to excite the greatest interest; since from 
the extent of the opening, the rajadity of the stream, and 
the great rise and fall of the tides, tliere must be a very 
extensive gulf, or water, totally different from every thing 
which has been before seen.” About 100 miles farther 
to the south is another wide opening, near 2‘oirU Gan- 
theauma, which has been supposed to communicate with 
the former, so as to form a great island. f)n the re¬ 
mainder of the north-western coast there is little doubt 
that the main land has been rarely seen, and that the 
coast line hitherto laid down in the maps is but an im¬ 
perfect delineation of the exterior limit of a dense archi¬ 
pelago. Exmouth Gulf also, another deep inlet, bounded 
on the west by the great peninsula, or perhaps island, of 
which North-West Cape forms the termination, was left 
imperfectly explored; so that the survey of captain 
King, though productive of much positive and valuable 
information, was yet not so complete as to reduce to 
absolute despair the advocates of a great Australian river 
discharging itself into the ocean. The prominent por- 

vor.. HI. I, 
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tions of the Australian continent, tlie deep bays and 
inlets which might prove to be the mouths of great 
livers, but in which a ship is in danger of being in¬ 
gulfed, still remained to be examined. 

Our acquaintance with the interior of this vast coun¬ 
try advanced for a long time much more slowly than our 
acquaintance with its coasts. That range of mountains 
which runs parallel to the eastern shore, at an average 
distance of about forty miles from the sea, and which 
are generally called the Blue Mountains by the colonists, 
continued long to be an insuperable barrier against the 
examination of the interior. The summits of this range 
to the west of Sydney do not much exceed .‘5000 feet in 
height, but farther to the north they frequently attain 
double that elevation. The whole range, however, has 
80 precipitous a face towards the cast, and is so rarely 
intersected by transverse valleys, that for many years 
after the establishment of the colony they were looked 
upon as absolutely impassable. 

In December, 1789) the year after the establishment 
of the colony at I’ort Jackson, lieutenant Daws pro¬ 
ceeded to reconnoitre the mountains, with a large detach¬ 
ment of troops, and provisions for six days; but, after 
enduring the fatigues of nine days’ march, he returned 
to Port Jackson, without being able to penetrate more 
than nine miles through the first range of hills. Eight 
months afterwards, captain Tench made a similar at¬ 
tempt, and experienced a similar disappointment. In 
consequence of these failures, no further attenij)t was 
made to ascend the Blue Mountains for the space of three 
years, when die celebrated colonel Paterson, who had 
become inured, in the deserts of Africa, to the fatigues 
of travelling, undertook a new expedition with san¬ 
guine hopes of success. Plis plan was to ascend the 
Hawkesbury River as far as it was navigable, and thus 
to arrive at the base of die mountains over which he was 
to pass. lie chose for his companions some hardy Scotch 
Highlanders, inured, like himself, from early life to 
climb the most difficult mountains; and took with him 
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also some natives of Port Jackson, to serve as guides and 
interpreters. But all these preparations proved fruitless: 
one of the canoes was sunk, the other irreparably in¬ 
jured by the rapids of the river. In vain did the tra¬ 
vellers attempt to continue their route towards the interior 
of the mountains; their diffieultics increased at every 
step. One of these mountains was not less than 400 
feet in j)erpendicular height. Frightful precipices every 
where presented themselves ; and no sooner had one 
summit been escaladed than others appeared, still more 
barren and difficult of access, till at length they found it 
necessary to retrace their steps. 

About a year afterwards, Mr. Hacking, quarter-master 
of the Sirius, a bold and sj)irilcd man, rather stimulated 
than daunted by the failure of colonel Paterson, sallied 
forth with a few intrepid companions to pass those im¬ 
pregnable barriers. Their eiforts were not altogether 
useless: they ])cnetrated about twenty miles farther than 
their predecessors ; but, after having cleared several very 
high summits. Hacking himself was forced to return. 
Beyond the peaks wliich he succeeded in ascending, the 
mountains presented a new ridge of summits, which he 
conceived less accessible than those he had attained. 

Among the early discoverers in Australia, Mr. Bass 
holds the foremost rank for .skill, boldness, and ])erse- 
verance. In June, 171K', this adventurous man made an 
attempt to penetrate the Blue Mountains. Never rvas 
hardihood more displayed than on this occasion. By 
means of iron hooks, fastened to his arms, be succeeded 
in ascending several dangerous precipices, and when stop¬ 
ped in bis route by deep chasms, he caused himself to be 
let down with ropes into the abysses. But even his 
resolution was of no avail; and, after fifteen days of 
fatigue and unparalleled danger, he returned to Sydney, 
confirming by his own failure all that had been asserted 
of the impossibility of crossing those extraordinary ram¬ 
parts. From the summit of one very elevated peak, Mr. 
Bass saw, at the distance of about forty miles, a second 
chain of mountains, much higher than any of these he 
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had passed; and the intermediate space presented ob¬ 
stacles neither fewer nor less formidable than what he 
had already encountered. 

The next attempt to explore a passage across the 
■western mountains was made hy M. Bareillier, a French 
emigrant, who was engineer to the colony. In addition 
to the precautions whicli had been taken on the previous 
enterprises, the prudent measure was adopted of estab¬ 
lishing a chain of posts at moderate distances, so as to 
maintain an active line of communication bctw^een the 
exploring party and the nearest of the English settle¬ 
ments ; hut, notwithstanding the sagacity with which 
this expedition was planned, M. Bareillier was not more 
fortunate than those who had proceeded him, and indeed 
did not even penetrate so far as lilr. Bass and some 
others. 

In addition to these numerous failures, other circum¬ 
stances contributed to inspire the colonists with the be¬ 
lief that the Blue Mountains formed an impassable bar¬ 
rier. The natives of the co^mtry were as little acquainted 
with them as the Europeans. They even regarded them 
with religious awe, as the residence of malignant spirits, 
whence thunder, inundations, and burning winds issued 
to lay waste their territories. They asserted, moreover, 
that beyond those mountains there was an immense lake, 
on the hanks of which lived white people, like the En¬ 
glish, who dressed in the same manner, and had large 
towns, with houses built of stone. Such fables, relating 
to a country not very distant, seemed to argue that it 
was wholly inaccessible. 

Thus the transalpine regions remained wholly un¬ 
known till when a route across the mountains was 

discovered, leading due west from Sydney, from Emu 
Plains over the hills, to an open, fertile, and well watered 
country. As soon as this important route was discovered, 
a road was constructed ; and onthe25th of April, 1815, 
governor Macquarie, with his lady, and a numerous 
retinue, went over the Blue Mountains, so long deemed 
impassable. The highest point of this road is on a plain 
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of considerable extent, whence an unbounded and diver¬ 
sified prospect presents itself to the eye on all sides. 
The town of AVindsor, the river Hawkesbury, and other 
interesting objects within the inhabited portion of tlie 
colony, are distinctly visible. The road from this table¬ 
land descends gradually for some miles towards the west, 
when the slope suddenly terminates in a precipice of 
6’70 feet in height, and nearly perpendicular. The 
winding road constructed down tliis rugged and tre¬ 
mendous descent has received, in order to commemorate 
the services of the engineer, the name of Cox’s Pass. 

The governor, having reached the open country to the 
west of the lllue Mountains, fixed immediately on a site 
suitable for the erection of a town at some future pe¬ 
riod, to which he gave the name of Bathurst. lie chose 
an elevated spot on the south bank of a fine river flow¬ 
ing to the north-west, which was named from himself 
the Macquarie River. AV’ithin a distance of ten miles 
rounil tills sjiot, there were estimated to be not less than 
50,000 acres of land, clear of timber and well suited 
for the purposes of grazing or agriculture. The country 
at the same time abounded in game, and the river in 
excellent fish. 'I'he site of Bathurst was observed to be 
in lat. 30" south, and in long. 14})“ 2})' .30" 

cast. The distance on the road from Sydney is 140 
miles. Another pass across the mountains was discover¬ 
ed in 181}), by Mr. Throsby, considerably to the south 
of the former; and as the yiopulation of the colony 
presses towards the hills, it is probable that many more 
will be brought to light. 

'I'he discovery of a boundless range of fertile laud in 
Bathurst Plains was of the utmost importance to die 
colony, and was made, at a time indeed when it was 
pecuharly acceptable, when the increase of population, 
in a narrow strip of territory not remarkable for fertility, 
had nearly outrun the prosperity of agriculture. A road 
being once opened to the western country, it was natural 
to suppose that such an interesting discovery would be 
jirosecuted with extreme ardour. Mr. Oxley, the sur« 
L 3 
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veyor of the colony, was despatched to explore the country 
between Bathurst and the Lachlan, a considerable river 
about eighty miles to the west, the sources of which had 
been some time before discovered. Mr. Oxley found the 
country in the beginning of his journey, like that in the 
vicinity of Bathurst, agreeably diversified with hill and 
dale, covered with luxuriant herbage, but producing 
little timber, and that of a diminutive descrijition. It 
was well intersected with rivulets; and, finally, it 
abounded with limestone of the very best quality. A 
peculiar importance was attached to this last discovery, 
from the circumstance that it was the first limestone 
rock discovered in New South M'^alos. 

On the 2,'5th of April, Mr. Oxley and his party ar¬ 
rived at the depot which had been previously established 
on the Lachlan for the service of the expedition. The 
country here was found, by barometrical measurement, to 
have an elevation of only O’OO feet above the level of the 
sea ; while Bathurst Plains were ascertained, by the same 
means, to be 1970 feet above the sea. This sudden de¬ 
pression of the country augured ill for the length of the 
river. From the 27th of April to the 12th of May, 
Mr. Oxley descended the river in the boats ; until, find¬ 
ing the country all inundated to the w'est and north¬ 
west, and the river itself, which for some time had 
borne the appearance of a stagnant canal, being lost in 
the marshes, he deemed it inexpedient to pursue its 
channels any farther. He then proceeded for several 
days (towards the south-west ; when, having lost some 
horses through fatigue and want of water, he was obliged 
to change his course to the north, towards some low 
hills, wliich w'ere perceived running in that direction. 
He had not persevered long in this course when he fell 
in with a stream : it was soon recognised to be the Lach¬ 
lan, which here emerged from the marshes. The banks 
of the stream were again followed till the 8th of July, 
when further progress westward appeared useless, if not 
impossible. The river received no tributary streams ; 
but, on the other hand, wasted itself in numerous la- 
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goons. The country was a dead level, bounded by the 
horizon in every quarter, devoid of timber, and was evi¬ 
dently liable to inundations whenever the river was flooded. 
The jdace where the river Lachlan terminates in this 
singular manner is full 500 miles west of Sydney, and 
nearly in the same latitude. It had required six weeks of 
unlimited exertion to proceed so far. The length of the 
river, including its windings, is upwards of 1200 miles, 
during the greater part of which tliis singular stream re¬ 
ceives no tributaries, until it finally wastes itself in a 
desert plain. 

The provisions of the tsavellers being now nearly ex¬ 
hausted, they hastened to direct their steps to the Mac¬ 
quarie, to ascertain what became of tliat river, whicli it 
was evident did not join the Lachlan. At first the 
journey lay through a desert country; but, on gaining 
the liills, the prospect suddenly changed; and, after a 
fortnight's march, they encamped on a considerable 
stream, running from the south, and watering a rich and 
romantic valley, which received the name of IVellingtou 
Valley. This stream was at first conceived to be the 
Macquarie; but Mr. Oxley, impatient to explore the 
country to the north, descended the stream to a little 
distance, when he was no less astonished than delighted 
to discover that it joined a very fine river, coming from 
the E.S.E., from among the chain of low grassy hiUs 
that bounded the valley to the east, 'fliis was evidently 
the long-sought Macquarie, the sight of which amply 
repaid our travellers for their former disappointments. 
This short excursion down the river confirmed the high 
opinion our travellers had already formed of the fertility 
of the country. On their journey towards Bathurst they 
found the country hilly, but rich, and of a beautiful ap¬ 
pearance ; but'the timber degenerated as they approached 
Bathurst Plains. The most important characteristic of 
this tract is the infinite number of streams with which 
it is intersected. Speaking of these, Mr. Oxley observes: 
“ Had not the appearance of the country round the 
Macquarie, where we first reached it, fully accounted 
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for its magnitude, the course which we have since fol¬ 
lowed would have satisfactorily explained the cause. It 
is, in point of fact, a country of running waters: on 
every hill we found a spring, and in every ^'allcy a 
rivulet, either flowing directly north-east of the river, 
or taking a course westerly, to join the river in IV'elling- 
ton Vale. Of the waters which may fall into it from 
the north-east, the api>earances of tlie country indicate 
that they were at least as numerous as from the south¬ 
west." A settlement has since been made in IV’ellington 
Valley, at the junction of Hell’s River and the Mac¬ 
quarie ; and this remote spot, above 200 miles west of 
Sydney, appears destined, from its fertility and the beauty 
of its situation, to become one of the most flourishing of 
the western country. 

The glowing description which Mr. Oxley and his 
companions gave of tlie JMacquarie and the scenery 
around it, its numerous rivulets, limestone quarries, and 
fine timber, disposed as if in a park, inflamed the en¬ 
thusiasm of the colonists, and encouraged the hope that 
this noble stream would be foutul to discharge itself into 
the ocean. Such a navigable eomitiunication between 
the western country and the sea was alone wanting to 
complete the charms of the new discoveries, and to give 
them an inestimable value. A new ex])edition was im¬ 
mediately resolved on, to explore, if possible, the river 
to its mouth, and a di'pot for the use of the travellers 
tvas formed in Wellington Valley. 

In the month of May, 1818, Mr. Oxley quitted Syd¬ 
ney to proceed on a second excursion into the interior. 
For several days after our travellers descended below 
Wellington Valley, the river continued to flow in a ma¬ 
jestic stream through a country with as fiiie an appear¬ 
ance as any which has been hitherto described. A 
considerable river, named the Erskine, falling into it 
from the eastward, seemed to be an omen of ultimate 
success, as it proved the Macquarie to be the grand 
receptacle of the waters of the interior. After descend¬ 
ing the river for the distance of 125 miles from Wei* 
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lington Valley, the hills disappeared, and the country 
became perfectly level; but the soil was excellent, and far 
above the reach of any flood. From this place two men 
were sent back to the governor, to acquaint him with the 
proceedings of tlie expedition. When they departed, 
high expectations were entertained of idtimate success. 

“ On the 28th of June,” says Mr. Oxley, “ having 
traced the course of the river, without the smallest dimi¬ 
nution or addition, al)OUt seventy miles fartlier to the 
N.N.W., tliere being a slight fresli in the river, it over¬ 
flowed its banks ; and although we were at the distance 
of near three miles from it,, the country was so jicrfectly 
level that the waters soon spread over the ground on 
which we were, we being for some days before travelling 
over such very low ground that the people in the boats, 
finding the country flooded, proceeded slowly ; a circum¬ 
stance which enabled me to seiiil them directions to 
return to the station we had quitted in the morning, 
where tire ground was a little more elevated. This spot 
being by no means secure, it was arranged that the 
horses with the provisions should return to the last high 
land we had quitted,—a distance of sixteen miles; while 
I determined to take the large boat, and in her to endea¬ 
vour to discover the point where the waters discharged 
themselves. 

“ On the 2d of .July, I proceeded in the boat down 
the river, and in the course of the day went near thirty 
miles towards the N.N.AV'^., for ten of which there had 
been, strictly speaking, no land, as the flood made the 
surrounding country a perfect sea. The banks of the 
river were heavily timltcred, and many large spaces 
within our view, covered with a common reed, were also 
encircled with large trees. On the 3d, the main channel 
•of the river was much contracted, but very deep, the 
banks being under water from a foot to eighteen inches. 
The stream continued for about twenty miles on the 
same course as yesterday, when we totally lost sight of 
land and trees, the channel of the river winding through 
feeds, among which the water was about diree feet 
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deep, the current having the same direction as the river. 
It continued in this manner for nearly four miles more, 
when, without any previous change in the breadth, 
depth, and ra))idity of the stream, and when I was san¬ 
guine in the expectations of soon entering the long sought 
for lake, it all at once eluded our further pursuit, by 
spreading at all points from north-west to north-east, 
over the plain of reeds that surrounded us ; the river 
decreasing in depth from upwards of twenty feet to less 
than five feet, and flowing over a bottom of tenacious blue 
mud, and the current still running with nearly the same 
rapidity as when die water was confined within the 
banks of the river. This point of junction with inte¬ 
rior waters, or where the Macquarie ceased to have the 
form of a river, is in lat. 30° 45' S., and long. 147° 
10' E.” 

Thus it was found that the river diffused itself into 
a shallow morass of unbounded extent, which concealed 
the limits of the deep lake which formed the receptacle 
of its waters, if such a lake exist. Mr. Oxley being 
unable to prosecute liis researches towards the N.W., 
Ixmt his course eastw’ard in a direct line to the coast. 
In his march towards the Blue Mountains, he crossed no 
less than twelve fine streams, running generally in the 
direction of west and north, nearly parallel to the Mac¬ 
quarie. One of these, named the Castlereagh, at no 
great distanee from the last named river, was thought to 
be superior to it in magnitude; another, named Peel’s 
lliver, was nearly equal to the Macquarie, and watered 
a country of the most beautiful appearance. As soon as 
our travellers quitted the level which terminated in tlie 
morass, and reached tlie hills, the view presented to their 
eyes on all sides was of the most varied and luxuriant 
description. They crossed plains, of many miles in ex¬ 
tent, of dry and fertile soil, with trees scattered on them 
as in a park. Chains and ridges of low forest hills, 
clothed with w'oods of cypress, eucalyptus, and acacias, 
in full flowOT, were scattered over these plains, detached 
like islands, and varied tlie scenery in die most pic« 
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turesque manner. Two liills were ascended, the one 
named Mount Tetley, the other Loadstone Hill; both 
which affected the magnetic needle in a remarkable man> 
ner, its poles being reversed while placed on the rock. 

When Mr. Oxley and his party reached the summit 
of the Blue Mountains, they were for some time at a 
loss how to descend them towards the cast. The soil of 
this mountain range was poor, but the timber seemed 
unaffected by the circumstance. The trees were of the 
most stately dimensions, and these mountain forests 
equalled in size and quality the finest w'oods of the 
eastern colony. Our travellers had been checked, in their 
progress eastward, by many perpendicular rocky ridges, 
running from north to south, and divi<led longitudi¬ 
nally by <leep and apparently impassable glens. These, 
however, they contrived to cross; but their march was at 
length arrested by a deep chasm, far exceeding in sub¬ 
limity any they had seen before. “ This tremendous 
ravine,” says Mr. Oxley, “ runs nearly north and south: 
its breadth at the bottom does not apparently exceed 
100 or 200 feet, while the separation of the outer edges 
is from two to three miles. 1 am certain that in per¬ 
pendicular depth it exceeds .3000 feet.” Our travellers 
marched for some days to the south, having on their 
left hand a wild and broken country, similar to that 
described. They found several cascades of unequalled 
magnificence, and at length fortunately discovered a 
glen, by which a descent was practicable. They followed 
for some time the course of a bold stream descending 
from the mountains, which turned out to be tributary to 
the Hastings, which falls into the sea at Macquarie 
Harbour. Their journey from the Blue Mountains to¬ 
wards the sea was impeded by a succession of abrupt 
and lofty hills, the descent of which would have been 
often impracticable, had it not been for the immense pro¬ 
vision of vines and creeping plants, with which the travel¬ 
lers were enabled to support their steps. At length, on 
the 23d of September, Mr. Oxley and his party caught 
the first glimpse of the ocean from the summit of a hill. 
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to which he gave the name of Sea View Mount. He 
then travelled towards the shore, along the banks of the 
Hastings, of which he gave such an account on his re¬ 
turn as encouraged the jdan of forming a settlement 
there. Thus Mr. Oxley crossed the country near ,‘iOO 
miles in a straight line; and for the greater part of 
that distance his route lay through a well watered and 
fertile country. He had not found, indeed, any com¬ 
munication between the internal waters and tlie sea ; but 
he had, in compensation, discovered an indefinite extent 
of fine land, fitted for all the j>urposes of grazing and 
agriculture, and at no great distance from the coast. 

In the mean time the s])irit of enquiry was actively 
employed in another direction. I’wo gentlemen of the 
colony, Messrs. Hovell and Hume, examined, with signal 
success, the south-eastern part of the country. Com¬ 
mencing their examination at Twofold Bay, they ])ro- 
cceded to the south-west, and travelle<t through an open, 
dry, and luxuriant country, thinly clotlied with large 
timber, till they arrived at the banks of a consitlerable 
river ; following the course of this stream, they were 
delighted to find that it discharged itself into I’ort West¬ 
ern, round which the country had the most inviting 
appearance. Thus, whatever exaggeration may he sus¬ 
pected in colonial travellers, whose spirits are elated by 
hope and the love of adventure, it is obvious that New 
South Wales is not that arid and sterile desert which 
some have represented it. It has abundance of rivers, 
though they are not always navigable; and an ample 
extent of productive soil, though not equalling in rich¬ 
ness the prairies of America. 

In 182,9, a new .attempt was made to trace the course 
of the internal waters. Captain Sturt proceeded with a 
party to explore the outlets of the Macquarie and Cas- 
tlereagl): having crossed the great morass into which 
these rivers discharge themselves, he entered on a flat 
desert country, totally destitute of vegetation ; and at 
length discovered, in long. 14.5”, lat. 30°, a considerable 
river running towards the south-west. After foUowine' 
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its course for a little way, he was obliged to desist from 
his researches and to return homeward, being then about 
(iOO miles north-west of Sydney. The newly-discovered 
river was named the Barling, from the governor of the 
colony. 

A discovery of more importance, because more com¬ 
plete in its results, has been recently made by the same 
officer. On tlic 7th of January, 1830, captain Sturt 
jiroceeded with a party down the Morrumbidgee, a 
considerable stream, about ilOO miles to the south-west 
of Sydney, and wliicli was supposed to form a junction 
with the Lachlan. The depot formed for the piu-pose 
of the expedition, and from which it departed, was in 
long. 11'3^ 57', lat. 31° 15'; being thus at a considerable 
distance to the south-west of the extreme point reached 
by Mr. Oxley when exploring the Lachlan. About 
twelve miles below the depot a creek entered the river 
from the north-east, and was supposed to form a com¬ 
munication with the Lachlan. On the seventh day of 
tlie voyage the channel of the river contracted, and the 
current became so impetuous as to fill our people with 
alarm : they almost despaired of being able to prosecute 
their voyage any farther, when the channel opened, and 
tliey found themselves at once launched into a broad 
and noble river running from east to west, and from 
.300 to 400 feet in width. On the S3d » body of na¬ 
tives, about 100 in number, appeared on the right hank 
of the river, evidently meditating an attack on the boat: 
this was the more vexatious, as the attention of our voy¬ 
agers was nearly engrossed by the sand-banks which 
obstructed their progress: hut here again their alarm 
was suddenly ehanged into joy. The natives had evinced 
such a determination to act on the offensive as even to 
wade into the water to seize tlie boat, but, with the 
unaccountable caprice of savages, tliey suddenly desisted, 
and allowed the strangers to proceed in quiet. The boat 
had no sooner cleared die sand-banks than a great river 
was discovered joining the Morrumbidgee from the 
east at a very acute angle: the narrow tongue of land 
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which separated the two rivers was that on which the 
Indians made their appearance. The great river, re¬ 
sulting from the union of the Morrumbidgee and the 
Darling, as the other river was supposed to be, was 
named by our travellers the Murray: the country on 
its banks had a fine appearance, being well clothed with 
verdure and with trees. Their course was generally 
west, so that they reached the longitude of 11<)° -iO' 
without descending below lat. 34'°. Limestone was the 
prevailing mineral. The channel of the river had for 
a long way the appearance of a deep picturesque glen ; 
but it afterwards changed its direction to the eastward 
of south, flowing in long reaches, being about lOO yards 
wide, with twenty feet of water close to the shore. 'J'his 
change of appearance raised the expectations of our tra¬ 
vellers, who were soon gratified by entering a great lake, 
extending fifty or sixty miles in length, and from thirty 
to forty in breadth. The country was by no means 
barren, but the timber was less luxuriant than up the 
river. At the distance of seven miles from the mouth 
of the Murray the water of the lake was brackish, and 
at a distance of twenty-one miles it was quite salt: it 
was natural to infer, therefore, that it had a communi¬ 
cation with the sea: this was soon i>roved to be the case. 
Frequent shoals impeding the navigation of the boat on 
the south side of tlie lake, caj)tain Sturt landed, and 
found that he had reached the sea at Encounter Bay, 
with which the lake communicated by an outlet half a 
mile in width, and navigable for boats. It was conjec¬ 
tured that other communications might be found, but 
the exhausted state of the exploring party did not allow 
of their making an exact survey of their discoveries. Lake 
Alexandrina, as this great sheet of water was named by 
captain Sturt, is situated directly to the east of St. Vin¬ 
cent’s Gulf, and appears itself like a great gulf, the 
mouth of which has been stopped up by sand-banks. 
The provisions of the party, of which a portion had been 
lost by the upsetting of the boat, were now nearly con¬ 
sumed ; and so great was the labour required to stem 
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the current of tlie river, that the men were nearly worn 
out by fatigue when they reached the depot: they had 
been absent from it eighty-eight days, and in that time 
had travelled about 2000 miles. A river named the 
Lindsay flowed into the Murray from the south-east. 
If captain Sturt be correct in his conjectures that the 
Mornunbidgee communicates with the Lachlan, and 
that the great river which joins it from the cast is 
the Darling, discovered in his former expedition, it fol¬ 
lows that an immense extent of water communication 
exists in the interior, and that the Murray is probably 
the channel by which all tlve rivers, hitherto discovered 
running westward from the Jilue Mountains, join the sea. 

AVliile the enterprise and perseverance of Mr. Oxley, 
Mr. Sturt, and others, have thus opened such an un¬ 
bounded field to the speculations of colonial agricul¬ 
turists, government has not been inattentive to the 
commercial advantages likely to arise from numberless 
settlements, at considerable distances from each other, 
and in different climates. On the eastern coast colonis¬ 
ation has extended as far as Moreton Bay, 4.10 miles to 
the north of Sydney : at an equal distance to the south 
and w'cst a colony has been recently established in Port 
AV'estern, in the hope of turning to account the fine tract 
of country explore<l by Messrs. Hovell and Hume. 

But of all the coasts of this great continent, the north¬ 
ern have the strongest claims to the regards of a specu¬ 
lative commercial nation. The great fisheries carried 
on there by the Malays support an advantageous trade 
with the Chinese: the general comparative fertility also 
of tliat portion of the coast ; tlie warmth of its climate, 
which, lying within the tropics, enables it to produce 
many articles that are wanting in the southeni colonies; 
its proximity to the Indian archipelago, inhabited by an 
active commercial people rapidly advancing in civilis¬ 
ation,—all these circumstances combine to point out the 
advantages likely to result, at no great distance of time, 
from a colony established on the northern shores. The 
survey made by ca 2 )tain King was a preliminary step to 
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the accomplishment of this purpose ; and, in the begin¬ 
ning of 18S24, the Tamar, captain Brewer, was despatched 
to take possession of Arnhem’s Land, and to form an 
establishment on whatever spot was deemed most eligible 
for a mercantile depot. 'The Tamar left Sydney in 
August; and, having cleared Torres Strait, came to an 
anchor in Tort Bssington: where the union jack was 
hoisted on shore, and formal possession was taken of the 
whole northern coast between the meridians of 1 and 
136°. No fresh water, however, was found there, and 
tire sliip proceeded to Apsley Strait, where a small river 
was discovered on Melville Island, running into the strait 
near Harris Island : this was immediately intchcd upon 
as a convenient site for the colony. On the 2d of Oc¬ 
tober they commenced the erection of Fort Dundas: 
the little promontory on which it stood received the 
name of Barlow Point, and the anchorage in the strait. 
Port Cockburn. The soil near the new settlement was 
found to be extremely rich, but tlie woods were thick. No 
natives made their appearance till November ; but after¬ 
wards their frequent thefts gave rise to hostilities, which 
kept the infant colony in perpetual alarm. The settlers 
amounted in ah to 126 individuals, of whom three or 
four were women, and forty-live convicts; the rest were 
soUliers of the 3d regiment. This important colony 
languished for some time, and was even on the point of 
being abandoned, nor are we sure tliat it has yet reached 
a state of confirmed prosperity ; but it is to be hoped 
that government will not be deterred by ordinary dif¬ 
ficulties from establishitig a colony in so favourable a 
situation. How can presages of success be expected from 
a settlement composed in the first instance of unwiUing 
residents, such as soldiers and convicts, witliout the san¬ 
guine spirit, the resignation, and the perseverance in¬ 
spired by the presence of their famihes, and the prospect 
of permanent occupation ? 

The colony on the Swan River, established in the 
beginning of 1829, has already assumed the appearance 
of strength and stabihty ; owing to the good materials 
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with which it was constructed. Emigrants, possessing 
energy, intelligence, and capital, are sure of overcoming 
the difficulties that await every settler in a new country. 
The Swan River has been explored to the distance of 
about eighty miles from its mouth. The country in the 
interior is found fit for pasture, and capable of tillage; 
but the soil is by no means remarkably fertile; towards the 
sea it is sandy and barren in the extreme. The Can¬ 
ning River, flowing into the Swan River from the south, 
has as yet been examined but a little way. The great 
objection to this colony is the want of a secure harbour 
in its vicinity. 'I'he mouth of the Swan River is barred 
by a ledge of rocks, over which there is hardly six feet 
water ; and Gage’s Roads, between the river and the 
island of Rottnest, are exposed to the weather from the 
south and south west; but, in the close of 1829, a fine 
river, with a spacious port at its month, was said to 
have been discovered at some distance to the south, 
falling into the sea near ('ape Bouvard ; and a party was 
then sent to explore it. The lUfficulties and einbarras- 
ments which the settlers at the Swan River have been 
obliged to endure, have been industriously exaggerated 
by the colonial press ; the strong desire which exists in 
New South Wales to attract emigrants to that country 
being naturally allied with a disposition to disparage every 
other settlement. 

The same indefatigable spirit of colonisation led to 
the formation of a settlement in 182(), in King George 
the Third’s Sound. This, it is well known, is the first 
good harbour which ships sailing from Europe to New 
South Wales arrive at, and the place is likely to become 
a depot for cattle and a resting-place for shipping, so as 
to lessen the risks of the tedious navigation round the 
southern coast. In Van Diemen’s Land colonisation 
extejuls through the middle of the island, from the Der¬ 
went on the south to the Tamar and Port Dalrymjde, 
opening on the northern coast. Port Macquarie on the 
western shore, where the fine Huon pines are found in 
abundance, is much frequented by colonial shipping; 
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and will, probably, at no distant day, become an import¬ 
ant settlement. 'J'lius there is scarcely a good harbour 
round all the shores of Australia, of which the English 
have not taken possession : Sharks’ Bay, 400 miles to 
the north of the Swan lliver, is the only eligible spot 
which has cscai>e(l them. It was supimsed that the 
French entertained the design of making a settlement 
upon that coast; but, if they ahandon that intention, it 
is to be hoped that the colonial government will not 
overlook the advantages of a spot, which affords the only 
secure anchorage hitherto found on the western shoves 
of New Holland. 
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The sensation created in Europe by Cook’s geographical 
discoveries, was much exceeded in its immediate effects 
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by tlie excitement occasioned when it was known what a 
lucrative trade remained to be developed between China 
and the north-west coast of America. The furs collected 
by the Russians in the Fox Islands, sent by them to 
Kamtscliatka, and thence to Kiachta, arrive in China, 
after passing through many hands, and performing a 
circuitous journey of many thousand miles, with a 
price enormously enhanced by the clumsy and compli¬ 
cated system by which they are forwarded to their 
destination. The Russians not yet acquainted with the 
refinements of commerce, and the Spaniards rendered 
torpid and inactive by the' vices of a despotic govern¬ 
ment, had both remained in ignorance of the advantages 
that might be derived from a fur trade carried on 
directly between the coast of America and China, 
though the dominions of both adjoin the countries which 
support the trade. It remained for the English to make 
the circuit of the globe, in order to carry on a trade, 
which the nations more conveniently situated were too 
barbarous or too inert to engage in. 

The last volume of Cook’s voyages, in which captain 
King explains the profits that might be made by the fur 
trade, was published in 1 Tfi l: and in the following year 
captain Hanna saileil from Canton, in a small brig of sixty 
tons, across the seas of Japan; and in the month of 
August arrived at Nootka Souiul, which the experience 
of Cook had taught to be considered as the great mart 
of the furs of America. Trocceding to the northward 
he discovered some fine harbours, and returned to China 
at the end of the year with a rich cargo of furs. This 
was the commencement of a trade which afterwards 
rose to such great importance, and which has given a 
greater impulse to navigation than any other, except, 
perhaps, the whale fishery. In the following year cap¬ 
tain Hanna returned to the fur coast, and again procured 
a valuable cargo. A rival ship, despatched from Macao 
about the same time, proceeded by the route of Kamt- 
schatka, and was lost on Copper Island. At first this 
trade was carried on by ships from the river of Canton, 
n 3 
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which had obvious advantages in its situation; but, in 
178(), two ships, commanded by captains Lowrie and 
Guise, sailed from Bombay to Nootka Sound ; and, ad¬ 
vancing northwards, are said to have discovered the 
archipelago, to which Dixon afterwards gave the name 
of Queen Charlotte’s Islands. Expeditions from Bengal 
followed close on those from the coast of Malabar. Cap¬ 
tain Tipping, in the Sea Otter, was lost; but captain 
Meares, in the Nootka, arrived in Prince William’s Sound, 
where he was forced to spend the winter. Twenty-three 
of his people died from the severity of the climate and 
the want of provision; but Meares returned to Macao in 
the following year. Ilis wintering on the coast of 
America, which was an act of necessity, was a decided 
step towards establisliing a more intimate intcrcotirse with 
the peojde. 

' If the English merchants established at Macao and 
India were the first to engage actively in the fur trade, they 
owed this tem])orary advantage merely to their position ; 
although shipping from the 'I'liames should have to pass 
round (^ape Horn, and perform a voyage equal to half 
the circumference of the globe before it arrived at the 
scene of action, yet spirit and enterprise w’ere not want¬ 
ing to engage in an undertaking which marks the utmost 
extent to which the sjjirit of trade can urge the boldness 
of navigation. In 1785 a number of merebants formed 
an association under the name of the King George’s 
Sound Company; they entered into negotiations with 
the South Sea and East India Companies, and purchased 
from both a suspension of those baneful ])rlvileges by 
which monopoly, however indolent itself, may fetter the 
active industry of others. In the same year the newly 
formed company despatched two ships, under the com¬ 
mand of captains Portlock and Dixon, who had both 
voyaged with Cook, and obtained under that distin¬ 
guished commander a competent share of nautical expe¬ 
rience. 'Phey arrived on the north-west coast of America 
in 1786, and then proceeded to winter in the Sandwich 
Islands, justly deeming it preferable to employ tlie sea- 
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men in temperate climates, than to expose them to the 
maladies and privations of a North American winter. 
In the spring of 1787 they returned to the American 
coast, separating so that they might not interfere with 
each other in tlieir traffic with the natives. I’ortlock 
examined a number of inlets ami harbours along the 
coast, to wliich he gave names, some of which are still 
retained, and the repetition of which would afford but 
little instruction. Uixon, in like manner, gained a 
minute knowledge of the portion of the coast along 
which he traded: directing his course to the southward, 
he discovered, in lat. 54’ 24', the commencement of a 
chain of islands; and, following along its western 
shore to its southern extremity, he doubled it to the 
southward, and stood again to the northward, ranging 
along the eastern shore as far as 5.'{° 10'. In tliis 
latitude he perceived to the eastward, in the distance, a 
cape of the continent, on which he imjmseil the name of 
Cape Dalrymide; a homage deserve<lly paid to a learned 
navigator, whose hydrographical labours and writings, 
by improving the description of the globe, have facili¬ 
tated the communications between the old and new 
worlds. To the group of islands which Dixon had 
nearly circumnavigated, he gave the name of Queen 
CharluttvK Inluiiiiis. ’I'he honour, indeed, of having dis¬ 
covered these islands is claimed by the b'rench for La 
1‘erouse, who, in the preceding year (178()), had sur¬ 
veyed their western shores; bat it must be observed, 
tliat captains Lowrie and Guise made the same discovery 
al)out the same time as the French navigator. Dixon 
then visited Nootka Sound, where he met some English 
vessels belonging to his employers, and, as they informed 
him that the trade for the year was quite exhausted in 
that quarter, he sailed for the Sandwich Islands, where 
he rejoined captain I’ortlock, 

The vessels which had hitherto engaged in the fur 
trade in general confined their visits to Nootka, Prince 
William’s Sound, and^.other places pointed out by Cook; 
but Portlock and Dixon, who took a more extensive 
M 3 
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range, had the good fortune to find shores more pro¬ 
ductive of the commodities they sought; and where the 
natives, unused to commercial visits, disposed of their 
merchandise on more reasonable terms. Their cargoes 
in consequence were unusually rich, and their success 
ministered new fuel to the ardour of trading with the 
north west coast of America. 

'Phe ships which captain Dixon had met coming out 
of Nootka Sound were the I’rincc of W'ales and the Prin¬ 
cess Iloyal, commanded respectively by cai)tains Cohiett 
and Duncan. They left England in September, 1786, 
and had begun by establishing, on Staaten Laud near 
Tierra del Euego, a factory for the pur])ose of eoHeet- 
ing seal skins, and for jirejiaring seal oil. 'I’hey then 
proceeded to Nootka; and, wintering at the Sandwich 
Islands, returned to the American coast in 1788. tla))- 
tain Duncan anchored and traded in several harbours on 
the eastern coast of Queen Charlotte’s Islands; he then 
crossed the channel which separates these islands from 
the continent, and proceeded to another grou|> situated 
to the eastward, which be naine<l /’/■((ov'v.v Jini/ii/’x Islintdii 
and which occupy collectively the sjjace comprised be¬ 
tween the |iarallels of fifty-fouj- and fifty-otic. This arehi- 
peltigo aftitrds, among the numerous islands of which it 
is composed, bays, harbours, and inlets without number, 
a part of which captain Duncan e.xamined. In nineteen 
of them he cast anchor, not without being frequently ex¬ 
posed to the danger of losing his vessel ; but an abun¬ 
dant trade indemnified him for his fatigues, and made 
him forget the risk that he ran. lie pushed his examin¬ 
ation of the coast as far as 1.7°, having noticed in 48° 
.80' an opening which he calls Fuca’s Strait, and then 
directed his course to the Sandwich Islands. 

In 1788 Meares undertook a seconil voyage to the 
north-west coast of America, in the Felice, accompanied 
by captain Dougla.s, in the Iphigcnia. lly his activity 
and perseverance he succeeded in buikUng a small vessel 
in Nootka Sound ; he then proceeded southward to 
examine the Strait of Fuca, in which his long boat sailed. 
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he says, near thirty leagues ; and at that distance from 
the sea the strait was about fifteen leagues broad, with a 
clear horizon stretching to tlie east for fifteen leagues more. 
Mcares appears to have always doubted whether the land 
in whicli Nootka Sound was situated, was on the eonti- 
ncnt of America or not ; indeed lie observes, that the coast 
abounds witli islands, and that it remains to be deter¬ 
mined whether any land yet seen by the traders is really 
continent. His comrade, captain Douglas, beginning his 
voy.'ige round the coast at (look’s Hiver, lat. ()1“, pro¬ 
ceeded soutliward, and was the first to sail tlirough all 
tlio channel tliat se|)arates Queen (lliarlotte’s Islands from 
the Princess Royal’s Islands and tlie Alain. 

The lucrative trade thus carric<l on by tlie Englisli on 
the nortli-west coast of America, and the declarations of 
Dixon and others that it was ([uile inc.vhaustible, at¬ 
tracted the attention and roused tlic energy of every state 
that possessed a commercial marine. TheTIniled Stales 
of America, wliicli liad just obtained tlieir political inde¬ 
pendence, were peculiarly interested in securing to them¬ 
selves a portion of the newly discovered trade. Tliey 
were as yet too poor to carry on an intercourse witli 
('liina, unless they entered the markets of tliat nation with 
furs, the only mercliandise wln'ch the Chinese admit. In 
IThH captain (Irev, with two small ships, the AV'^ashing- 
ton anil Columbia, arri' ed on the north-west coast of 
America, after a tedious voyage from IJoston round Cape 
Horn of more than a year, tirey received from Meares 
an account of tlie Straits of l''uca; and, according to the 
latter, having entered for the purpose of exploring them, 
he sailed through a sea extending upwards of eight degrees 
of latitude, and nearly four degrees to the east of Nootka. 
This exaggerated statement caused a strong sensation 
among those who believed in the discoveries of the Creek 
pilot; but it was not sufficiently tlistinct or authentic 
to cause any alteration in the best maps. Thus it appears 
that, by the year 17fi9, English vessels had examined 
the whole north-west coast of America from 47” to 6’0 , 
and the charts and surveys of these tratUng navigators, 
M 4 
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being compared and combined, formed a tolerably correct 
outline of a very intricate line of coast. The ships of 
other nations had engaged in the trade, but the English 
were by far the most numerous and most successful. The 
cargoes procured by Portlock and Dixon were valued at 
nearly .5.5,000 dollars. The courage and energy of the 
English gave them great advantage in their dealings with 
a rude people. Meares wintered, and built a vessel on 
the coast; and as early as 1786, two sliips from Bengal 
had left at Nootka Sound a gentleman named John 
M‘Kay, who adopted the manners of the people, learned 
their language, and obtained much useful information. 

The torjnd indolence of the Spanish government was 
first disturbed, and its fears awakened, by the apjjroach of 
tlie Russians to the Spanish American territories in 
1769 ; they then recollected, that above I 60 years before 
(in 1602 ), Viscaino had discovered an excellent harbour 
in 3(i° 40^ north latitude. As diat position was inter¬ 
mediate between the strong holds of Mexico and the 
limit of the discoveries of the Russians, it appeared 
advisable to establish themselves there, as on a point of 
concentration, before they though of pushing their .surveys 
farther to the north. It was resolved, accordingly, to 
establish a settlement at Monterey, formerly discovered 
by Viscaino. \’essels w'cre despatched from the port of 
San Bias under the command of Vincente Vila; but the 
expedition was productive of no discoveries. It was 
not till after the most laborious researches, that the 
Spaniards succeeded in finding again the harbour of 
Monterey, where, as well as at San Diego, they fixed a 
colony and returned. But the repeated voyages of tlie 
English into the great ocean soon after, caused fresh 
alarm to die jealous cabinet of Madrid. It appeared 
that there was no time to be lost in prosecuting dis¬ 
coveries to the north of California, and in making set¬ 
tlements on the coast, or, at least, in formally taking 
possession of it. In 1775, two ships despatched from 
San Bias, under the command of Don Juan de Ayala and 
Antonio Maurelle, contributed in a small degree to the 
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improvement of geography, by superficially surveying 
the coast between 47 and 57°. The expedition was in¬ 
structed to push its survey as far as the parallel of (55* ; 
but Spanish navigators had not advanced so rapidly as 
those of other nations in the art of maritime surveying, 
and their examination of the coast extended no further 
than 57°. A spacious harbour, or sound, in latitude .55° 
17’, was named, from the viceroy of Mexico, Puerto 
Bucarelli. Here Don Juan De Ayala, in the name of 
his Catholic Majesty, took possession of the country to 
an indefinite distance. 

The result of this voyag^ appears to have been satis¬ 
factory to the viceroy; for, in 1779, he ordere<t a second 
expedition to be despatched to continue the examination 
of the coast from latitude 58° to 70°. As the ignorance 
of the Spaniards at that time was equal to their silence 
and reserve, it is possible tliat the viceroy was not aware 
that an English navigator, named James Cook, had made 
tliis survey the preceding year, with the intention of 
publishing it to all the world. This expedition, com¬ 
manded by Don Ignacio Arteaga, accompanied by the 
pilot Maurclle, made no additions to geography; instead 
of advancing from the parallel of .58° to 70°, Arteaga 
terminated his examination of the north-west coast at 
59°. He obtained, however, the alarming certainty, that 
the Russians had fixed themselves permanently at several 
points in high latitudes. Maurelle, on his return, pre^ 
tended to construct an accurate chart of the coast, though 
it is known that, in 1779, the Spaniards still calculated 
their longitudes from the dead reckoning, while the 
French and English had, for some years, used chrono¬ 
meters and lunar observations, ’fhe Spaniards were so 
much embarrassed in this last voyage, owing to their 
ignorance and miscalculations, that when in Prince 
William’s Sound, they imagined themselves on the coast 
of Kamtschatka, and were in constant fear of being 
attacked by the Russians. 

These impotent attempts of the Spaniards to obtain 
a knowledge of a coast that was soon after annually 
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visited by small vessels from Europe, performing the 
voyage round Cape Horn, sufficiently illustrates the 
want of all improvement and the relative decline of the 
Spaniards in the arts of navigation ; but when the fur 
trade began to attract a quantity of English shipping to 
the north-west coast, the sovereigns of Mexico were 
urged by new motives to exertion. Two nations, placed 
at the extremities of Europe and Asia, threatened to 
contend with them for tlie treasures of the new world, 
exerted themselves to dissipate the geographical ignorance 
which Spain had voluntarily submitted to lest knowledge 
should create rivals, and seemed gradually to acquire a 
property on .an immense line of coast contermiTious with 
the Spanish possessions. Don Esteban Martinez, made 
a voyage along the north-west co.ast in 1788, ami dis¬ 
covered no few'er than eight settlements of Russians; he 
learned also that the governor of Kamtschatka intended 
to give orders for immediately occupying, in the name 
of the empress of Russia, Nootka Sound, or, as the 
Sjtaniards name it, I’uerto <le San Lorenzo. 'I’hc viceroy 
of Mexico W’as determined to frustrate this jnoject; and, 
in 1 78<1, Don Martinez was desitatclicd witli two frigates 
to take formal possession of Nootka Sound. \Vhen he 
arrived there, four vessels were riding in the harltour ; 
two American, one i’ortuguese, and tlie fourth an English 
vessel: the last alone was seized and declared a prize, 
the other three were released. After this first act of 
authority, he proceeded witliout delay to accomplish the 
object of his mission, by building dwelling-houses and 
magazines, and by erecting at the mouth of the harbour 
a battery of cannon. While the Sitaniards were thus 
ardently engaged in laying the foundation of a new 
dominion, a vessel appeared at the mouth of the har¬ 
bour. She w'as suffered to enter it; hut her anchor w'as 
scarcely let go, when she was boarded and taken pos¬ 
session of by the Spaniards; she proved to be the 
Argonaut, a trading vessel from London, commanded by 
captain Colnett, who was duly authorised to form a 
fixed settlement at Nootka, and was the bearer of an 
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order for preparing habitations for the English colonists, 
who were to be conveyed thither in the course of a year, 
in ships which he left fitting out in the Thames. This 
violent proceeding on the part of Spain gave rise to 
warm political discussions between the cabinets of 
London and Madrid; and two European nations, pre¬ 
tending to civilisation, had nearly engaged in a de¬ 
structive war for the possession of a small portion of 
uncultivated coast, at the distance, by sea, of (),000 
leagues from Europe. 'I’his succinct history of the fur 
trade, a?idof the political <lis]>utes to which it comluclcd, 
will serve to explain how Europeans became so rapidly 
acf|uainted with an intricate and uninviting coast, that 
half a century before was utterly unknown, ami explains 
the origin of the noblest hydrographical .survey ever marie. 

The Hritish government, amply recompensed for its 
exertions in the cause of geographical discoveries, by the 
energy communicated in consequence to commercial 
enterprise, was prejraring to send out an oxperlition 
in 17 (K>, to coni))lcte the examination of the ocean in 
southern latitudes, when intelligence reached England 
of the seizure of the Argonaut. 'I'lic equipment of the 
expedition was immediately sto|)ped, and a warlike arma¬ 
ment fitted out, to give force to the remonstrances that 
were about to be made, 'file sudden apjiearancc of a 
well armed fleet bad it.s due influence witii the court of 
Spain. Restitution of the projierty seized was promised, 
and the right of (ireat Rritain to the iiossession of 
Nootka Sound was also acknowledged. I’rom the great 
importance attached to that post, on account of the 
fisheries and the fur trade, it was deemed expedient to 
receive a formal cession of it from the Spaniards; and for 
tills ])urpose captain Vancouver, who had been appointed 
second in command in the projected voyage to the 
antarctic seas, was ordered to proceed to Nootka Sound; 
and, having received from the Spanish government the 
restitution of that territory, to survey the whole nortli- 
west coast, from lat. 30°, to Cook’s river in 6'l °. He 
sailed in the Discovery in 1791i accompanied by captain 
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Broughton, in die Chatham, a small vessel of 135 tons 
burden. 

Vancouver was directed by his instructions to fix his at¬ 
tention chiefiy on two objects:—first, on the water com¬ 
munications that might facilitate the commerce betiveen 
the north-western and north-eastern coasts of America ; 
and, secondly, he was to ascertain the number of settle¬ 
ments made by Europeans on the former of these coasts, 
and the date of their establishment. He was directed 
to examine narrowly every inlet, but not to pursue his 
examination of rivers farther than he found them navi¬ 
gable for ships, that might safely frequent the Pacific 
Ocean. His attention was particularly calkal to the 
Straits of Puca, and to the opening discovered by the 
Washington, in 178.0. “The discovery," his instruc¬ 
tions proceed to say, “of a near communication between 
any such sea or strait, and any river running into or from 
the Lake of the Woods, would be particularly useful.” 
Vancouver was enjoined strict courtesy towards traders 
of foreign nations, whom he might mc-ct with on the 
north-west coast, and particularly to the Spaniards; and 
he was desired, if he met with any Spanish navigators, 
engaged in a service similar to his own, to offer them a 
free and unreserved communication of all his charts and 
discoveries. He was instructed to survey on his return 
the western coast of South America, from lat. 44° to 
Cape Horn. On his voyage out, Vancouver surveyed a 
considerable portion of the southern coast of New Hol¬ 
land, where he iliscovered King George the 'J'hird’s 
Sound ; at New Zealand, also, he was actively and use¬ 
fully employed in completing the surveys which Cook 
had left unfinished. In leaving New Zealand, the 
Chatham and Discovery were separated by a gale. Van¬ 
couver, in the latter ship, discovered some roeky islets, 
which he named the Snares, and afterwards visited a 
considerable island, which he called Opara; but the true 
name of which is now discovered to be Rapa. In Matayai 
Bay he rejoined his comrade, captain Broughton, who 
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had discovered Chatham Island, not far to the east of 
New Zealand. 

Ill April 1792 , Vancouver arrived on the coast of New 
Albion. On approaching Nootka Sound, he fell in with a 
ship commanded by captain Grey, the same person who 
was said to have passed through the Straits of Fuca to an 
extensive sea in 1789 ; but the American captain dis¬ 
avowed the reports of his navigation which had reached 
Europe. lie penetrated, he said, only fifty miles to the 
east-south-east, where the strait was still five leagues 
wide ; and the natives told him that it afterwards turned 
to the northward. Vancou-ver soon after entered the inlet, 
and anchored on the first night farther within it thap 
captain Grey, or any other European, had as yet pene¬ 
trated. In his voyage thus far, he had examined 215 
leagues of coast so closely, that he had seen throughout 
the surf breaking on the shore. On ascending an island 
in the midiUe of the inlet, he was enchanted with the 
prospect that met his eye. In every direction, noble 
trees were distributed as if in a jiark; and rose trees in 
full bloom jircdomiuated amongst the brushwood. The 
country around appeared fertile, opening in some places 
into large meadows, while in others, especially on the 
main land, it was a wilderness of lofty trees, among 
which the oak was most conspicuous. A deer was bought 
from the natives for a small piece of copper, about a foot 
square, for they prize this metal above iron. They ex¬ 
pressed much horror and disgust at the sight of a venison 
pasty, and some pains were requisite to convince them 
that it was not made of human flesh. I’he promptitude 
of their suspicion, and the strength of their feelings in 
this instance, prove that cannibalism, though not practised 
by themselves, was known by them to exist among some 
neighbouring tribes. In proceeding to the northward 
through this inlet, every branch of which he explored, 
Vancouver met with two small Spanish ships, employed 
like himself in making a minute survey of the coast. 
The two commanders immediately united their labours, 
and even their names, in this part of the survey. The 
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island which forms the western boundary of the inlet, 
and on which Nootka is situated, is named Fancnurer and 
Quadra Island. The English navigator, however, im¬ 
posed on the whole archipelago the collective name of 
New Georgia ; and to the wide inlet, which ramifies into 
a number of inferior harbours, he gave the name of the 
Gulf of Georgia. 

On his arrival at Nootka Sound, difficulties were 
started by the Spanish commander with respect to the 
terms of the intended restitution; and Vancouver, 
sending captain Broughton home in consequence, to 
acquaint government with the evasive conduct of the 
Spaniards, proceeded to complete his survey to the south¬ 
ward. The Columbia River was exjdored, as far as it 
was navigable for a small vessel. The natives were 
found, in general, to resemble those of Nootka in dress 
and manners, though not in language ; they have many 
traits of civilisation; and, in some places, erince a de¬ 
cided taste for architecture. Their houses are well built 
wopden edifices, the timbers being well mortised and 
covered with planks twenty feet long, two feet wide, 
and perfectly smooth; so that when these edifices are 
considered in relation to the imperfect implements em¬ 
ployed to frame them, they must apjiear wonderful mo¬ 
numents of iitgenuity and laliour. On the front of 
these houses is generally painted a human face of great 
size and hideous features; the mouth, which is repre¬ 
sented as open, and forming an oval three feet in height 
and two in width, being in the door of the halnt- 
ation. In January 179.1, Vancouver proceeded to winter 
in the Sandwich Islands, bringing with him a stock of 
live cattle, which he had collected in the Spanish settle¬ 
ments. In the spring of the same year he resumed his 
survey of the American coast, and returned again to the 
Sandwich Islands in the winter of 17.04. His presence 
here may have exerted an important influence on the 
destiny of those Islands, as he was looked up to with 
peculiar respect by the great Tame-Tame-hah, the ex¬ 
traordinary man who was the immediate instrument of 
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effecting a great anil salutary revolution in the political 
and social conilition of those islands. The islanders 
had already become acquainted with four European na¬ 
tions ; they had learned that there were many others 
nearly equal to those in pow'er and intelligence; and 
they jierceived, perhaps, that, at no great distance of 
time, they would become the despised subjects of one of 
those foreign nations: they preferred, therefore, to place 
themselves voluntarily under the protection of Enghand. 
For this purpose, a convocation of chiefs was called, and 
the cession of Owhyhee to the sovereign of Great Britain 
was solemnly made, on the 2.5th of February, 

This important event was preceded by long deliberate 
discussion .anti was concluded with great formality. ’I’he 
court appe.ared on the occasion in all its splendour, and 
dramatic entertainments were exhibited on a great scale. 

In the spring of the same year, V’ancouver directed 
his course to the American coast, intending to complete 
his survey, beginning at the remotest point. On enter¬ 
ing Cook’s lliver, he found that it was but an inlet, 
no stream falling into it which could entitle it to die 
name it had received. In passing to the south, he met 
with a fleet of skin canoes, such as he could not have 
expected to encounter in those seas: there were above 
200 of these frail vessels, each carrying two men. 'The 
intercourse with Europeans seemed to produce disastrous 
efiects, in the first instance, here as well as in the South 
Sea islands: the natives were clad in skins of birds 
and beasts of no value, their comfortable fur garments 
being all disposed of in trade. At length, on the 22d 
of August, ] 7,0-1'. the survey of the north-west coast of 
America was brought to a conclusion; and, in October 
of the following year, the ships arrived in the Thame.', 
die bai^ weather and other circumstances having pre¬ 
vented die survey of the western shores of Patagonia. 
During the four years that the ships were employed in 
this laborious service, only two men died in both the 
crews. A circumstance which, if the mortality that at¬ 
tended long voyages while the arts of navigation were 
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imperfect be considered, reflects the highest credit on 
the care and skill of the commander. The unceasing 
exertions which Vancouver himself made to complete the 
gigantic task of surveying 9,000 miles of unknown and 
intricate coasts—a labour chiefly performed in open 
boats—made an inroad on his constitution from which 
he never recovered ; and, declining gradually, he died in 
May, 1798 , before the last volume of his narrative was 
completely finished for the press. Hut he may proudly 
take his place with Drake, Cook, Biifiin, Parry, and 
other British navigators, to whom England looks with 
pride and geographers with gratitude. 

No further knowledge w'as obtained of the north¬ 
west coast of America until 181()’. A llussian nobleman 
of large fortune, count llomanzoff, fitted out the Burick, 
a small vessel of 180 tons, for a voyage of discovery, 
with a crew of twenty men, besides the officers and 
naturalists. He entrusted her to the command of lieu¬ 
tenant Kotzebue, the son of the celebrated German writer 
of that name. Kotzebue sailed from Plymouth in Octo¬ 
ber,-181.5 ; and, in March following, touched at Easter 
Island, where tlie natives, exasperated by the injuries com¬ 
mitted on them by the American traders, resisted his land¬ 
ing. On the 1st of August, 1816', he discovered, on the 
American shore to the north of Behring’s Strait, a wide 
opening commencing in latitude 66'" 42' 30 ", longitude 
164° 14' 50". He entered this inlet ; and, in the course 
of a fortnight, made a rapid and rather unsatisfactory sur¬ 
vey of its shores. He suspected the existence of a passage 
out of it on the south east, communicating, perhaps, 
with Norton Sound: another channel seemed to conduct 
to the west. The naturalists who accompanied him 
were surprised to find here on the shore an ice-berg, 
one hundred feet in height, and covered on the summit 
with a layer of soil and luxuriant vegetation. From a 
distance it had the appearance of a chalk cliff; at its base 
lay an accumulation of bones and mammotlis’^teeth, as 
Kotzebue calls tliem; though, from his description, na¬ 
turalists have concluded them to be the teeth of the 
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elephant. The inhabitants .seemed pretty numerous, and 
were well clad in furs and skins : they were acquainted, 
it appears, with tobacco, which they obtained from the 
Tshuktski. Kotzebue quitted the inlet to which he has 
given his name, on the 1,5th of August, and crossed over 
to visit the coast of Asia: by this imprudent step, he 
lost the opportunity of making some important disco- 
%'eries on the northern coast of America. The sea, as 
far as he could descry, was quite free from ice, and a 
steady current set to the eastward. He wintered in that 
archipelago of the Pacific that includes the Nautilus, 
Chatham, and Calvert Islands. To all these he gave new 
names, and seems to have regarded them as new disco¬ 
veries. In the following year, he again sailed to the 
north, to resume the track which he had so unwisely 
discontinued the preceding season. In his voyage north¬ 
ward he was met by dreadful gales, and, being tlirown, 
by the pitching of the ship, against a beam with such 
violence as to break bis breast-bone, his health was so 
seriously affected as to render him incapable of bearing 
the vicissitudes of a northern climate. His spirit being 
once sunk, difficulties were not wanting to justify liim 
in abandoning an enterprise to which he felt no longer 
inclined, and he returned to Europe without making 
any further attempt to ])cnetrate the polar sea. As no 
harbour was previously known on the shores of Behring’s 
Strait, the discovery of Kotzebue’s Inlet, in which good 
shelter may be easily found, was of great importance, 
and the whale fishers were not slow to take advantage 
of it. 

'Phe immense line of coast which Vancouver sur¬ 
veyed, and which Spain was so anxious to appropriate, 
is now, for the most part, divided between Russia, 
England, and the United States. The Briti.sh portion 
is separated from the American by the river Caledonia, 
which flows from the Rocky Mountains into Admiralty 
Inlet, in lat. 48°. Nine degrees farther north com¬ 
mence the Russian territories in America No colo¬ 
nies have been planted on these shores ; but the British 
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traders from Canada and Hudson’s Bay, braving all 
the hardships of the journey across the continent, have 
descended into the country from the Rocky Mountains. 
The natives are a cheerful active race, and friendly to 
the whites, who supply them with the comforts of life, 
and give their industry an object. They have encouraged 
tlte traders to settle among them. The latter have given 
the British dominion on this coast the name of New 
Cakdonia. They describe it as a fruitful country, weU 
watered with mountain streams, and so abounding in 
lakes that above one sixth of the surface is under water. 
The natives call themselves la’ Cullies, or Water Tra¬ 
vellers, being accustomed to pass from one village to 
another in their canoes. The British traders have esta¬ 
blished in tlte country a regular chain of forts or posts 
for carrying on their traffic. 
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INTERIOR OP NORTH AMERICA. 

EAGERNESS OF THE AMERICANS TO ENCAGE IN THE FUR TRADE. 
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lOUlslANA PURCHASED BY THE UNITED STATES.-EXPEDITION 
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EOtlRI. -THE SIOUX INDIANS.-THE FALLS OF THE AIISSOtlRI. 

— ITS KOUIVCES IM THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. -TJIE TARTY HE- 

gCENl> THE COLUMBIA.- I>a\NGKRS OP THE V'OVAGE. — THEY 

BEaVCU the sea. -WINTER ON THE COAST.-JOURNEY OF 

PIKK TO THE SOURCES OF THE MlSSISSiri'I. — HE PROCEEDS TO 
EXPLORE THE SOURCES OF THE ARKANSAS AND RED RIVER. •— 
ABUNDANCE OF Ga\>IE. — PIKE REACHES THE ROCKY MOUN¬ 
TAINS. — SUFFERINGS OF HIS PaVUTY. — HE ENTERS BY MIS¬ 
TAKE. THE SPANISH TERRITORY — TAKEN PRISONER. — IlfS 
UBERATION AND RETURN.- EXPEDITION OF MAJOR LONG. 

— HE ASCENDS THE PLATTE — THE SANDY DESERTS — JAMES*S 

PEAK-RETURNS HY THE ARKANSAS AND CANADIAN RIVERS.— 

THE KASKAIA INDIANS. — JOURNEY OF CASS AND SCHOOL¬ 
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THE COPPERMIKE RIVER.-IlIS UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS.-HE 

AT lEKCTU REACHES THE SEA. - PROGRESS OE THE I'UR 

TRAIIERS IN' THE INTERIOR. — JOURNEY OF MACKENEIU.- 

UE IlESCENDS THE MACKENZIE RIVER TO ITS MOUTH.-HIS 

EXPEDITION ACROSS THE ROCKY SIOUNTAINS. — HE REACHES 
THE PACIFIC. 

Soon after the British colonies in America hail won, 
by a hard struggle, their political independence, their 
attention was strongly invited to the lucrative trade 
carried on for furs on the opposite shores of the con¬ 
tinent. Ships from Boston, we have seen, arrived at 
Nootka Sound, after a perilous voyage of a whole year, 
to procure a cargo of furs. The infant republic was 
at first too much engrossed in making those arrange¬ 
ments required by the novelty of its political exist¬ 
ence, and had a population too feeble in proportion to 
the vast extent of territory which it claimed, to think 
of stretching its dominion as far as the Pacific Ocean ; 
but the course of political events suggested and fostered 
this ambition. The vast and fertile country of Louis¬ 
iana, on the western hank of tlie Mississippi, had been 
ceded by Spain to the crown of France in 1763, and 
being deemed perhaps, by Napoleon, a useless posses¬ 
sion, was sold by him to the United States, in 1804, for 
the sum of (i,000,0()0 francs. The Americans lost 
no time in surveying their new acquisitions, and in ex¬ 
amining their productions, their capabilities, and their 
boundaries. 

A tide of emigration had long before flowed to the 
westward ; a predilection for the roving life of a hunter, 
and for the solitude of the woods, had induced many 
in the remote settlements of America, to retire as civil¬ 
isation advanced, and thus to pilot the way, as it 
were, for those who explored the country with motives 
of a less unsocial character. The celebrated Daniel Boon, 
who led the first colony into Kentucky, having lived 
some time with the Indians, by whom he was taken cap¬ 
tive, imbibed a strong partiality for their mode of life; 
and as colonisation advanced to the westward, he con- 

N 2 
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tinually sliifted his residence, so as to be always 100 
miles ahead of the wliite poimlation; the hut in which 
he was found dead, a few years ago, was removed some 
distance from tlie farthest settlements of the Missouri. 

The first great national expedition undertaken by the 
citizens of the United States was jtlanned by president 
Jefterson, a zealous promoter of interior discovery. 
Captain IMeriwetlier Lewis and lieut. William Clarke 
were appointed to command the exploring party, which 
consisterl in all of about thirty persons. They were in¬ 
structed to ascend the Missouri to its source, and then, 
seeking a passage through the western mountains, to en¬ 
deavour to descend by the Colmnbia, or great river of 
the west, to the Pacific ficean. On the 14tlt of May, 
1SOC, they embarked on the "VTood River, a small 
stream which falls into the Mississippi, nearly opposite to 
the mouth of the Missouri, and began the longest river 
voyage that has ever been undertaken since the time of 
Orellana. Nor had the fictions of an ignorant age yet 
fallen into such rliscredit, as to relieve them from the 
fear of meeting with powerful savage nations, of gi¬ 
gantic stature, and particularly hostile to white men. 
Nearly 100 miles up the Missouri, they passed a little 
village named La Charette, the highest white settlement 
on this river. Among all the Indian tribes in this 
country, the Osages, the Sioux, and the Mahas, they 
observed unequivocal proofs of decline and increasing 
misery. A tribe of the last named nation were worked 
into such a state of frenzy by the ravages of the small¬ 
pox, that they burned their villages, destroyed their 
wives and children, and sallied forth to seek an abode in 
some distant country. 

On the banks of the Missouri a rock was pointed out 
to our travellers which was an object of peculiar regard 
in the eyes of the natives. They procure from it the 
red stone of which they make their pipes; and the 
neighbourhood of this rock is a sort of neutral or sacred 
ground, where, in the midst of the most furious wars, 
every one may seek unmolested the material for his 
pipe. M'hen the party had advanced about 60 or 100 
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miles up the Missouri, the cold winds from the north¬ 
west, and the formation of new ice on the river, wame<l 
them of the necessity of speedily selecting their winter 
quarters ; they accordingly built a fort, which they 
called Fort Mandan, from the Indian people in w'hose 
country they were. These Indians may be said to 
worship the healing jiower; they believe in the exist¬ 
ence of a great spirit, whom they call the Great Medi¬ 
cine; and the genius or guardian angel of each individual 
is called his Medicine. The tradition which these 
people have respecting their origin is sinp;ular enough : 
they believe that their whole‘nation resided originally in 
a large village under ground, near a subterranean lake ; 
the roots of a vine grew down to this village, and 
afforded them a glimpse of ethereal light. Some adven¬ 
turers climbed up by the roots, and brought back so 
good a report of buffaloes and fruit, and so tempting a 
sample of grapes, that the whole nation resolved to emi¬ 
grate to the upper and more agreeable region. Men, 
women, and children accordingly began to ascend, but 
when only half their number had reached the surface, the 
vine broke under the weight of a corpulent woman, 
and the ascent was closed upon her and the rest of the 
nation. They expect to return, after death, to this 
their original seat under ground; but a great lake is to 
be crossed before they reach the village of their fathers, 
and the wicked, because of the burden of their sins, 
will be unable to effect their passage. They pay an 
annual visit to a fragment of rock or medicine stone, 
which they regard as an oracle. Their chiefs smoke 
before it with much solemn gravity, and then retire to 
sleep in a neighbouring wood; in the morning the decrees 
of fate are seen written on the rock in mysterious white 
marks. 

On the 7th of April the party left the encampment 
at Fort Mandan, and proceeded to ascend the Missouri. 
They soon after passed the mouth of the Yellow Stone 
River, little inferior in magnitude to the great river into 
which it falls: here the quantity of game is proihgious. 
N 3 
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Buffaloes were seen in herds of from 3000 to 10,000. 
They were soon after embarrassed on finding the river 
separate into two branches of nearly equal size. A 
detachment, lightly equipped, was sent forward to seek 
those great cataracts which were known to distinguish 
the main branch of the Missouri. Captain Lewis him¬ 
self, on ascending the southern branch, obtained a 
<listant view of the Rocky Mountains, now completely 
covered with snow ; and, guided by the tremendous 
sound, arrived at the spot where the whole Missouri 
descends down a shelving rock, and continues to form 
for some miles a succession of rapids and foaming cas¬ 
cades. Tlie whole party accordingly proceeded up this 
branch, and, embarking in canoes above the grand cata¬ 
ract, continued their course to the Rocky Mountains. 
Here the river winds through a defile three or four 
miles long, the rocks rising perpendicularly from the 
water’s edge. The Americans followed the stream in 
the mountain valleys, until, after pursuing its course for 
3000 miles, they arrived at its fountain head. The 
three streams, which may be regarded as its sources, 
they named from their great statesmen, Jefl'erson, Madi¬ 
son and Gallatin ; and, by way of reflecting a compliment 
on these gentlemen, they gave two other tributaries the 
names of I’liilosophy and Philanthropy Rivers. 

The expedition now joyfully proceeded towards the 
w'est, and soon commenced their descent towards the 
Pacific Ocean. They brought with them as an inter¬ 
preter a Shoshonee woman, who had been carried off 
from this country by a band of Indians from the east, 
in the hope that by her mediation they might be able at 
once to establish a friendly intercourse with the natives; 
nor were their hopes disappointed. They met a troop 
of warriors, armed and on horseback, preparing to 
resist a hostile attack; they at first manifested mistrust 
and suspicion of the whites, but when the Shoshonee 
woman was brought into the tent to interpret between 
the parties, she instantly recognised her brother in the 
Indian chief himself, and was for some time unable to 
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speak from the violence of her emotions. The confi¬ 
dence and friendship of the Indians were now completely 
gained, but this did not prevent the party from feeling 
severely the want of provisions. They were obliged 
even to kill their horses, lean as they were, to afford 
them a few meals, and devoured as many dogs as they 
could purchase from the natives. These, better able to 
endure privations, or less used to feed on quadrupeds, 
bestowed on the strangers the opprobrious name of dog- 
eaters. 

The Americans were now embarked on the Oregan, 
or Great lliver of thelVesf, to which, with little reason, 
the name of Columbia has been given. As they de¬ 
scended to the sea, the inhabitants seemed to improve in 
mildness of manners and habits of settled industry. The 
Sokulks live in houses made of mat, and are well sup¬ 
plied with fishing implements, by which they procure 
themselves an abundant subsistence. The navigation 
of the Columbia presented many dangers, which our tra¬ 
vellers averted by their skill and firmness ; their hardi¬ 
hood excited the tvonder and admiration of the natives. 
As they apjiroached the sea, the river widened till it 
attainetl a breadth of two miles, and sometimes expanded 
into wide lakes filled with islands. On the 2d of No¬ 
vember they perceived tlie first tide water; soon after, 
they h.ad the pleasure of hearing a native uttering a few 
words of English, which he Inid learned from the traders 
who frequent the coast. On die 7th, as the fog cleared 
off, they were delighted with a view of the ocean ; but 
they found themselves now in a dangerous and distressing 
situation : their canoes were ill fitted for sea navigation, 
and tliey drifted for some time at the mercy of the waves, 
in the severest weather, ill clothed, and with scanty pro¬ 
visions ; but at length they reached the open coast, where 
diey selected a suitable spot for their winter encampment. 
Here they established a friendly intercourse with the 
Clatsops, Killamucks, and other Indian tribes of whom 
tliey formed a favourable opinion, and returned to Fort 
Louis on the Mississippi in May, 180(). 

N 4 > 
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Lewis ami Clarke were the first who travelled across 
the continent of North America, from the United States 
to the Pacific Ocean; but the enterprise had been pro¬ 
jected many years before by Jonathan Carver, who had 
travelled to the sources of the Mississippi, and who in¬ 
tended to seek the Oregan, or Great River of the West, 
by which he might descend to the Pacific Ocean. “ The 
completion of the scheme,” he says, ‘ ‘ which 1 have had the 
honour of first planning and attempting, will some time 
or other be effected, I make no doubt; those who are so 
fortunate as to succeed in it will reap, exclusive of the 
national advantages that must ensue, emoluments beyond 
their most sanguine expectations; and whilst their spirits 
are elated by success, perhaps they may bestow some 
commendations and blessings on the person that first 
pointed out to them the way; these, though but a 
shadowy recompense for all my toil, I shall receive with 
pleasure.” 

While Lewis and Clarke were accomplishing what 
Carver here points out, an enterprising young officer, 
lieutenant Zabulon Montgomery Pike, was sent by the 
American government to examine the sources of the 
Mississippi, and to conciliate the friendship of the Indian 
nations inhabiting that country. He was hospitably 
entertained by the Sioux Indians, and their chief pre¬ 
sented to him the sacred pipe, which was to serve him 
as a letter of recommendation, and entitle him to the 
favour and protection of the kindred tribes. He was 
delighted, as he advanced, with the romantic beauty of the 
country on the banks of the upper Mississippi; he jiassed 
the mouth of the Chippeway, a majestic river flow¬ 
ing into the Mississippi from the east, and of the St. 
Peter’s, a stiU nobler stream, which joins it from the 
west. Beyond this the navigation of the river was ob¬ 
structed by a series of rapids, terminating in the great 
falls of St. Antony. When Mr. Pike and his party 
had advanced 230 miles above the falls, in lat. 45°, they 
were obliged to leave their canoes and continue their 
jourhey on sledges. It was now the depth of winter. 
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and they suffered as much from the scarcity of food as 
from tlie severity of the weather. ' They still followed, 
however, the course of the Mississippi, which was now 
dwindling into a small stream, about 300 yards wide, 
flowing through a level country. In February they 
arrived at Leech Lake, which appeared to be the main 
source of the river; and here tliey were hospitably en¬ 
tertained at a station of the British fur traders from 
Montreal. Having also visited Red (ledar Lake, which 
likewise contributes its waters to the Mississippi, Mr. Pike 
returned in April to Fort Louis, after a laborious journey 
of nearly nine months. 

Scarcely had he returned, when lieutenant (now ma¬ 
jor) Pike was appointed to command an expedition, the 
object of which was to survey the wide extent of country 
between the Mississippi and the western mountains, and 
to examine the sources of the Arkansas and the Red 
River. Ilis i)arty consisted of twenty-three persons, 
including a surgeon and interpreter. The journey com¬ 
menced through a rich and beautiful country, on the 
banks of the Osage River, where the Indians seemed to 
enjoy greater abundance than often falls to the lot of 
those children of nature. The country on the Arkansas 
appeared to them the hunter’s jiaradise ; the elk, deer, 
ahd buffalo ranged over the plains in such immense herds 
as might suffice the whole Indian race for a century, 
'fhe Arkansas is navigable in boats throughout its whole 
length, from the Mississippi to the mountains, a distance 
of nearly 2000 miles, except during a few months of 
the dry season, when it is obstructed by sand-bars. 
Winter had arrived before major Pike reached the head 
of the Arkansas ; he had not taken into consideration 
die elevation of the ground, and the hardships to be en¬ 
dured in visiting the mountains during the most incle¬ 
ment season; he persevered, however, in his attempts 
to reach a lofty peak, the snowy summits of which were 
visible from the plains at the distance of 100 miles. 
Little game was to be procured; the party, on one occa¬ 
sion, passed four days without tasting a meal; and some. 
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having their feet frozen, were unable to proceed. Major 
Pike, however, persisted till he reached the head of the 
Arkansas, 100 miles above its issue from the mountains. 
He then directed his course southwards, and in a few 
days arrived at the banks of a large river, which he 
supposed to be the lied River, along which it was his 
intention to return. The stream at which he had arrived, 
however, was the Rio del Norte, which flows through 
the Spanish territory into the Gulf of Mexico: he thus 
unconsciously advanced within the dominions of a people 
peculiarly jealous of encroachment. He soon discovered 
his mistake. A ]>arty of Spanish soldiers surrounded 
the Americans, and led them prisoners to Santa Fe: 
here, from the raggedness of their garments, tlieir want 
of hats, and their wretched appearance, they were gene¬ 
rally mistaken for savages. The suspicions of the Spa¬ 
nish commander being dispelled, the travellers were 
allowed to depart, and arrived at Nachitoches on the 1st 
of July. 

The American government appears to have rested satis¬ 
fied for some years with the result of these expeditions. 
Journeys, indeed, were made to the sea, across the Rocky 
Mountains, by private traders; but from these the public 
derived very little information. An expedition to the 
mouth of the Columbia was undertaken, in 1811, by 
Mr. Hunt ; and some of his party, on their return from 
the Pacific, crossed the Rocky Mountains to one of the 
sources of the Platte, by which they descended to the 
Missouri through a tract of country before unexplored. 
In the following year, Mr. Robert Stewart, with four 
other traders, left the Pacific for New York. In crossing 
the Rocky Mountains, they were robbed by a party of the 
Crow Indians, who carried off all their horses. They 
now found themselves on foot, with the Rocky Mountains 
and a journey of 2000 miles before them ; the greater 
part of which was through a country wholly unknown, 
as their route lay considerably to the south of that followed 
by Lewis and Clarke. Having crossed the mountains 
with much labour, they travelled east-south-east until 
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they struck on the head waters of the great river Platte, 
which they followed to its mouth; having spent the 
winter upon it, 6’00 miles above the Missouri. 

At length, in 181}), the American government organised 
a new exj)edition, “ of a military and scientific nature, 
to examine more carefully, with a view to colonisation 
and defence, their extensive dominions to the east of 
the Rocky Mountains.” It was commanded by major 
Long. The narrative of it has been written by Dr. 
James the botanist. The party embarked in a steam¬ 
boat at Pittsburg, on the .5th of May, 181}), and on the 
30th reached the Mississippi. About the middle of 
September the steam-boat arrived at the confluence of the 
Platte and Missouri, and on the banks of the latter river 
they erected encampments for their winter residence, which 
they named Engineer Cantonment. Here they suffered 
dreadfully during the winter from the scurvy: and as they 
had no means of checking the disease, for which they 
were wholly unprepared, nearly 100 soldiers, about one 
third of the party, were carrietl off. 

On the ()th of June, the party left their winter quar¬ 
ters to proceed up the valley of the Matte, which pre¬ 
sented to the view, for more than 100 miles along the 
river, a vast expanse of ])rairic or natural meadow, with¬ 
out a hill or other inequality of surface, with scarcely a 
tree or shrub to be seen upon it. Vast herds of bisons 
and deer, in the rear of tvhich packs of wolves are 
sure to follow, rove over these immense plains. The 
W'ild movements of these animals, with the rare and in¬ 
teresting plants, relieve in some measure the dulness of 
this monotonous scenery. The prairies on the Matte are 
succeeded by the great sandy desert, which extends in a 
gentle slope nearly 400 miles to the very base of the 
Rocky Mountains, and nearly 500 miles from north to 
south. Its surface is furrowed by deep ravines, to the 
depth of many hundred feet below the common level. In 
tliese the scanty growth of stunted trees skirt the brooks 
that meander along the bottom, but on the elevated sur¬ 
face of the great desert not a tree is to be found. The 
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fonnidable cactus, thickly beset with terrific spines, for¬ 
bids the approach of man or beast. 

At length the party reached the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and a detacliment proceeded to ascend a peak 
which towered to a considerable height above the remain¬ 
der of the chain. Dr. James, whose name has been given 
to this peak, speaks in admiration of the astonishingly 
brilliant colouring of the plants which he found here. 
This he ascribes to the intensity of the light transmitted 
from the bright unobscured atmosphere of those regions, 
and increased by reflection from the immense impending 
masses of snow. “ From the summit of the ireak,” 
he proceeds, “ the view towards the north-west and 
south-west is diversified with innumerable mountains, 
all white with snow, and on some of the more distant it 
appears to extend down to their bases. Immediately 
under our feet, on the west, lay the narrow valley of the 
Arkansas, which we could trace running towards the 
north-west, probably more than sixty miles. On the 
north side of the peak was an immense mass of snow 
and ice. To the east lay the great plain, rising as it re¬ 
ceded, until in the distant horizon it appeared to mingle 
with the sky.” The altitude of this peak was deter¬ 
mined by trigonometrical measurement to be about 8500 
feet from its base, which was probably about 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The party now proceeded southward till they reached 
the Arkansas the sources of which they explored. A 
detachment sent to the south descended the Canadian, 
which they mistook for the Red River, and were thus 
conducted back to the Arkansas, where they rejoined 
their companions. Both parties sufiered much from 
stormy weather, from want of provisions, and particularly 
of water, that of the rivers being generally either muddy 
or brackish. Naked beds of sand occupied the greater 
part of the country round the upper Arkansas, and were 
often covered by an incrustation of salt like thin ice. In 
these deserts the thermometer in the month of August 
stood at from 95° to 100°, in the shade. Clouds of locusts 
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filled the air, rattle-snakes of various kinds, and enor¬ 
mous scolopendras, crawled from the chasms in the 
parched ground. The torment of inusquitoes was not 
felt, but their place was supjdied by the more formidable 
wood-ticks, which bury themselves in the skin, and 
cause an irritation which is often attended with disagree¬ 
able consequences. The detachment that descended the 
Canadian fell in with a band of the Kaskaias Indians, 
who occupy the country about the sources of the Platte, 
Arkansas, and the Uio del Norte. They appeared to our 
travellers to be the most degraded and miserable of the 
unciyilised tribes on the eastern sides of the llocky Moun¬ 
tains. 'J'heir wandering life, and the iidiospitable na¬ 
ture of the country, jirecludes the possibility of their ad¬ 
vancing beyond the profoundest barbarism. They are, 
however, very expert horsemen, and very dexterous in 
catching wild horses by throwing the noose. The differ¬ 
ent exploring detachments having rendezvoused at Port 
Smith, on the Mississippi, j)rocecded to Washington, 
bringing with them, as the fruits of their travels, the 
skins of many rare animals, some thousand preserved 
insects, and an herbal of 400 or .'500 new plants. 

In the mean time another expedition had proceeded to 
survey the country on the British frontier, round the 
sources of the Mississijipi. Mr. Schoolcraft was the 
historian of this expedition, which w’as commanded by 
general Cass. They followed the route which Pike had 
previously explored, but which they were expected to 
survey with more scientific eyes. To complete the sur¬ 
vey of the frontiers, major ^ong and Mr. Keating were 
directed to ascend the St. Peter’s, a considerable river, 
which falls into the Mississippi from the west, nearly in 
lat. 45°. This river had been formerly ascended by 
Carver, and still earlier by baron La Hontan; but 
the Indian tribes inhabiting its banks still remained 
nearly strangers to the citizens of the United States. 
Long and Keating traced the river to its source, a dis- 
tanceof 375miles,and,proceeding northward a few miles, 
arrived at the Red River, which flow's nortlnvarils from 
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the British territoriesinto Lake Winnipeg. The labours 
of this expedition completed the general survey of the 
vast territories of the United States. 

The immense extent of country stretching northward 
from Lake Superior and the sources [of the Mississippi 
remains still but very imperfectly known. Its leading 
features, however, its chains of lakes and navigable 
rivers, were very soon discovered by the enterprise of 
the British fur traders. As early as 1715, the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company had received from the Indians 
tolerably distinct accounts of a river flowing to the 
north into the sea, on the banks of which were situated 
mines of copper. The intention of the company to 
explore this river and its mineral riches was ilccided in 
1768 , when rich specimens of copper ore were brought 
to Fort Prince of Wales by the trading Indians. For 
tlris laborious undertaking they selected Samuel Hearne, 
who had given proofs of his zeal and ability in exa¬ 
mining the northern coast of Hudson’s Bay and in im¬ 
proving the fishery. He set out from the fort on the 
6 th of November, 176.9, accompanied by two whites 
and some Indians. The ground was rugged, though 
covered with snow. Provisions soon began to fail. 
IVlten he had advanced about 200 miles, his Indian 
guides abandoned him, and he was obliged to return. 
He was not tliscouraged, however, by this failure; but 
in the beginning of February, 1770, he again proceeded, 
taking with him five Indians, but no Europeans; who, 
he found, were viewed with contempt by the natives, 
from their inability to bear the hardships of the journey. 
When he had advanced about 500 miles into the inte¬ 
rior, he found it neeessary to wait till the severity of 
the season relaxed. Great distress was felt in the 
mean time for want of provisions. “ It was,” he says, 

“ either all feasting or all famine: sometimes we had 
too much ; seldom just enough; frequently too little ; 
and often none at all. It would be only necessary to 
say, that we have fasted many times two whole days 
and nights j twice upwards of three days, and once near 
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seven days, during which we tasted not a mouthful of 
any thing, except a few cranberries, water, scraps of old 
leather, and burnt bones.” Towards the end of April 
he again set forward; and in August, when in lat. 

10' north, and about 10° 40' west long, from 
Cliurchill River, he was preparing to spend the winter 
among a friendly tribe of Indians, when a gust of 
wind threw down his quadrant, which was broken to 
pieces, and he determined to return. 

Undismayed by all these hardships and disappoint¬ 
ments, Hearne again set out on the 7th of December, in 
search of the Uoppennine River, in company with an 
intelligent Indian named Motannabbi. He followed 
this time a more westerly course ; and when in lat. 6’0°, 
above 600 miles from the fort, they built canoes, and 
proceeded by various lakes and streams in a more north¬ 
erly course. On the l.‘>th of July, 1771, the party 
much increased by the accession of straggling bands of 
Indians, arrived at the Coppermine River. The In¬ 
dians had for some weeks meditated an attack on the 
Esquimaux, ivith whom they live in per]>etual hostility. 
About one o’clock in the morning of the 17th, they 
commenced the attack. “ Finding,” says Hearne, “ all 
the Es(|uimaux quiet in their tents, they rushed forth 
from their ambuscade, and fell on the poor unsuspecting 
creatures, unperceived tilt close to the eaves of their 
tents, when they soon began the bloody massacre, while I 
stood neuter in the rear.” 'I'he little horde, thus cruelly 
butchered consisted of about twenty persons, men, 
women, and children. An old woman found fishing in 
a neighbouring stream was tortured and put to death 
with the most shocking barbarity. A few of the Esqui¬ 
maux escaped ; but the Indians destroyed their tents, 
broke their stone vessels, carried away their provisions, 
and then, collecting on the top of a little hiU, shouted in 
triumph to the poor wretches who had taken refuge in 
the river below. After this shocking carnage, “ we sat 
down,” says Hearne, “ and made a good meal of fresh 
salmon.” 
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On the morning of the 17th, Hearne commenced his 
survey of tlie mouth of the river. The tide was then 
out, but from the marks on the shore it appeared to flow 
about twelve or fourteen feet. The water in the river 
was quite fresh ; but from the number of seals which he 
saw on the ice, and from the quantity of whalebone found 
in the tents of the Esquimaux, Hearne concluded that the 
expanse of water before him was the sea. It appeared 
to be full of islands and shoals, as far as he could discern 
with the assistance of a good telescope. On the last day 
of June, 1772, he arrived at Fort Prince of AFales, 
after an absence of a year and nearly flve months. 
Three years later he was made governor of the esta¬ 
blishment. In 17S2, Fort Prince of ATales was taken 
by a F'rench squadron, commanded by La Perouse. 
This generous and enlightened commander restored to 
Hearne the manuscripts of hia journal, on condition that 
it should be published immediately on his arrival in 
England. This took place in 1787; but yet, for what 
reason it is not known, the publication was deferred 
till 1 ?!)•'>■ To this long delay may, perhaps, be 
ascribed the omission of many important details in the 
narrative of his journey. He does not mention the 
latitude of the mouth of the river, which in the chart 
which accompanies his volume is ])laced in about 
73° 30', or f)° too far to the north. This geographical 
inaccuracy, with others of a similar description, long 
threw some discredit on the whole narrative, and in¬ 
duced many to doubt whetlier Hearne had actually 
reached the sea. 

Previous to the year 1775, the great chain of lakes 
which runs towards the north-west from Lake Superior 
to the Polar Sea, and forms the great receptacle of the 
waters from the Rocky Mountains, was still wholly un¬ 
known. In that year, Mr. Joseph Frobisher, a gentle¬ 
man engaged in the fur trade, undertook to penetrate 
into the country yet unexplored to the westward; and he 
succeeded in advancing a considerable distance on the 
Missinipi, or Churchill River, where he procured as 
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many furs as his canoes could carry. In this perilous 
expedition he sustained all the hardships incident to a 
journey through a wild and savage country, where his 
suhsistence depended upon what the woods and waters 
produced. 'J’hese difficulties, however, did not dis¬ 
courage him from returning the following year, when 
he was etpially successful. Ills brother then succeeded 
in reaching Lake de la (Iroix, still farther to the west. 
In 1778 , Mr. I’ond followed the track of Mr. Frobisher, 
and proceeding still farther, at length arrived at Atha¬ 
basca, a country hitherto irtiknown but from Indian 
report. The traders .having thus reached that chain 
of internal waters which affi)rds an almost continuous 
navigation from the ('anadian lakes to the sea, began to 
proceed much more rapidly in their di.s(^overies; and it 
was not long before they received intelligence of a great 
river flowing to the northward. 

'To explore this river, to which he has given his name, 
Mr. Alexander Mackenzie set forward on the .?il of 
June, 178 , 9 . lie coinrnenccd liis journey from Fort 
Chepeweyan, on the south side of the Lake of the 
Hills, attended by a party of t'anadians and some 
Indiana, one of wliom had been with Ilearne. In de¬ 
scending the river, when in lat. (>7 ’ 4-5', he learned 
from the tribe of Indians called the Dnjuihcc-Diuees, 
or Qimri-ellcrif, that the distance overland to the sea on 
the east side was not great; and that to the westward 
it was still shorter, tin the 12th of July they entered 
a lake as it appeared, though no land was seen ahead, 
but the water was shallow, and covered by ice. “ At 
a few leagues from the mouth of the river, iny people,” 
says Mackenzie, “ could not, at this time, refrain from 
expressions of real concern that they were obliged to 
return without reaching the sea.” From this it appeals 
that the author was at first disposed to doubt that he 
had actually reached the ocean; but soon after he ob¬ 
served a rising of the water, which, as the wind was 
moderate, was believed by all to proceed from the tide. 
He ascertained this rise to be about eighteen inches. It 
voif. HI. o 
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is possible that the freshness of the water may have 
caused him some embarrassment; but after he saw 
several whales sporting among the ice, he was at length 
disposed to believe that he had actually reached tlie sea. 
Ho determined the latitude of the island on which they 
encamped, and which he called Whale I/slund, to be 
69 ° 14^ The expedition returned without any accident 
to Fort Chepewcyan, on the 12th of September, 1789. 
The narrative of Mackenzie, as well as that of Ilearne, 
was long regarded with mistrust, and his assertion that 
he had arrived at the sea tvas generally discredited; but 
the result of the recent expeditions has fully vindicated 
the character, and proved the extreme accuracy, of that 
intelligent traveller. 

In 1 Mackenzie again set forth to prosecute dis¬ 
coveries to the westward. Ho ascended tlie Peace River, 
which flows from the Rocky Mountains; and in the spring 
of 1 7 . 98 , having made his way with much difficulty across 
this rugged chain, he embarked on a river called the 
Taeoutche Teeee, runping towards the south-west. Re¬ 
sides the hardships which necessarily attend a journey 
through a wild, mountainous, and unknown country, he 
had to endure continual vexation from the ignorance, 
obstinacy, and timidity of his Indian guides. At length, 
in June, he arrived among a tribe of Indians, who in¬ 
formed him that the river ran towards'Ulc south, and at 
its mouth, as they had been informed, white peojde were 
building houses. They represented their neighbours as 
a very malignant race, living in subterraneous recesses, 
and possessing iron arms and utensils, which they pro¬ 
cured in tlie course of trade from white people who 
brought them in great canoes. After overcoming number¬ 
less difficulties, by his perseverance, and the abundant 
resources of his ingenuity, our traveller arrived at the 
mouth of the river, the situation of which he determined 
with much exactness. This river meets the sea imme- 
dit^y to the south of the Prince of Wales’s Islands. On 
thej&ce of a rock he inscribetl in large characters, with 
.a -fflatWe 'of vermilion and grease, Alexander Mac- 
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kenzie, from Canada by land, the 22d of July, I 793 .” 
Our adventurous traveller returned by the same route, 
and arrived at Fort Chepeweyan on the 24th of August. 
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KOSS AND PARRY. 

VOYAOE OF C APTAIN llOSS TO BAFFIN’S BAY.-ICEBEBCS.-EKUOllS 

IN TIJK C'JIAUTS. NOKTH^llN UX. — TilEY 

IRON. - JlKl) SNOW. — NORTHERN .SHOUK OF IIAFFIn’s tlAV. 

FLKAK SEA WEST OF TUK ICE. -SIR JAMES LANC.^STF.R*S SOl'NT;. 

•— ROSS 1><)ES NOT KXTI.OKK IT. - RETURNS HOME. — GENERAL 

I>.I.S\l*l'OINTMENT AT THE RESULT OF Ills VOYAGE, - EXPEDI¬ 
TION OF CAI'TAIN PARRY. -HE PKOCKKDS ITP LANCASTER’S 

SUUM>. - PRINCE regent’s INLET. -THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE 

SINGULARLY AFI KCTED. -THE SHIPS PROCEED WK.STWARD IN 

DARHOw’s STRAIT-THEY REACH TUK MERIDIAN OF 110®.- 

WINTER IIARROUR IN MF.LVILLF. JSLAND. — INTF.NSITV OF THF, 
COLD. — PHENOMENA RESULTING FROM IT. — MINTER AMUSE¬ 
MENTS.- NORTH GEORGIAN GAXKl”rE. -EXCURSION ACKO.SS 

MEl.VJt.LE ISJ.AND.-BREAKING UP t# THE ICE. -IN EFFECTUAL 

ATTEMPrS TO I’UOCEED FARTHER WESTWARD. — THE AURORA 

BOREALIS. -SUPPOSED SITUATION OF THE MAGNETIC POLE. - 

RETURN OF THE EXPEDITION. 

The discovery of a north-west passage had been 
ahvays a favomite object with the liritish nation ; and 
the voyages to which it gax c birth, such as those of Fro¬ 
bisher, liavis, Baffin, Hudson, and others, exhibiting as 
they do incontestable proofs of perseverance and great 
nautical skill operating with slender means, reflect, per- 
liaps, more credit on those who undertook them, than 
many voyages which were attended with brilliant dis¬ 
coveries. ^Vhen the late war was at an end, and the 
British government had time to emidoy some portion of 
its marine in the labours of peace, it was determined 
to send an expedition to explore Baffin’s Bay, in the 
hope that the examination of the shores of that great 
sea might detect the long-wished for north-west passage. 
For this purpose the Isabella and the Alexander were 
0 2 
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fitted outj and placed under the command of captain Iloss, 
an officer well experienced in the navigation of northern 
seas: the Alexander was commanded by lieutenant Parry, 
a young officer whose name has since become honourably 
associated with north-western discoveries. 

The shij)s put to sea on the 18th of April, 1818. On 
their arrival on the western coast of (Jreenland they 
found the ice abundant; and the governor of one of the 
Danish settlements told them, that for some years he 
had foun<l that the winters were growing uniformly 
more severe. From observations made at the Island of 
IFygat, it appeared that this coast was erroneously lai<l 
down in .all the charts ; the error in longitude in those 
of the admiralty amounting to more tlian 5°. 

In lat. 7d° .54', when the shijrs had passed what was 
hitherto deemed the inhabited part of Greenland, a party 
of lisquiraaux were seen ajrproaching tlie ship over the 
ice. With some difficulty they w'ere brought to a [jarley 
with the strangers. Though separated from the Green¬ 
landers by a distance not exceeding two degrees, they 
were still ignor.ant that there were any human inhabit¬ 
ants on the earth besides themselves. They could hardly 
be brought to touch the Flnglish, whom they regarded 
at first as supematural beings. One of them addressed 
the shij) with much solemnity: “ M'ho are you, whence 
come you ? is it from the sun or the moon ? ” This 
people, who, from their ignorance of the c.anoc, might 
he inferred to want some of the arts and comforts of 
other Esquimaux tribes, yet had the singular advantage of 
being acquainted with iron, of which they had contrived 
to fashion themselves knives. They explained that they 
found this valuable metal in a mountain composed en¬ 
tirely of it, and then, breaking oft' small fragments, they 
hammered it with stones. From the appearance of tlie 
metal, and its analysis, it has been conjectured to be 
meteoric iron, and the iron mountain intimated by the 
natives has perhaps no other existence than what it owes 
to the error of the interpreter, and is to be understood 
merely as a large mass. To tliis tribe, the ugliest of the 
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Esquimaux race, captain Ross ga.\e the name of the 
Arctic niyhltmders. 

A little farther on, our voyagers saw cliiFs covered 
with snow of a deep red colour ; when thawed, it liad 
the a]ii)earance of muddy port wine. Red snow had 
been frequently seen liofore, and observed by skilful 
naturalists in the Alps and Pyreuriees ; but how it 
obtained the colour had never been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. Red snow from Ratlin’s Ray ivas brought 
home, and submitted to the examination of naturalists 
and chemists: some pronounced that the colouring 
matter was of an animal, others of a vegetable, nature ; 
but the question seems now decided in favour of the 
latter opinion, an extremely minute lichen being supposed 
to vegetate even upon snow. 

('a])tain Ross, though an experienced commander, 
appears to have been deficient in the confident hope and 
ardour which are rc(pnsitc qualifications in those who 
conduct voyages of discovery, lie seems to have felt 
little interest in the solution of geographical problems, 
and his indifference towards the object of the expedition 
frustrated its intentions. He passed by M’olstenhohn 
Sound and Whale Sound without deigning to examine 
them ; the great inlet on the northern co.ast of Ratlin’s 
Ray, which Baffin named Sir ’I’homas Smith’s Sound, 
was passed at so great a distance as to be barely discern¬ 
ible. Rut the carelessness with which he examined those 
interesting shores was not the only fault of which c.ap- 
tain Ross was guilty; interposing his private belief where 
enquiry ought to have de“ci(lcd the question, he ])ro- 
nounced those inlets to be only bays, the terminations of 
which he asserted, on his single authority, to be visible. 

On descending the western shore of Baffin’s Ray, to¬ 
ward the south, a great change was observed; the sea 
was clear of ice, and extremely deep; its temperature 
was increased, the land W'as high, and the mountains, in 
general, free from snow. A noble inlet, nearly fifty 
miles wide, with high land on both sides, now offered 
itself to view. Into diis the ships entered on the 29 th 
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of August ; 1)ut they had not advanced above thirty 
miles within it, when, to the amazement of all his 
ofRcers, captain Ross made a signal to tack about and 
return. In ex])lanation of this manceuvre, he affirmed 
that he saw land stretching across the inlet, at a distance 
of eight leagues. To the imaginary range of hills 
which thus seemed to prevent his progress to the west, 
he gave the name of Croh^r’n Mdiaittihix. Ilis officers, 
who felt confident that this great inlet, now recognised 
as the Sir .lames Lancaster’s Sound of Baffin, w.as a 
strait communicating with the open sea to the w'est- 
ward, were no less mortified than surprised on finding 
that their commtmder was about to leave it without any 
farther investigation. I’rocceding to the southward, 
along a coast of which but little was known, the com¬ 
mander continued to show the same indifference to add 
to the stock of geograjdiical information. 'J’hc ships 
held their course at such a distance from land, that the 
shore was seen but imperfectly, and never exaittined. 
On the 1st of October they had arrived at the entrance 
of Oumberland Strait, where much still remained to be 
done by a commander ]),anting for discovery ; but 
caj)tain Ross directed his course homt'ward, and arrived 
in England without any accident. 

The failure of captain Ross, so far from disheartening 
the advocates of a north-west jtassage, added new par¬ 
ticulars in favour of their views: it confirmed the au¬ 
thenticity of Baffin's third voyage ; for the old charts of 
Baffin’s Bay, which were evidently derived from that 
navigator, approached too near the truth to be the works 
of imagination. It even proved the existence of those 
numerous inlets, torvards the west, which Baffin thought 
fit to name sounds, 'nie great depth of the sea in 
those inlets, and the high temperature of the water, 
showed that they were something more than mere 
gulfs. 

The government, feeling the force of these arguments, 
fitted out two ships, the Ilecla bomb and Griper gun- 
brig, to recommence the examination of those seas. 
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Lieutenant Parry, who had sailed with captain Ross, 
but who dissented from him as to the impracticability 
of the north-west passage, was appointed to command 
tlie expedition. The shijis sailed from the river on the 
5th of May, 1819 ; awd on the 15th of June, Cape Fare¬ 
well, the southern point of Greenland, was descried at 
a distance of more than forty leagues. The day after 
they fell in with a stream of ice and several icebergs. 
As they advanced northwards up Davis’s Strait and Raf¬ 
fin’s Ray, the ice on the westward presented a conti¬ 
nuous barrier, through which it was found impossible to 
force a way. After many ineffectual attempts of this 
kind, the ships reached the latitude of wlien caiitain 
Parry, being unwilling to pass the latitude of sir James 
Lancaster’s Sound, resolved to make another effort to 
penetrate the ice which occu])ied the middle of this in¬ 
land sea. Tills was accomplished in seven days, the 
ships being worked in that time through an accumulation 
of ice about eighty miles in breadth. 

As soon as the western side of this barrier was gained, 
our navigators were greeted by some favourable appear¬ 
ances ; the sea was deep, no bottom could be found 
witli .'JIO fathoms of line; the swell of the ocean was 
also perceptible. 'J'hc temperature of the water had 
risen about six degrees, and no ice w'as to he seen. I'hey 
found themselves also in the great resort of whales, above 
eighty large ones being reckoned in the course of a day. 

On the .‘list of July our navigators visited the spot in 
Possession Hay, w'here they had landed the preceding 
year. 'I'hey found the flag-staff still standing, and the 
traces of their feet in some places were so strongly 
marked as to lead to the conclusion that very little snow 
or sleet could have fallen since their last visit. They 
were now about to enter that great inlet or sound to 
which their insti-uctions had principally directed their 
attention. The hope of finding a north-west passage 
rested chiefly on their success in this part of their mis¬ 
sion. They crowded all sail, while a fresh easterly breeze 
carried them rapidly to the westward. “ It is more easy 
o 4 
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to imaj^ino than describe,” says captain Parry, “^the 
almost breatliless anxiety which was now visible in every 
countenance, while, as the breeze increased to a fresh 
gale, we ran quickly up the sound. The mast-heads 
were crowded by the officers and men during the whole 
afternoon ; and an unconcerned observer, if any could 
have been unconcerned on such an occasion, would have 
been amused by the eagerness with which the various 
reports from the crow’s nest were received: all, however, 
hitherto favourable to our most sanguine hopes.” Before 
night they had passed the limits explored in the last voy¬ 
age, and yet could discern no land in the direction of 
their progress. They had reached the longitude of 83° 
12'; and the two shores of the passage, as far as could 
be discerned, were observed to continue full fifty miles 
asunder. Thus the exjredition proceeded rapidly to the 
westrvard. 'fhe sea was deep, had the colour of the 
ocean, with a long swell rolling from the south and east, 
and w.as ])erfectly free from ice. Our navigators began 
to flatter themselves that they had actually reached the 
I’olar Sea ; but their joy received some check from dis¬ 
covering land ahead. 'I’his proved to be only a small 
island ; hut the ice stretching between it and the northern 
shore, disturbed their ho])es of proceeding to the west. 

To the south a broad inlet, ten leagires wide, seemed 
deserving of beiirg exjrlorcd. Our navigators eirtered it, 
expecting to find a clearer channel to the westward. 
They had hitherto observed that, from the inoriient they 
had entered Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, the sluggish 
movement of the compass cards, and the irregularity 
occasioned by the attraction of the ships’ iron had uni¬ 
formly increased as they proceeded westward; but in 
descending this inlet the compass actually lost the power 
of motion; and they saw for the first time “the curious 
phenomenon of the directive power of the needle be¬ 
coming so weak as to be completely overcome by the 
attraction of the ship; so that the needle might now be 
properly said to point to the north pole of the ship.” 

The inlet in which they were proceeding, opened out 
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as they advanced southward ; and as the western side 
continually receded towards the south-west, their hopes 
of reaching the open sea in that direction increased: hut 
where the land seemed to terminate in that direction, 
a barrier of ice ])revented tlie further progress of the 
ships; however, no land was seen which could induce our 
navigators to doubt the practicability of proceeding much 
farther to the south-west, whenever openings in the ice 
woidd permit it. 'J'hc ships had proceeded down this 
inlet about 120 miles from its mouth. On their return to 
Harrow’tt Strtii/, as they named the great inlet of which 
Lancaster Sound is the mouth, the sea, which a few days 
before had been covcreil with ice, was now found perfectly 
free. They continued, therefore, to advance to the west¬ 
ward, thougli not with rapidity, owing to the lightness of 
the winds. On the 22d, in long. an opening eight 

leagues in witllli was seen to the north. In looking up 
this inlet, which was named irr/liiipton Channd, neither 
land nor ice could be seen from the mast-head. The 
appearance of this opening, as it convinced our navi¬ 
gators that they were among islands, intersected by nu¬ 
merous channels, encouraged their hopes that they had 
actually reached the I’olar Sea. 

On advancing a little farther their difficulties increased. 
The passage was studded with small islands, the water 
was shoal, the ice more troublesome, and fogs frequent. 
They still, however, continui'd to jiroceed to the west¬ 
ward along the shore of a large island named liolhurst 
Jdand. A party landed here, and found the remains of 
some Es<|uimaux habitations. Ilecent traces of the rein¬ 
deer and musk ox w’cre seen in many sjiots. The mag¬ 
netic observations made here, compared with those made 
in PrinceUegent’s Inlet,“led to the conclusion,” says cap¬ 
tain Sabine, “ that we had, in sailing over the space in¬ 
cluded betw'ccn those two meridians, crossed immediately 
to the northward of the magnetic pole, and had un¬ 
doubtedly passed over one of those spots upon the globe 
where the needle would have been found to vary 180°, 
or, in other words, where its north pole would have 
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pointed due south. This spot would, in .ill probability, 
at this time be somewhere not far from the meridian of 
100° west of Greenwich.” 

As our navigators proceeded towards the west, to the 
farthest extreme of another large island which they 
named Melville Idand, the difficulties which they had 
to encounter from ice and foggy weather continuidly in¬ 
creased ; but on the 4th of September they succeeded 
in passing the meridian of 110° west longitude, by which 
they became entitled to tlip first sura in the scale of re¬ 
wards granted by ]>arliainent, namely 50001. A pro¬ 
jecting ])oint of land in this place was named, from the 
circumstance, Jiotnili/ Cn/ie. A good roadstead, dis¬ 
covered at no great distance, was nameil the Jitii/ of the, 
Jleela and Griper: here the ensigns and ]iendants were 
hoisted; “and it created in us,” says ca])tain Parry, “no 
ordinary feelings of pleasure, to see the British flag wav¬ 
ing for the first time in these regions, which had been 
hitherto considered beyond the limits of the habitable 
world.” 

The winter was now setting in fast, and it was with 
difficulty that the ships were forced through the new 
ice to Winter Harbour, at the head of the Bay of the 
Ilecla and Grijjcr. Three days were employed in cutting 
a canal with saws, the average thickness of the ice 
being seven inches ; and the whole length of the cut was 
nearly two miles and one third. As soon as the ships 
were moored in their winter (piarters, the men hailed 
the event with three loud cheers. 'I’hc mercury in the 
thermometer had now fallen one degree below zero, and 
the sea was frozen over as far as the eye could reach; 
nor was open water seen after this period. Preparations 
were now made to meet the severities of a long and 
dreary winter of eight or nine months, during three of 
which they were to be debarred from the cheering light 
of the sun. All the heavy stores were removed on 
shore, so as to leave the decks clear for ventilation and 
exercise. The ships were roofed entirely over with 
thick wadding-tilts, such as are used for covering wa- 
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gons. The snow was banked up against them without, 
while stoves and ovens were provided for their warmth 
within. iJut notwithstanding these precautions, it was 
found that the vapour generated within the ships, in¬ 
stead of dissipating itself, as is usual in a temperate 
climate, condensed upon the beams and sides in such a 
degree as to keep them constantly wet; and as this in¬ 
convenience could be only partially removed by a cur¬ 
rent of heated air, it was found expedient to allow the 
frozen vapour to settle on tlie sides of the ships inter¬ 
nally, in a solid plate of ice. 

On their first arrival in \Tinter Harliour, parties w’cre 
sent out to hunt, and found abundance of grouse and 
rein-deer; but these animals had all migrated from 
Melville Island before the end of October, foxes and 
wolves alone remaining through the winter. During 
the severest season, no bears were seen, and one solitary 
seal was all that appeared. These sports, however, were 
not without their danger: some of the men who neg¬ 
lected the necessary precautions, were severely frost 
bitten ; and the torpor and suspension of the mental 
faculties produced by extreme cold, and resembling the 
effects of intoxication, were often perceptible in the 
hunting parties. 

The greatest danger to be apprehended in the situ¬ 
ation in which our navigators were placed, was the 
liability to depression of spirits, from the want of bodily 
exercise, the absence of light, and the gloomy monotony 
of external objects. It is w'ell known that mental de¬ 
pression predisposes to attacks of scurvy ; while cheer¬ 
fulness, on the other hand, fortifies the bodily constitu¬ 
tion, and mitigates the inconveniences which cannot be 
got rid of. To amuse the men, captain Parry and his 
officers got up a play, the first performance taking jilace 
on the (ith of November, the day on which the sun sank 
below the horizon, not to rise again for three tedious 
mouths. The sailors were delighted with the perform¬ 
ance, and characteristically testified their applause by 
three hearty cheers. The active minds of the officers 
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needing more strenuous employment, they engaged in the 
composition of a (-'hristmas ])iece, in which reference was 
made to the situation of the ships, and the service on 
which they tvere engaged. They also eontrihuted to a 
weekly ncwsjiaper, ctititled The North (leorejia (iazetle 
arid Winter Chroniete, of which captain Sahine under¬ 
took the editorship. This gazette, consisting of one 
and twenty numbers, and deriving interest from the cir¬ 
cumstances under which it was written, was printed on 
the return of tlie expedition. 'I'lie dninialic jierform- 
ances being observed to be particularly successful in ex¬ 
hilarating the men, and also aftording them employment 
in fitting U)) tlie theatre, and afterwards taking it to 
pieces, were repeated once every fortnight during the 
dark season. 

Notwithstanding the intensity of the cold and the 
darkness, the officers generally rambled a little on shore 
every day ; and they experienced no inconvenience, al¬ 
though the thermometer was from 30-' to 50'^ below 
zero, provided there was no wind ; but tbe least breatb 
of air stirring made the cold intolerable, even when the 
thermometer was above zero. Hut these w'alks afforded 
no amusement; the dreary sameness of the scene, the 
torpid stillness and deathlike silence, were calculated to 
inspire no feelings but those of melancholy. In this 
way the shortest day arrived, or rather tbe middle of 
the long night. A little before and after noon on that 
day, there was as much light as to enable them to read 
small print, held towards tbe southern horizon, and to 
walk comfortably for two hours. During the month of 
January tbe thonnometer generally ranged from SO ' to 
40° below zero. 'J’he scurvy now made its ajrpearance, 
in one case, in tbe crew of the Hecla ; and for some time 
its obstinacy caused not a little alarm : but the liberal 
use of antiscorbutics at length subfiued it. Nothing 
contributed more to its cure than a daily sujrply of fresh 
mustard and cress, which cajitain Parry contrived to 
raise in his cabin, in boxes filled with earth, and placed 
near the stove-pipe. Tliough colourless for want of 
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liglit, these herbs had as pungent a flavour as if they had 
grown in the open air. The otBcers still continued to 
walk on shore, though, as the thermometer in the open 
air sank at times to .50^ below zero, they underwent 
a transition in passing from the open air to the cabin 
of from 80' to 100°, and in some instances 120° of 
temperature. 

On the 7th of February, the full orb of the sun was 
visible above the horizon : this was tlic signal for making 
a show of jircparations to leave this gloomy abode, 
though the officers were well aware that many tedious 
months must [lass over before they could be free from 
their icy prison. The month of February was by far 
the coldest part of the arctic winter. On the l.'ith the 
thermometer descended to and remained for fifteen 
hours not higher than .ok'’ below zero. “ M'e amused 
ourselves,” says Captain Parry, “in freezing .some mercury 
during the continuance of this cold weather, and by 
beating it out on an anvil previously reduced to the 
temperature of the atmosphere. It did not apjiear to he 
very malleable when in this state, usually breaking after 
two or three blows from the hammer. ()n the 2-tth, the 
observatory constructed on shore was discovered to be on 
fire. All hands instantly went to work to extinguish tlie 
flames, by heaping snow upon them; the thermometer, 
at this time, was 41° below zero, or 7b° below the 
freezing point. The men’s faces at the fire presented a 
singular spectacle: almost every nose and cheek was 
frost-bitten, and became quite white in five minutes 
after being exposed to the weather; so that the medical 
men, with some others appointed to assist them, were 
obliged to go constantly round while the men were 
working at the fire, and to rub with snow the parts 
afiected in order to restore animation. Captain Sabine’s 
servant, in his anxiety to save the dipping needle from 
die observatory, ran out without his gloves; his fingers, 
in consequence, were so completely frozen that, his hands 
being plunged into a basin of cold water, the surface was 
immediately covered witli a cake of ice from the in- 
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tensity of the cold thus communicated to it; but ani¬ 
mation could not be restored in this instance, and it was 
found necessary to resort to amputation.” 

As the cold relaxed, the ice which had for some time 
lined the ship’s side began to melt, and about the 8th 
of March it became necessary to scrape off this coating. 
“It will scarcely be credited,” says (laptain Parry, 
“ that we this day (8th of March) removed above 100 
buckets full of ice, each containing from five to six 
gallons, being the accumulation which had taken place 
in an interval of less than four weeks ; and this immense 
quantity was the produce chiefly of the men’s breath, 
and of the steam of their victuals during meals. The 
middle of April arrived without any perceptible thaw; 
but on the 80th, the temi)erature of the atmosphere un- 
denvent a remarkable change, the thermometer rising 
to the freezing point, or, as in this climate it might be 
termed more properly, the thawing point, being the first 
time it had been so high for eight months. 'J’o the 
men this appeared a summer temperature, and the au¬ 
thority of the officers was obliged to be interposed to 
prevent them from throwing aside their winter clothing. 
Animation began now to spread througli the surrounding 
scene.” The lirst ptarmigan made its appearance on the 
12th of May, and the day after were seen the tracks of 
rein-deer and musk oxen bending their course to the 
north. 'J'hus their migration takes |)lace in the first fine 
weather after the return of constant daylight. 'I’hese 
symptoms and intimations of their approaching liber¬ 
ation were viewed with delight by our navigators; but a 
shower of rain, which fell on the 24th of May, created 
in them even feelings of surprise; “we being so un¬ 
accustomed,” says Captain Parry, “ to see water natu¬ 
rally in a fluid state at all, and much less to see it fall 
from the heavens, that such an occurrence became a 
matter of considerable curiosity, and 1 believe every 
person on board hastened upon deck to witness so in¬ 
teresting as well as novel a ]>henomenon.” On the 1st of 
JuQe, Captain Parry with some of the officers commenced 
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an excursion into the interior of Melville Island. They 
reached its northern extremity witliout perceiving any 
land farther to the northivard or the westward. On 
their return from this journey, which employed fifteen 
days, they found the vegetation round Winter Harbour 
shooting forth with wonderful vigour, and the ice was 
covered with innumerable pools' of water ; the purple 
flower of a species of saxifrage imparted beauty and 
gayness to a scene hitherto dreary in the extreme. By 
the middle of .luly, the thermometer stood as high as 
from to 1)0°; and, at length, on the first day of 
August, tile ships were able to efl'cet their escape from 
ITinter Harbour ; but the immense quantify of floating 
ice witli wliidi tlie strait was beset rendered their 
jfrogress extremely difficult. They had to face dangers 
which shijis less strong, or men less resolute, vigilant, 
and skill'll], could not have escaped from. 'I'hey still 
struggled to proceed towards the west, but all their 
efforts were of no avail to get beyond the south-west 
extremity of Melville Island ; and on the Kith of August 
the attempt was given up as impracticable. The farthest 
point which the expedition reached in the Tolar Sea was 
in latitude 71° 21)'S.'S", and longitude 11 3° id' 4-3". 

On leaving Sir J.unes Lancaster’s Sound, the ships 
stood southward along tlio western shore of Baffin’s Bay, 
with the view of surveying a coast but little known, and 
im]>erfectly seen in the former expedition. It was found 
to be indented with numerous deep bays or inlets : in 
one of these, about the lat. 70 ° a tribe of Ksqui- 
inaux was met witli, of whom captain Ihirry says, “ Iqion 
the whole, these people may be considered as in possession 
of every necessary of life, as well as most of the comforts 
and conveniences which can be enjoyed in so rude a 
state of society.” On the 2()th of September the ice 
was seen for the last time, and about the middle of No¬ 
vember the ships arrived in the Thames. The crews 
returned with unimpaired health, after an absence of 
nearly eighteen months from their native country. 

Besides the great additions to our geographical know- 
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ledge made by this expedition, it procured a copious stock 
of materials for scientific investigation. The magnetic 
phenomena observed, and those resulting from extreme 
cold, were highly curious and important. During the 
winter months in those regions, such is the extreme 
dryness of the atmosphere, that no snow whatever falls, 
nor does a cloud, indeed, ever appear in the heavens. 
Whatever moisture might exist iti the air, floats about 
in minute spicii/a, or needles, in various forms of crys¬ 
tallisation. In very cold weather the breath of a person, 
at a little distance, looked exactly like the smoke of a 
musket just fired; atid a ]>arty of men working on the ice 
seemed to be ctiveloped in a thick cloud. The smoke 
from the funnel, instead of ascending, floated hori¬ 
zontally for some miles from the ship. It is remarkable 
that the aurora hormlin, though frequent, was by no 
means so vivid, or so rapid in its coruscations, as in a 
lower latitude. Between the ])arallels of (it)” and 66° 
it usually disjdays a vivid blaze of light; but here it was 
extremely faint, and appeared almost always towards the 
southern horizon. From the variations 'and dipping of 
the magnetic needle observed during this exjtedition, it 
has been concluded that the magnetic pole may be sup¬ 
posed to be somew'here about lat. 72°, in long. 100°, 
or in the neighbourhood of Hegent’s Inlet. 


CHAP. XIV. 
parry’s voyages. 
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QUAKTKRS AT ICI.OOLIK. — SKOW llOU ES OF THK ESQUIMAUX. 

— GE.)GIlAVIIJ(’Ar. INFORMATION OBT. FllOM TlIEAl. 

ICXCV F TJIK WINTElt. -UK- 

TlTllN or THE SlIll'S.-TU1KI> VOT'AGE OF PAKKY.-HE WIN- 

TEUS N KF.GENt’s INI.ET. -ENDEAVO RS TO I'llOC’EF.D IN THE 

SFHIN —THE FHUV (OtUSHEO BY THE (!E AND ABANDONKO. - 

ATTE I'T OF FAERY TO REACH THE NORTH POLE OVFJt THE ICE. 

— .SA I,S TO SPITZBERGEN. -JOURNEY OF TWO MONTHS ON THE 

ICE. -IS DltlFTEII SOUTHWARDS. -FAII.URE OF THE AITEMPT. 

Ip' the voyage of captain I’arry did not lead to the dis¬ 
covery of the north-west passage, it was at least pro¬ 
ductive of information of.an encouraging descrijition. 
There could be no doubt that he had discovered straits 
communicating with the I’olar Sea, and tlirough which 
his progress was barred by accumulations of ice, which, 
in all probability, occasionally break up, and allow a free 
passage. The opinion of the old navigators, that the 
northern portion of America is broken land, or rather 
a cluster of large islands, was rendered still more proba¬ 
ble ; and as but little was as yet known of the northern 
shores of Hudson’s Hay, it was hoped that some inlet 
might be there found communicating with the Northern 
Sea, and in which, from its more southerly situation, 
navigation might be continued for a longer portion of the 
year. 

’J’he Ilecla had answered so well on her former voy¬ 
age, that the Kury, a similar shiji, was prepared to attend 
her on tlie second one. Improvements were made in 
the internal fittings of the vessels. Charred cork was 
placed between the sides of the ships and the internal 
lining of plank, as a security against the cold ; and a 
simple but well contrived apparatus for distributing 
heated air was fixed in each ship. Captain I’arry was 
directed by his instructions to commence his examination 
of the coast ai'ter he had reached some point which ho 
was sure was on the continent of America; and thence 
proceeding to the north, to keep along the coast, minutely 
exploring every inlet or opening that occurred, in ordei 
to ascertain the north-east point of that continent round 
which it was hoped he might reach tlie open sea, and 
VOL. III. p 
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thus effect liis passage round Icy Cape, and through 
Bellring’s Straits into the Pacific. 

The ships left the Norc on the 8th of jMay, 1821; 
and encountered the first iceberg at the entrance of 
Davis’s Strait on the 14th of June. In Hudson’s Strait 
the difficulty of navigating among the ice was found to 
be much greater than in that of Davis, or Baffin’s Bay. 
The relations of old navigators, respecting the large 
stones, tile quantities of sand, shells, and weeds, seen 
here deposited on the floating fields of ice, were found 
to be correct. “ The quantity in which these sub¬ 
stances,” says cajitain Parry, “ here occurred, was really 
surprising, and puzzled us extremely to account for the 
manner in which they found their W'ay upon the floes. 
Masses of rock, not less than a hundred pounds in 
weight, are sometimes observed in the middle of a floe, 
measuring half a mile or more each way, and of which 
the whole surface is more or less covered with smaller 
stones, sand, and shells.” 

From the numerous impediments that occurred in the 
navigation of Hudson’s Strait, it was the 2d .of August 
before the expedition reached tlie mouth of the channel 
formed between Southampton Island and the coast to¬ 
wards the north. Captain Parry, who believed this to 
be the same channel or strait which captain Middleton, 
in 1742, had named the Frozen Strait, determined, not¬ 
withstanding its inauspicious name, to endeavour to force 
a passage through it. If he could succeed in the attempt, 
it would save him a circuitous voyage of 1 ,'50 leagues. 
After struggling onward for some days, the ships arrived 
at an inland basin of water, ten miles in width and about 
five in breadth, having regular soundings and good an¬ 
chorage in every part, and perfectly free from ice. 

To this magnificent bay, which captain Parry con¬ 
siders to be “ one of the most secure and extensive har¬ 
bours in the whole world,” he gave the name of the 
Duke of York's Bay. On the 21st of August, a swell 
from the southward convinced our navigators that they 
had reached Sir Thomas Rowe’s Welcome, which divides 
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soutiiainpton Island from the mainland of America on the 
west. Fogs and a tliick fall of snow for some time cut off 
the <listant jwospect, when, the weather stnhlenly clearing 
up, they found themselves almost completely surrounded 
by land, having entered unawares Re])ulse Bay, in which 
not a piece of ice was to be seen that could obstruct them 
in its thorough examination. It was found to be closed 
by land, and to be not very uidike the chart which 
Middleton drew of it. I'he examination of the north¬ 
east coast of the American continent, which was the 
main object of the voyage, may be said to have com¬ 
menced on the 22d of August, just under the arctic 
circle. The difficult and laborious task of exploring 
every inlet and opening of the shore that might by pos¬ 
sibility afford a passage to the west, was executed with 
a zeal, perseverance, and ability which have never been 
surpassed. The ships were freijuently caught in the ice, 
and ilrifted with it to the southward; but the season 
was already so far advanced as to leave but little time for 
the ])rosecution of their researches. Nearly the whole 
of September was employed in surveying and ascertaining 
the continuity of hand round several deep inlets, which 
are laid down on the charts under the names of Lyon's 
Inlet, lloppner’s Inlet, (iore Bay, Ross Bay, &c. The 
whole extent of coast newly discovered and explored 
amotmteil to more than 200 leagues. 

'I'liis wearisome task was hardly concluded when the 
a]ipearanec of new ice announced the approach of winter; 
the thermometer at the same time stood at zero. “ The 
formation of young ice ui)on the surface of the water is 
the circumstance which most decidedly begins to ]mt a 
stop to the navigation of these seas, and warns the sea¬ 
man that his season of active operations is nearly at an 
end. ] t is, indeed, scarcely possible to conceive the de¬ 
gree of hinderance occasioned by this impediment, trifling 
as it always appears before it is encountered. When die 
sheet has acquired a thickness of about half an inch, and 
is of considerable extent, a ship is liable to be stopped by 
it, unless favoured by a strong and free wind ; and even 

p 2 
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■when still retaining her way through tlie water af the 
rate of a mile an hour, our course is not always under 
the control of our helmsman, but depends upon some 
accidental increase or decrease in the thickness of the 
sheets of ice with which one bow or the other comes in 
contact. A ship in this helpless state, her sails in vain 
expanded to a favourable breeze, her ordinary resources 
failing, and suddenly arrested in her course upon the cle¬ 
ment through which she has been accustomed to move 
without restraint, has often reminded me,” says captain 
Parry, “of Gulliver tied down by the feeble hands of Lilli¬ 
putians. Nor are the struggles she makes to effect her 
release, and the apparent insignificance of the means by 
which her efforts arc opposed, the least just or least vex¬ 
atious part of the resemblance.” 

A small island near the point where the continent be¬ 
gins to trend to the northward, being found to afford good 
anchorage on its southern side, received the name of 
Wilder Inland, and the ships were here suffered to be 
frozen up. The warmth of the ships was better pro¬ 
vided for in this than the preceding expedition, and tlte 
same arts were employed to amuse and occupy the minds 
of the men. Theatrical entertainments were again re¬ 
sorted to. Other evenings were devoted to music, and a 
school was established in each ship, from which the men 
derived equal profit and entertainment. But what chiefly 
contributed to alleviate the tediousness of a long and 
gloomy winter was a visit from a party of Esquimaux, 
who were seen approaching the ships across the ice on the 
1st of February. Our voyagers accompanied tliese poor 
people to their huts on shore, and were astonished to find 
that those habitations of men, though within sight of the 
ships, had escaped their notice, anxiously as the eye 
lighted on any object that diversified the tiresome same¬ 
ness of the scene. “ Our surprise,” says captain Parry, 
“ may in some measure be imagined at finding an esta¬ 
blishment of five huts, with canoes, sledges, dogs, and 
above sixty men, women, and children, as regularly and 
to all appearance as permanently fixed, as if they had 
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occupied the same spot the whole winter. If the first 
view of the exterior of this little village was such as to 
create astonishment, that feeling was in no small degree 
heightened on accejiting the invitation soon given us to 
enter these extraordinary houses, in the construction of 
which we observed that not a single material was used 
but snow and ice. After creeping through two low pass¬ 
ages, having each its arched door-way, we came to a 
small circular ajtartment, of which the roof was a perfect 
arched dome. From this three door-ways, also arched, 
and of larger dimensions than the outer ones, led into as 
many inhabited apartments, one on each side, and the 
other facing us as we entered. The interior of these 
presented a scene no less novel than interesting; the 
women were seated on the beds at the sides of the huts, 
each having her little fire-place or lamp, with all her 
domestic utensils about her. The children crept behind 
their mothers, and the dogs slunk past us in dismay. 
’J'lie constniction of this inhabited part of the hut was 
similar to that of the outer apartment, being a dome, 
formed by separate blocks of snow laid with great regu¬ 
larity, and no small art, each Iteing cut into the shape 
requisite to form a substantial arch, from seven to eight 
feet high in the centre, and having no support whatever 
but what this principle of building supplies. Sufficient 
light was admitted into these curious edifices by a cir¬ 
cular window of ice, neatly fitted into the roof of each 
apartment.” 

The result of an acquaintance of eighteen months with 
these people was, on the whole, favourable to their cha¬ 
racter. They appeared to be inoffensive, remarkably 
honest, and, what could be hardly exjiected from savages, 
very affectionate in domestic life. The women were ex¬ 
empted from that degree of labour and drudgery which 
usually falls to their lot in uncivilised societies, their 
duties being confined to making clothes, cooking, and 
other domestic concerns. Though the Esquimaux ex¬ 
hibited in some things an extreme deficienev in intel¬ 
lect, for few of them could count beyond five, ami after 
j> 3 
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an intercourse of cipihteen months not one of them conlil 
speak a dozcu words of English, yet they showed eon- 
siderahle ingenuity in ])roviding for their wants. They 
were warmly and comfortably clothed, and the scams of 
their seal-skin boots were beautifully worked. 

One of the tribe, a woman named lligliuk, attracted 
the notice of our voyagers, by an obvious su]>eriority of 
understanding, which, it appears, had also raised her in 
the cslcein of her own countrymen. She ivas extremely 
fond of music, sang correctly, with a soft voice, and 
woulil listen for hours together to the tunes played on 
th.e organ. From her intelligence and readiness in ap¬ 
prehension, she was often emi>loyed as an interpreter, 
and received so many marks of attention from the 
English, that her vanity at last got the better of her 
sense, and she was completely spoiled. Eut in her ex¬ 
cuse it may be urged, that few females have ever been 
assailed with flattery so hard to be resisteil as the 
favour anil respect of our voyagers must have api’cared 
among the Esquimaux. 'I’he airs which she assumed 
were also counterbalanced by her real services; among 
which must be mentioned a rude chart which she drew 
of that ])art of the coast of America she was familiar 
with, and the neighbouring islands. (Japtain I’arry 
having discovered that the Esquimaux rvere acquainted 
with the four cardinal points of the compass, marked 
them on a jiiece of paper, with the jiart of the coast 
where they wintered. Having done thi.s, he says, “ we 
desired her to complete the rest, and to do it mikkee 
(small) ; when, with a countenance of the most grave 
attention and peculiar intelligence, she drew the coast of 
tire continent beyond her oivn country, as lying nearly 
north from AV'inter Island. The most important part 
still remained ; and it would have amused an uncon¬ 
cerned looker on, to have observed the anxiety and sus¬ 
pense depicted in the countenances of our part of the 
group till this w'as accomplished; for never were the 
tracings of a pencil watched with more eager solicitude. 
Our surprise and satisfaction may, therefore, in some 
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tlegrce be imagined, when, without taking tlic pencil 
from the paper, Iligliuk hroiiglit the continental coast 
short round to tlie westward, and afterwards to the 
south-south-west, so as to come within three or four 
<1ays’ journey of llepulsc Bay. I'he country tlms 
situated u])on the shores of the Afestern or I'olar Sea 
is called Ahlconh;;, and is inhabited by numerous Estpii- 
maux ; and half way between that coast and Ile])ulse 
Bay, Iligliuk drew a lake of considerable size, having 
small streams running from it to the sea, on each side. 
'J'o this lake her conntrynie'n are annually in the habit of 
resorting during summer, an<l catch there large fish oi' 
the salmon kind; while on the b.anks are found abun¬ 
dance of rein-deer. 'J'o (he w'estward of Akkmdc.c., as 
far as they can see I'rom the hills, which she described 
as Iiigh ones, notliing can lie seen but one wide extended 
sea. Being desirous of seeing whether Iligliuk would 
interfere witli Al'ager Uiver, as we know it to exist, 1 
requested lier to continue the coast line to the southward 
of Akkonh’c, w'hen she ininiediately dropjied the pencil, 
and said she knew no more about it.” 

'J’he inforniiition thus received was confirmed liy 
other JCsquiniiiux, who w ere retiuested to draw charts of 
the countries within their own knowledge ; their deline¬ 
ations of the co.ast, made without any concert among 
them, agreed in a surprising manner. Captain Parry 
and his officers now recollected, that from a high hill at 
the head of I,yon’s J nlet a brightness in the western sky, 
resembling what seamen call the ice blink, had been visi¬ 
ble; and that from aiiother height, a great deal of water, 
Tvith Islands and capes, had been seen to the west-north¬ 
west. The distance from the head of llepulse Bay to 
the Northern Sea was stated by the Esquimaux to be 
three xeiackn or .flccpii; but their sleejis, or days’jour¬ 
neys are generally very short. On one occasion, a party, 
who had travelled northward from the ships a journey 
of forty sleeps, were overtaken in one day’s sailing. 

Spring made its appearance at ATinter Island more 
tardily, if possible, than it had done at Melville Island, 
p 4 
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in the former voyage ; yet the former place was situated 
eight degrees and a half farther to the south. Nine 
months had been already spent here in the ice, when at 
length, on the 2d of July, after great exertions, the ships 
effected their escape ; but the current setting to the south¬ 
ward down Fox’s Channel, which our voyagers now 
jiroceeded to examine, carried with it such a quantity of 
drift ice as involved them in continual embarrassment 
and danger. The ships had frequently a narrow escape of 
being crushed by the icebergs, or being lifted up and over¬ 
set by floes pressing under them. By unremitting perse¬ 
verance, however, they reached by the 12th of July a 
small opening in the land, in lat. (>7° 1 S', out of which a 
current was observed to issue. As this oft’ered a security 
against ice, captain Ihu-ry anchored as near to it as pos¬ 
sible, and a j)arty went on shore to explore the country. 
Unused as they had been for several months to the 
charms of verdure and picturesque scenery, their delight 
was indescribable, when, after rambling a little distance 
up the banks of a lively stream, they arrived at a series 
of cascades descending from crag to crag, and beyond 
it found the river increased in width, and flowing with a 
smooth unruffled surface among romantic hills, while 
the richness of vegetation on its banks seemed nearly 
miraculous in this climate. Soon after the ships ar¬ 
rived at the Islands of Amitiokc and Ooglit, laid down 
in the chart of the Esquimaux, where they were in¬ 
formed that they should meet with vast numbers of 
the walrus or sea-horse. The report of the Esqtumaux 
was found to be correct; for they fell in with such a 
multitude of these animals as, in captain Parry’s opinion, 
arc probably not to be found in any other part of the 
world. They were lying, in large herds, upon loose 
pieces of drift ice, from twelve to thirty in a group. 
Our voyagers now approached, with trepidation and 
anxiety, the place where the Esquimaux, whose state¬ 
ment had hitherto proved to be correct, had marked a 
strait conducting to the \Festern Sea. The passage was 
soon recognised, and final success was now confideudy 
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exifectecl; but what was the grief and mortification of 
our voyagers, when they found that an unbroken barrier 
of ice extended completely across the western mouth of 
the strait, from the northern to the southern land! As 
it was now the middle of July, and the ice was evi¬ 
dently not a new accumulation, but bore marks of having 
been long attached to the laud on every side, the disap¬ 
pointment was comjdete, and no hope remained of the 
removal of the obstacle in that season. 

After struggling for sixty-five days to attempt to 
force a passage to the westward, the ships returned to 
the island of Igloolik, where they were frozen in on 
the SOtli of October. The canal cut through the ice 
by .sawing and boring to bring the ships to their winter 
quarters, was above f.'iOO feet in length; the thickness 
of the ice in some places amounted to several feet; and 
during this severe labour the cold was intense, the ther¬ 
mometer being at one time nine degrees below zero. 
Thus were our navigators reduced to the necessity of 
.spending a second winter in the ice, the pain of which 
was increased by the disappointment they had endured; 
for they had sanguinely calculated on a passage through 
the Polar Sea and Behring’s Strait, to comfortable winter 
quarters in the South Sea. The same precautions were 
taken as in the preceding winter to keep up the spirits 
and pre.serve the health of the men: but dramatic 
amusements had now lost their novelty ; and though no 
discontent existed among the people, there seems to 
have been less gaiety than on former occasions. They 
had learned, however, from the Esquimaux, to add con¬ 
siderably to their comfort by building a high snow wall 
round the ships, enclosing a large square like a farm¬ 
yard ; the snow-drift was thus kept out, and a place for 
exercise was formed sheltered from every wind. By 
tliis measure, also, the heat of the ship was increased. 

But the presence of a numerous tribe of Esquimaux 
chiefly contributed to enliven the dulness of the scene. 
The oflicers made excursions on both sides of the strait, 
wliich captain Parry named the Strait of the Fury and 
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Meda. In its narrowest part it is two miles across, 
forming a canal of nearly equal width, and about a 
league in length. The land on the south or continental 
sule is a great peninsula, named by ca]>lain Parry 
MddUc Pnihisiild. it is a rugged mountainous coun¬ 
try, intersected by chains of lakes, and on that account 
extremely difficult to penetrate. Captain I^yon made an 
attem[)t to cross it, but was obliged to desist from the 
umlertaking after having proceedetl only seven miles. 
The land to the north was named Cod,hum Jdumi: the 
Ustjuimatix informed our voyagers that it was sur¬ 
rounded by water ; but they were unable to say whether 
the channel round it ivas navigable or not. Some of 
the officers made an excursion of about sixty miles to 
the western shore of Cocklmrn IslamI, whence they 
discovered the Polar Sea lying open before them ; but 
round the entrance of the strait the ice was piled up in 
such vast mountains as lel't little reason to conclude 
that a navigable jtassage could ever be found this way. 

'Pile Isl of August, 182.'), arrived, and the ships were 
stiU shut uj) within a barrier of ice ; but cajitain I’arry, 
impatient of his confinement, determined to make the 
utmost exertion to liberate himself, though it appeared 
necessary for that jnirjiose to saw a canal of four or five 
miles in length. 'Phe laborious jirocess was begun, when, 
the ice breaking up more cornjiletely, the ships once more 
reached the open w’ater on the 12th of August. It was 
not doubted that the Strait of the Fury and Ilecla 
communicated w'th the Polar Sea; and the obstacle 
which blocked| it up, however formidable and even 
durable it might ajijiear, was cvitlently of an adventitious 
nature, and it was jihysically possible that a mild season, 
or accidental causes, might disjierse it, and open a free 
passage for the ships. Cajitain Parry, having reached 
the threshold which conducted to the fulfilment of his 
hopes, was unwilling to turn back while there remained 
the faintest jirospect of success. He contemplated, 
therefore, taking the stores out of the Hecla, and send¬ 
ing-home that shiji, while he himself remained to con- 
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tinilc his efforts for another season. This bold scheme, 
whicli might have led to disastrous consequences, cal¬ 
culated to stain the honour of the whole expedition, 
was ha))]>ily laid aside from peculiar circumstances. 
The scurvy had made its appearance in the ships, and 
the dread of this fovmi<lahle disease, with the argu¬ 
ments of captain Lyon, induced captain Tarry to re¬ 
nounce his des]>crate attemj)t, and to make tlie best of 
his way home. 'I'hey reached Lerwick, in the Shet¬ 
land Islands, on the lOth of October, seven-and-twenty 
months having elapsed since they last saw traces of 
civilised man. The officers and crews returned in high 
health, only five men out of ILS having ilied in the 
course of this laborious voyage, during which they had 
spent two long winters in the ice, with the mean teni- 
pcratiire considerahiy below zero. 

'J'liongh this second voyage of captain Tarry failed in 
its main object of finding a passage into the Tolar Sea, 
yet it cannot be denied tliat it was productive of much 
im|)ortant gcograidiical information. AVhen the difficul¬ 
ties to be contended with are taken into account, this voy¬ 
age, comjiared with those, of former navigators to those 
frozen seas, will tijqicar eminently successful. Suf¬ 
ficient light had been now thrown on the geogniphy of 
the north-west, to satisfy the most sceptical that the con¬ 
tinent of America docs not, in all |>robability, extend much 
farllter north than lat. 70" ; 'ind that the Atlantic com¬ 
municates with the Tolar Sea by numerous channels, 
more or less obstructed with ice, according to the di¬ 
rection of currents and other circumstances. A strong 
current was found to run through the Strait of the 
Fury and Hccla, which, carrying down the ice, fixed it 
firmly in its western mouth, and will, perhaps, always 
prevent that channel from being open to navigation. The 
strong current which sets down Fox’s Channel, carry¬ 
ing with it so much drift ice, and, turning eastward, 
obstructs the navigation of Hudson’s Strait, proceeds 
from the Tolar Sea through the Strait of the Ilecla and 
Griper. The ice which prevented the progress of captain 
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Parry in his first voyage beyond the south-western ex¬ 
tremity of Melville Island seemed also of a permanent 
nature; but hopes were entertained that the ice which 
he had seen in Regent’s Inlet was one of those acci¬ 
dental accumulations which change of wind might 
disperse; and that a passage into the Polar Sea 
might be expected through that inlet, which, running 
toward the south-west, is obliquely opened to the 
currents running eastward along the northern shores of 
America. The Hecla and Fury were accordingly again 
fitted out, iind placed under the command of captain 
Parry and lieutenant IIop]mer. 

In this, the least successful of captain Parry’s voyages, 
he was thwarted by that run of ill fortune to which 
navigators are always liable. His progress through Baf¬ 
fin’s Bay w'as so much impeded by broken ice, that with 
much difficulty he reached Port Bowen, on the eastern 
shore of Regent’s Inlet, before the season when navi¬ 
gation in that climate would hewhollyimpracticable. Had 
he arrived three weeks or a month sooner, he might, in 
all probability, have passed through the inlet to the o[>en 
sea, and wintered, perhaps, on the northern coast of 
America. 

The winter spent at Port Bowen resembled those 
already passed at Melville Island and Igloolik. 7'he men 
were occupied in a school, and amused w'ith masquerades. 
Experience had taught our navigators to provide more 
effectually for their warmth and comfort. By placing the 
stoves in the very bottom of the hold, and by other ar¬ 
rangements, they were enabled to keep up in the ships a 
uniform temperature of from .'>0° to 63°; and the gene¬ 
ral health of the seamen on this voyage suffered less de¬ 
rangement than on any former occasion. On the 2()th of 
July, 182.5, the breaking up of the ice allowed our voy¬ 
agers to commence their active operations; but perhaps 
they would have lost nothing by a little prudent delay. 
They endeavoured to proceed along the western shore of 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, but the immense masses of ice 
which floated along the middle of the strait gradually 
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ap])i*oachc(l the ships, and at length forced them on shore. 
The Fury was so much injured that slie could hardly be 
kept afloat with four pumps at work, and the united 
c.xertions of officers and men. An attempt was made to 
rcjiair her by heaving her down on the ice; but a gale of 
wind came on, brought down the ice in large quantities, 
drove the Fury a second time on shore, and injured her 
so irreparably that it was deemed necessary to abandon 
her with all her stores. The officers and men therefore 
embarked in the Ilccla, and the exj)edition returned home. 
Captain Parry did not penetrate so far to the south in 
llegent’s Inlet as he had done in his first voyage. 

'I’hus ilisapjiointed in his sanguine ex[)cctations of a 
north-west passage, captain (now sir Jidward) I’arry did 
not at once abandon his schemes of northern discovery. 
It ajipeared to him possible to arrive at the North Pole 
by employing light boats and sledges, which might be 
alternately employed according as compact fields of ice 
or open sea interposed in his route. A plan deemed 
feasible by such men as Parry, Franklin, and Scoresby, 
necessaiily commanded attentive consideration. The 
Royal Society recommended it to the Admiralty, who 
again fitted out the Htcla for the expedition, and placed 
her under the command of captain Parry. Two boats 
were constructed, combining in the highest degi-ce the 
requisite qualities of strength and lightness. They were 
covered wdth waterproof canvas, and lined with felt. 
Runners also were ])laccd under them on each side of 
the keel, that they might be used for sledges if it were 
found convenient. 

Captain Parry sailed in April, 1827. At Ilanimerfest, 
in Norway, he took on board eight rein-deer to draw his 
sledges over the ice, wdth a quantity of moss as their 
provender. Much time was lost in working the ship to 
the north; and when the ice was at length reached, it was 
found throwni into such confusion, and piled so irre¬ 
gularly by violent gales and die commotion of the sea, 
that it appeared impossible to commence an expedition 
over it. The dangers to which die sliip was exposed in 
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this situation, anti the necessity of fixing her in a f(ood 
harbour before he set forth on his journey, caused still 
farther delay. 

At length, on the 22d of June, our adventurers com¬ 
menced their extraordinary journey. From the rugged 
and broken nature of the ice, which was no where seen 
to extend in compact fields, it was found necessary to re¬ 
linquish the design of employing rein-deer to draw the 
sledges. It required a zeal little short of enthusiasm to 
undergo, voluntarily, the toil of this expedition. M'hen 
the travellers arrived at a pool of water in the ice, they 
were then obliged to launch their boats and embark. On 
reaching the oppo.site side, their boats were then to be 
dragged, frequently up steep and dangerous cliffs of ice, 
their lading beuig first removed. Hy this laborious 
process, persevered in with little intermission, they were 
able to effect but eight miles in five days. 'I'hey tra¬ 
velled only during the night, by which means they were 
less incommoded with snow blindness, they found the 
ice more firm and consistent, and had the great advantage 
of lying down to sleep during the warmer portion of the 
twenty-four hours. Some time after sunset they took 
their breakfast, then toiling for a ferv hours they made 
their chief meal. A little after midnight, towards sun¬ 
rise, they halted as if for the night; smoked their pipes; 
looked over the icy desert in the direction in which the 
journey was to be resumed; and then, wrapping them¬ 
selves in their furs, lay down to rest. On the 22d of 
July, they advanced seventeen miles, the greatest dis¬ 
tance they had yet been able to effect in one day; but the 
delays they had already encountered were sufficient to 
destroy all hopes of being able to reach the I’olc, which 
was still .000 miles distant. 1'hey had advanced as far 
as lat. 82° 40', and now limited their ambition to 
reaching the parallel of 83°; but just at the time when 
the state of the ice seemed favourable for their progress, 
the wind shifted to the north, and drifted them in the 
opposite direction, so that when, with great labour, they 
travelled ten or eleven miles over the ice, observations 
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shoiTwl that they were four miles to the south of the 
position wliich they had occupied on the 22d, so that, 
the drifting of the snow fields had carried them fourteen 
miles to the southward. Jt was obviously vain, under 
those circumstances, to persist any longer. Our voy¬ 
agers returned, therefore, and arrived at the shi]) in 
Ileela Cove on tlie 21st of August, after being two 
months on the ice, completely foiled in their attempt to 
reach the I’ole, and obliged to rest satisfied with the 
humble consolation that they had, perhajts, penetrated 
about a degree farther to the north than any previous 
expedition of complete autlienticity. 


(^IIAP. XV. 

JOURNEY OP CAPTAIN FRANKLIN. 

EXPKOITION OP CAPTAIN PRANKI.JN TO TUP MOUTH OF THE OOP- 

PPIIAIINK RIVER.-ARKIVAI. AT YORK PORT. -JOl'RNEY TO 

PORT CHEPEWPA AN.-MODE OP TRAVELLING IN WINTER.-ITS 

HANGERS.-HECREAKE OP THE JNIHAN TUIUES. -.lOUKNEY 

I’KOil CIIF.1’E\VKYA N -l)irrK l'I,TlE.S EXPKUlF.NOEn. 

•—GttKAT EXKUTION OF MR. «ACK. -MISTER RESIDENCE a\T 

FORT ENTEUI’UISE. -INTK.SSi: COM). -THE TREE.S FROZEN.- 

— ESOrJMAFX SNOM'-UOCSE. - AN INDIAN REArTV. —- THE 

JOnUNEY RECOM.MENCED.-STRATACEM OF THE MOLVE.S. - 

TDK MOEIH OF THE COl'PKRMINE. •—'JJIK PARTV EMiSAUK. >— 

niOCKED /JO THE EASTWARD. — POINT TUUNAGAIN. -THEY 

COMMENCE THEIR REJ llUN OVER LAND. — THE CANOES RUOKKN. 
-MEANS DEVISED TO CROSS THE COPI'ERMINE. — DREADFUL SUF¬ 
FERINGS OF Til E FAUTY. — MU. BACK SENT FORWARD TO THE 
FORT.—DR. RICHARDSON KEMAIN.S WITH THE DISABLED, WHILE 

CAPTAIN FRANKLIN GOES ON. -MR. HOOD MURDEUE:!) BY AN 

INDIAN OF THE PARTY. - RESOLUTE CONDUCT OF DR. UlCIIARIl- 

SON. -HE RKACHE.S FORT EINTEHPRISK. - STATE IN WHICH HK 

FOUND CAPTAIN FRANKI.IN. -CONTINUATION OF THEIR SUFFER¬ 

INGS. — RELIEF ARRIVES. 

While captain Parry was employed in exploring a 
passage from Baffin's Bay to the Pacific, anotlier expe¬ 
dition was despatched over land to ascertain tlie true 
position of the Coppermine River, and the windings 
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the shore to the eastward of it. This measure, which 
had apparently no great difficulties, seemed to promise 
eminent advantages to geographical science, and might 
prove serviceable to the intrepid navigator emjdoyed to 
the northward. Lieutenant (now captain) Franklin was 
selected to command this expedition, accompanied by 
Dr. Richardson, a gentleman well skilled in natural his¬ 
tory; Mr. Hood, and IMr. Back, two midshipmen; and 
two English seamen. 

Captain Franklin and his companions embarked in 
the end of May, 1819, and arrived in safety at Vork 
Factory, on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, on the 80th of 
August. I'reparations for their long and difficult journey 
were immediately commenced, and the information which 
the local experience of the fur traders could supply them 
was eagerly collected. (In the 9th of September the 
journey commencetl from V'ork Fort, and on the 22d of 
October our travellers arrived at Cumberland House; a 
distance of G90 miles. Notwitlistanding the lateness of 
the season, captain Franklin resolved to push forward to 
F'ort Chepeweyan, near the western extremity of Atha¬ 
basca Lake, in order that he might personally superin¬ 
tend the preparations for the journey of the en.suing 
summer. He accordingly set out with Mr. Back on the 
18th of January, and arrived at the fort on the 2(ith of 
March ; thus performing a journey of S57 miles in the 
%'ery depth of winter; the thermometer frequently sink¬ 
ing to forty and sometimes more than fifty degrees 
below zero. • When the rivers, which form die chief 
communications through these extensive countries, are 
frozen up, the traders have recourse to sledges drawn 
by dogs, in wliich they can proceed at the rate of fifteen 
miles a day. They sleep in the open air, though the 
thermometer should be many degrees below the freezing 
point; their dogs sleeping round them, to receive and to 
communicate heat. In these journeys the severity of the 
cold is not so much dreaded as the danger of perishing 
for want of food; when violent snow storms arise the tra¬ 
vellers often lose their way, and are sometimes driven to 
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the Had necessity of killing their dogs for food. The 
moose, the rein-deer, and the bison, ap])car to he quite 
cxjielleil from the great jdains between Hudson’s Bay 
and the Mackenzie Hiver; and the fur-bearing animals 
are likewise so scarce, that they will be totally extinct 
in a few years, it is feared, on the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountains. The influence of Europeans has had 
as sinister an effect on the Indian inhabitants of this ex¬ 
tensive region as on the lower animals. 'J'he tribe of the 
Crees or Kristenaiix, sjtread over an extent of 20,000 
square miles, does not at present exceed .'500 in number; 
so that this once powerful nation will, probably, soon 
di.sai)pcar from the face of the earth. Disease generated 
and increased by the too i'ree use of spirituous hquors 
is the chief cause of this rapid depopulation. 

As soon as spring began to aiipear. Dr. Richardson 
and .Mr. Hood set forward to join their companions at 
Fort (diepeweyan ; the appearance of spring in these 
climates is exhilarating and enchanting beyond what can 
be conceived in countries where nature never invests 
herself during eight months together in the snowy garb 
of winter. 'I’lic thaw is hardly begun, when the trees 
are clothed with foliage, and the whole vegetable world 
conics forth with a luxuriance no less astonishing than 
agreeable. But at the same time clouds of mosquitoes, 
and the stinging sand-fly, arc so active and troublesome, 
that the traveller who suffers from them is disposeil to 
give the preference to the winter journey, when he has 
to endure an intense cold, lying unsheltered on the snow. 

'The whole party were now assembled at (ihepeweyan; 
and on the 18th of duly, 1820, they set forward on their 
journey, with hopes that, before the good season should 
expire, they might be able to establish themselves com¬ 
fortably for the winter at the mouth of the Coppermine 
River, and to employ the whole of the following spring 
in the examination of the coast to the eastward. But 
the usual difficulties that accompany extensive journeys 
in these regions were experienced, and, unhajipily, to a 
degree that was not anticipated. The rapids of the 
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rivers, the shallows of the lakes, and numerous portages, 
impeded the progress of our travellers, who suffered also, 
unhappily,from scarcity of provisions; an cinharrassinent 
from which, it may be sui>posed, a little calculation 
and foresight might have relieved them. As soon as 
scarcity was felt, discontent made its appearance among 
the Canadian boatmen ; and the cordiality which ought 
to subsist among all engaged in so hazardous an enter¬ 
prise was imtnediately at an end. New ice ap]>earcd 
on the small pools about the 20th of August, and geese 
■were observed flying to the southward; an une<iuivocal 
sign of the approach of winter. I'he Canadian hunters 
declared that it would he imiiossible to ])roce(al, and 
captain Franklin was conse(luently obliged to forego his 
intention of reaching the Coppermine Iliver this season ; 
and the party ]>repared to settle themselves for the winter 
on the spot which they had now reached, distant about 
550 miles from t'hepeweyau. On a rising ground near 
tlie bank of a river named AVinter River, the ('anadians 
constructed a house, to which they gave the name of J‘'ort 
Enterjirise. Trees of considerabk" size, chiefly ])ines, 
grew round the river and the adjoining lake. Fort En¬ 
terprise is situaterl in lat. ()1° 2S', long. 113 ’ 6'. 

As soon as our travellers and their retinue were estab¬ 
lished in winter (juarters, all bands were em|>loyed in 
laying in a stock of provisions, ami in providing from 
the flesh of rein-deer that jrreparation of pounded meat 
known in North America by the name of /xniniiwaii. 
At first they had prospects of plenty ; rein-deer were 
numerous, not fewer than 2000 having been seen in one 
day; and before they emigrated to the south, about 180 
were taken and converted into dried meat: but this ap¬ 
parently large stock, with the addition of fish from the 
neighbouring lake and river, was barely sufficient for the 
consumption of the party, and of the train of Indians 
who crowded round the fort, when winter set in, to live 
on the charity of the whites. Moreover the ammunition 
was expended, and the packages of blankets, tobacco, and 
Other necessary articles, had not yet arrived from the 
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soutfiward. In consequence, Mr. Back, with some Ca¬ 
nadian and Indian attendants, set out on the IStli of 
October to return to Chepeweyan; and by this extra¬ 
ordinary exertion, he relieved the expedition from an 
embarrassment wliich would probably have prevented its 
proceeding in the following summer. The journey was 
performed wholly on foot, and in the middle of winter, 
and the sufferings which he endured are thus briefly 
summed up in his own words :—“ I had the pleasure of 
meeting my friends, all in good health, after an absence 
of nearly five months, during which time I travelled 1104 
miles in snow shoes, and had no other covering at night 
in the woods than a blanket and deer-skin, with the 
thermometer fre(|uently at 40'^, and once at 57“, below 
zero, and sometimes passing two or three days without 
tasting food.” 'I'o estimate the courage of the man who 
voluntarily undertook such a journey, it must he taken 
into account, that walking in snow shoes occasions the 
most dreadful sufferings to the inexperienced. “ The 
pain of this mode of travelling,” as ca[)tain Franklin 
says, “ can be but faintly imagined by a person who 
thinks vipon the inconvenience of marching with a weight 
of between two and three pounds constantly attached to 
galled feet and swelled ancles.” 

Those who remained at Fort Enterprise experienced 
nearly as much inconvenience from the severity of 
the cold. It is remarkable, that the cold felt here in 
December exceeded, at one time, by three degrees, 
that experienced by I’arry in Melville Island, which 'is 
situated nine degrees nearer to the pole. During these 
intense colds the atmo.sphcro was generally calm, and the 
woodcutters and others were able to pursue their ordinary 
occupations without using any extraordinary precautions: 
those who perish from cold in this country gene¬ 
rally owe their destruction to the circumstance of being 
overtaken in an unsheltered place by a storm of wind, 
which, as it rapidly extracts the heat from the body, 
seems to add to tlie intensity of the cold, and soon proves 
fatal. The trees round Fort Enterprise were frozen to 
« 2 
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their very centres, ami became as hard as stones; 'some 
of the axes were daily broken, and by the end of Decem¬ 
ber only one was left that was fit for felling trees. 

Two Esquimaux interpreters from Hudson’s Bay ac¬ 
companied Mr. Back to Fort Enterprise. Immediately 
on their arrival, they commenced the construction of a 
snow house, which they maintained to be more comfort¬ 
able and warm than the wooden one already erected. 
They built themselves a dome about twelve feet in dia¬ 
meter and eight feet high, which, from the jmrity of the 
material employed in its construction, and the translucency 
of its walls, had within a very agreeable appearance. 
During the dreary winter months the officers employed 
themselves in drawing, and writing their jourmds. They 
also found some amusement in studying the character of 
their Indian followers, 'file old chief of the Copper 
Indians had a daughter, who was considered the greatest 
beauty in the whole tribe, and so much the object of 
contest among her countrymen, that, although under six¬ 
teen years of age, she had successively belonged to two 
husbands. Mr. Hood drew her portrait, much to the 
annoyance of her aged mother, who was cxcecdiiigly 
afraid, she said, that her daughter’s beauty would induce 
the great chief who resided in England to send for the 
original, after seeing the likeness. 

It was the 14th of June, 1821, before the ice was 
sufficiently broken in the Coppermine lliver to allow 
of its being navigated by canoes. Their stock of ])ro- 
visions was now nearly exhausted, and it was evident 
that the party, in the prosecution of their journey, 
would have to depend for subsistence, in a great measure, 
on the exertions of the hunters ; and these showed 
symptoms of insubordination as often as they were re¬ 
minded of the importance of their exertions. The 
rocky channel of the Coppermine lliver presented many 
impediments to navigation; but the grassy plains on 
either side abounded with game, particularly with the 
musk ox, of which a great number were killed. These 
animals arc usually followed" by wolves, who hunt in 
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liack*s, and of wliicli our travellers relate some anecdotes 
indicaline; an extraordinary decree of sagacity. 'I'he 
wolves, being unable to hunt down the moose and rein¬ 
deer, hav'e recourse to a stratagem to drive them over 
prccij)itons clifls. “ While the deer arc quietly grazing, 
the wolves assemble in great numbers, and, forming a 
crescent, creej) slowly towards , the herd, so as not to 
alarm them mneh at first: but, when they perceive that 
they have fairly hemmed in the unsus])CCting creatures, 
and cut off their retreat across the plain, they move 
more quickly; and, with diideous yells, terrify their 
prey, and urge them to flight by the only open way, 
wliich is that towards the juecipicc ; ai)pearing to know 
that when the herd is once at full speed, it is easily 
driven over the cliff, the rearmost urging on those 
that are before. ’I'he wolves then descend at their 
leisure, and feast on the mangled carcases.” This stra¬ 
tagem was once attempted on Dr. liichardson. While 
silting, one evening, on the cilge of a precipice above 
the ('opi)erniine River, he perceived nine white wolves 
creeping towards him in a crescent : he advanced 
boldly, and they allowed him to pass; but a poor deer, 
hemmed in at the same time, was shortly afterwards 
driven over the jireeipiee. 

On the liSth of duly, our travellers arrived at the 
month of the t'o])pcrmine ; and here the Indians, ter¬ 
rified at the thoughts of meeting with the Ksqnimaux, 
with which nation they carry on implacable w’arfare, 
finally determined to return. Mr. M’entzel, a clerk of 
the North ATcst com])any, w'cnt with them, with in¬ 
structions from cajitain h'ranklin to lay in a stock of 
provisions at Fort Knterprise, and to make other arrange¬ 
ments w’hich accidents and the necessities of the expe¬ 
dition might require, 'fhe Oanadians, though amused 
with the first view of the sea, were terrified at the 
thought of launching on it. It required much pains to 
prevent them from sinking into utter despondency. The 
cheerfulness of John Hepburn, the Engli.sh seaman, who 
was delighted with a view of the element to which he 
Q 3 
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had been so long accustomed, had a better eflfect on t&em 
dian the exhortations of their commander. 

The fears of the Canadians were certainly excusable: 
it required all the hardihood and intrepid resolution of 
British seamen to embark, at so late a season, on so 
perilous an enterprise. On the 21st of July, twenty 
people, of whom fifteen had never seen salt water, 
launched on the Polar Sea, in two frail bark canoes, with 
provisions for only fifteen days, and a voyage before them 
of indefinite extent. The sea was found to be open, 
with little or no ice. The tide was scareely perceptible ; 
but, from the position of the drift wood along the shore, 
captain Franklin concluded that a current ran to the 
eastward. The farthest point to which our adven¬ 
turous navigator proceeded was Point Turnagain, in lat. 
68^°. This point on the east, with Cape Barrow on 
the west, formed the opening of a deep gulf that 
ran southward as far as the arctic circle. This gulf, 
which captain Franklin named George the Fourth’s 
Coronation Gulf, is studded with numerous islands, 
indented with sounds affording excellent harbours, with 
good anchorage, all of them supplied with small rivers 
of fresh water, abounding with salmon, trout, and other 
fish. Captain Franklin, finding it absolutely necessary 
to return, and his stock of provisions being exhausted 
before he reached Hood’s River, at the bottom of 
Coronation Gulf, determined to proceed up this river 
as far as it was navigable, and then to strike across the 
country in a direct line to Fort Enterprise, instead of 
retracing his course, as he had originally intended, to 
the Coppermine River. But a cascade 250 feet in 
height, in Hood’s River, soon put a stop to tlieir navi¬ 
gation ; they were obliged, therefore, to prepare for a 
land jouniey, to reduce their canoes to more portable 
dimensions, and to abandon part of their baggage. On 
the fifth day of their journey on foot, when they were 
at a considerable distance from the river, they were sur¬ 
prised by a heavy fall of snow, the harbinger of ap¬ 
proaching winter. Their distresses now increased daily; 
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they*lmd to struggle, in boisterous weather, through snow 
two feet deep, and over a barren country which scarcely- 
produced a shrub for fuel. The sun being hid, they 
had no opportunity of making celestial observations ; so 
that, to increase their anxiety, they were reduced to the 
necessity of guessing their -way through a country totally 
unknown. During a journey of three weeks, all the 
fresh meat that could be procured amounted to only five 
days’ consumption. ’I'he only additional resource was 
the tripe de roche, a specious of lichen that grows on the 
rocks; and this unpalatable weed was so scanty, that 
some days passed without a meal at all. The strength 
and sjnrits of the Canadians sunk rapidly .from fatigue 
and want of food. Despair made them reckless of con¬ 
sequences ; and, owing to their inattention, the canoes 
were lH)th dashed to pieces, although our travellers were 
aware that they should have to cross the Coppermine 
River. On the 2()th of September, they arrived on the 
banks of this river. The weather had become n ild, a 
few small deer had been killed, and a delusive vvy of 
hope shone on our weary travellers ; but they were now 
without the means of crossing the river, which lay 
between them and the place of their destination. No 
trees could be found to make a raft: faggots of dried 
willows bound together were unmanageable without poles 
or oars. Dr. Richardson, attempting to swim across 
the river with a line round his body, was soon benumbed 
by the intense cold, and drawn to land in a state of total 
insensibility. At length a kind of basket was con¬ 
structed, large enough to hold one person, and covered 
with a few fragments of canvass that remained: in this 
frail machine the party crossed the river one by one ; 
above eight days of fine weather having been consumed 
in this place for want of the canoes. 

The last stage of the journey turned out to be by far 
the most calamitous of the whole. It was now the 4th 
of October; the weather, which had been unusually mild 
wliile the party lingered on the eastern bank of the Cop¬ 
permine, now resumed its severity. The ground was 
0 4 
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covered with snow; Fort Enteqirise was forty mile^ off ; 
not a morsel of foodremainetl; and the whole party were 
miserably reduced in strength by toil, anxiety, and pri¬ 
vation. iSIr. Back and three (’anadians hastened forw'ard 
in the hope of meeting a band of Indian hunters in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Enterprise. A few days after¬ 
wards captain Franklin and seven of the party proceeded 
onward, leaving Dr. llichardson and Mr. Hood to take 
care of those who were unable to continue the march. 
Fort Enterprise was but twenty-four miles off when this 
separation took place. Four of those wlio set out with 
captain Franklin left him in the course of his journey, 
being unable to proceed ; bnt Michel, an Iroqtiois, alone 
returned to Dr. Richardson’s parly, the other three 
were heard of no more. Captain Franklin reached the 
fort on the 11th, completely exhausted, having tasted no 
food for five days; and what was his dismay when he 
found the place without an inhabitant, with no ))rovisions, 
no trace of a living animal, and the ground deeply 
covered with .snow. He endeavoured to .set out in <|uest 
of the Indians, that he might proceed to the relief of 
Dr. Richardson and his ))arty; but his strength was 
now' utterly gone, and he was obliged to return the next 
day to his dreary and desolate abode. Eighteen days 
passed over him in this miserable condition, with no other 
food than the bones and skins of the deer which had 
been consumed the ])reccding winter, boiled down into 
a kind of sou)); when, on the 2<Hh of October, Dr. 
Richardson and John Hejrburn ma<le their appearance, 
but without the rest of the party. Each was shocked at 
the emaciated appejirance and sepidchral voice of the 
other, not being aw'are that he was himself as much a 
picture of misery. 

Dr. Richardson had now a melancholy tale to relate. 
For the first two days his party had nothing whatever to 
eat. On the third day, Michel arrived with a hare and 
partridge, which afforded each a small morsel. Then 
another day passed without food. On the 11th, Michel 
(rflfered them stphe flesh, which he said was part of a wolf; 
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buf they afterwardis became convinced that it was the 
flesh of one of the unfortunate men who had left captain 
Franklin’s party to return to Dr. Richardson. Michel 
was daily growing more insolent and shy, and it was 
strongly suspected that he had a hidden supply of meat 
for his own use. On the ilOth, while llephurn was 
cutting wood near the tent, he heard the report of a gun; 
and, looking towards the spot, saw Jlichel dart into the 
tent. Mr. Hood was fotnid dead : a ball had entered the 
back p.art of his head, and there could be no doubt but 
that Michel was the murderer. He now became more mis¬ 
trustful and outrageous than before; and, as his strength 
was superior to that of the Knglish who survived, and 
he was wu'll armed, they became satisfieil that there was 
no safety for them hut in his death. “ I determined,” 
says Dr. Richardson, “as I was thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity of sucli a driadful act, to take the w'hole 
responsibility upon myself; and immediately upon Michel’s 
coming up, 1 juit an end to his life by shooting him 
through the head.” 'I’hey em])loyed six days in travelling 
a distanee of twenty-four miles, existing on lichens and 
pieces of the skin cloak of IMr. Hood. On the evening 
of the 2,t)th they came in sight of the fort, and at first 
fedl inexjnessihlo ))Ieasure when they beheld the smoke 
issuing from the chimney. 'I'he absence of any foot¬ 
steps in the snow filled them with dismal hodings; and 
these were realised, when, on entering the house, they 
saw the wretchedness that reigned there. Two days after 
the arrival of Dr. Richarilson, two of the Indians who 
accom])aiiied captain Franklin expired of w'ant. 'I'lie only 
remaining man, and the captain himself, were so reduced 
that a few hours would in all likelihood terminate their 
existence. Dr. Richardson and Hepburn also felt them¬ 
selves rapidly declining, when, on the 7th of November, 
three Hulians, sent by Mr. Back, brought the long-cxiiccted 
relief. The Indians cleaned the house and attended the 
famished travellers with a kindness which could not have 
been exceeded in the most civilised communities. When 
the jrarty acquired a little strength, they left the fort and 
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proceeded to the nearest of the company’s posts, where 
they met with their companion Mr. Back, to whose reso¬ 
lution and physical strength the expedition owed its early 
success and its ultimate safety. 

The results of this journey, which , including the navi¬ 
gation along the coast, extended to 5500 miles, are obvi¬ 
ously of the greatest importance to geography. As the 
coast, running northward, was followed to Cape Turn- 
again, in lat. ()8i°, it is evident, that if a north-west 
passage exist, it must he found beyond that limit. The 
country traversed by the expedition afforded little oppor¬ 
tunity for the description of scenery; the same general 
character seems to pervade all these northern regions of 
the new world. We find every where rivers and chains 
of lakes intersecting the whole country, with monotonous 
forests of pines, bordered by birch and willow, gradu¬ 
ally dwindling until they at length totally disappear in 
about lat. 6"8°. 

The officers of the expedition had many opportunities, 
during their residence at Fort Enterprise, of studying 
the phenomena, electrical, magnetic, and atmospheric, 
that accompany the aurora borealis. This meteor, it 
appears, is more frequent and vivid in the neighbourhood 
of the arctic circle than in more northern latitudes. It 
was concluded, from a vast number of experiments, that 
the magnetic needle was affected by the aurora under 
certain circumstances, particularly when the flashes ap¬ 
peared to be between the clouds and the earth. The 
observations of the officers also led them to conclude that 
the aurora, instead of being beyond the region of the 
atmosphere, is rarely at a height exceeding six or seven 
miles. Its beams were seen frequently to dart between 
the clouds, and it was evidently affected by the wind. 
One of the fur traders told Mr. Hood, that he once saw 
the coru.scations of the aurora borealis so vivid and low, 
that the Canadians fell on their faces and began to 
pray and cry, fearing they should be killed; and that he 
threw away his gun and knife, that they might not 
attract the flashes; for they were within two feet of the 
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earth, flitting along with incredible swiftness, and mov.* 
ing parallel to the surface. He likewise affirmed that 
they made a loud rustling noise, like the waving of a flag 
in a strong breeze. This noise made by the flashes of 
the aurora borealis is now, it appears, called in question. 
The Siberians affirm that it is sometimes so loud that their 
dogs, terrified by it, lie down and refuse to draw the 
sledges. The oflScers of the expedition never heard the 
noise, nor were they able to collect any information re¬ 
specting it which could establish it on a better foundation 
than mere vulgar report. 

In travelling through the valleys which intersect the 
Copper Mountains, Dr. Richardson picked u]> some plates 
of native copper, various ores of the same metal, and 
trap rock associated with it. The Indians dig wherever 
they observe the prchnite lying on the soil, experience 
having taught them that the largest pieces of copper are 
found in its neighbourhood. They report that copper is 
to be found in every part of this range which they have 
examined, for thirty or forty miles to the north-west, 
and that the Esquimaux also resort to them to search for 
that metal. Some ice chisels, above a foot in length 
and half an inch in diameter, formed of pure copper, 
were afterwards found among the Esquimaux. 


CHAP. XVI. 

SECOND JOUBNEY OP CAPTAIN FRANKLIN. 
Exrr.niTioN to suavEY the coast westward from the coffer- 

mine RIVER. — FREPAHATIONS AND INSTKCCTIOKS.-.VOYAGE 

DOWN Mackenzie’s river. —winter quarters in great 

DEAR LAKE. -CAFTAIN FRANKLIN PROCEEDS TO THE MOUTH 

or THE MACKENZIE.-COAL CLIFFS ON FIRE. -THE LOUCHEUI 

INDIANS. — VIEW OF THE SEA. -RETURN UP THE RIVER. — 

GREAT HEAT. -THE BEAR RIVER. - AMUSEMENTS IN WINTER 

QUARTERS. -THE THAW BEGINS. -THE EXPLORING PARTIES 

COMMENCE THEIR LABOURS.-CAPTAIN FRANKLIN PROCEEDS 

EASTWARD FROM THE MACKENZIE. -STRUGGLE WITH THE 

ESQUIMAUX.-ICE MET WITH.-INFORMATION OBTAINED FROIK 
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THE ESQmMAVX. -IIEnSClIEI. ISt.AKH. -rEAUEXCE - 

POINT nF.AIAKCATION. — INTia.I.IOENI'E HESPKCTINO THE IHIS- 

SIANS. -POr.GY WEATHER. -FRANKLIN OBl.IOF.'.l TO RF.TITRN. 

-DISFOVERS FEEL RIVER. -FROGRESS OF DR. RK'IIARHSON TO 

THE EASTWARD FROM AIACKEN/IE RIVER.-INTERCOl.lUSE WITH 

ESIJEIMAI'X. -THEIR ITIARAI PER. - AIT'OI'NT OF I SOIUMArX 

LAKE.-WOLLASTON ISLAND. -ARRIVAL AT TIIF rOPFERAIINE. 

RFHTIRN TO THE GRE.VT HEAR LAKE. -RESELTS OF TIIFISE 

Sn RVKTS. 

Tim .sufferings cnilureil in the last expedition did not 
deter the same intrepid individuals from repeating the 
attempt to exjilore the shores of the Polar Seas. Towards 
the close of 1823, government made known its intention 
of sending out another expedition under captain Parry, 
to try to find the passage to the west through llegent’s 
Inlet. At the same time captain Franklin proposed to 
survey the coast westward from Mackenzie lliver. IIis 
offer was aceejited, and it was hoped that experience 
dearly purchased would instruct him to obviate all risk 
of encountering privations like those of the last voyage. 
Orders were immediately forwarded to the agents of the 
iludson’s I5ay company, to prepare a supply of jiro- 
visions; at the reipiisite stations boats were con¬ 
structed, combining, in the highest possible degree, the 
rcijuisite qualities of strength and lightness; and these 
were forwarded with the baggage and stores, to proceed 
into the interior, from Iludson’s Pay. Caiitain Franklin, 
Dr. llichardson, Mr. Pack, and Air. Kendal, proceeded 
by way of New York. Their instructions directed 
them to form their winter establishment in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Great Pear Lake, and, in the spring of 
1826, to jiroceed down the Mackenzie. At the month 
of this river the travellers were to separate: captain 
Franklin and Air. Pack were to go westward, to en¬ 
deavour to reach Kotzebue’s Inlet, where they might 
expect to meet the Plossoin frigate, commanded by 
captain Peechy ; Dr. llichardson and Air. Kendal were, 
at the same time, to proceed towards the east, so as to 
examine the line of coast between the Mackenzie and 
Coppermine Rivers 
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Xlie oiBcers, proceeding by New York, Niagara, and 
Lake Superior, overtook the boats in Metbye River on 
tile 2()tb of June, 182.'>. This spot is in lat. 5(i‘^ ]()', 
Ion. 108° HT)', and almost at the head of the waters 
that flow eastward into Hudson’s Bay. The offieeis 
had travelled 2800 miles, and tlie boats 1200, before 
they met together. 

Once embarked on the Mackenzie, our travellers had 
an easy navigation. In many parts of the eountry 
which they had crossed, between J«lv de la Crosse and 
the jMackenzie, their view, was impeded by the smoke 
of woods on fire. 'W’hether these conflagrations arise 
from design on the jiart of the Indians, or from their 
negligence in scattering the embers from their fires, 
could not be learned with certainty. In lat. 62° stands 
Fort Simpson, at the confluence of the Mackenzie and 
the River of the Mountains, descending from the west. 
By this river the traders procure provisions, and, among 
other articles, jiotatoes in abundance, the cultivation 
of which has been advantageously introduced into this 
remote region. The Mackenzie, hitherto half a mile or a 
mile in width, .spreads, below Fort Simpson, into a ma¬ 
jestic stream about tw'o miles broad. Our travellers 
were now at no great distance from the Clreat Bear 
Lake; and, as five or six weeks of the good season still 
remained, it was resolved that captain Franklin and 
Mr. Kendal should descend the river to the sea, and 
survey its mouth, by which they might considerably 
abridge the operations of the ensuing summer. Dr. 
Iliehardson, at the same time, was to examine the cast 
side of the (Ircat Bear Lake, tvhile Mr. Back was 
directed to superintend the preparations for wintering. 

The entrance of the Bear Lake River is distinguished 
by a very remarkable mountain, whoso summit displays 
a variety of insulated peaks, crowded in the most irregu¬ 
lar manner. It is composed of limestone; and, from the 
lower cliffs, which front the river, a dark bituminous 
liquid oozes and discolours the rock. The stream which 
descends from the Bear Lake is remarkably pure and 
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limpid; while the waters of the Mackenzie are *hite 
and turbid. A few miles above the Bear Lake lliver, 
and near its mouth, the banks of the Mackenzie contain 
much good coal, which was on fire in 182.'), as it had 
been observed to be by Mackenzie, in his voyage to the 
sea; its smell was very disagreeable. On subsequent 
trial, at the winter quarters on (ireat Bear Lake, this 
coal was found to emit but little heat, and to be totally 
unfit for tbc blacksmith’s use. 'I'he banks likewise 
contained layers of a kind of unctuous mud, which the 
Indians in the neighbourhood use occasionally as food, 
during seasons of famine; and even, at other times, 
chew as an amusement. It has a milky taste, and the 
flavour is not dis.agreeable. Our travellers used it to 
whiten the w'alls of their dwellings ; for which purpo.se 
it appeared well adapted. 

The scenery of the Mackenzie below Bear Lake Uiver 
is, in many places, highly romantic. In one place, 
called by the traders the Ramparts, the river, varying in 
breadth from 400 to 800 yards, runs for seven miles 
through a defile, the walls of which are sometimes 1.50 
feet high. Small streams trickling over the cliffs wear 
the rock into a turreted shape, while numerous cavernous 
openings, occasionally assuming the form of Gothic arch¬ 
ways, sojnetimes give the cliffs the character of an an¬ 
cient cathedriil. On the 10th of August, captain Frank¬ 
lin arrived at Fort Good Hope, the lowest of the com¬ 
pany’s establishments. I'liis abode of civilised man, 
whom the love of gain induces to brave the inclemency 
of those rigorous chmates, is situated in lat. (}~^ 28’ 21" 
and Ion. 1.30° 51'.38". This fort was established for 
the purpose of carrying on trade with the tribe of Indians 
called Loucheux, or Squintera, an appellation which cap¬ 
tain Franklin is disposed to interpret sharp-sighted. 
They are, he says, a well-looking people, resembling the 
Esquimaux in manner and general appearance; but not 
in their eyes, which are prominent and full. They re¬ 
semble that nation, also, in their custom of perforating 
the septum of the nose, through which, like the Esqui- 
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maax, they thrust pieces of bone or small strings of 
shells, which they purchase from that people. 

On approaching the sea, captain Franklin experienced 
no difficulty but what arose from the number of channels 
and branches into which the river divides itself. The 
banks, as well as the islands, are entirely alluvial, sup¬ 
porting willows at the lower part, and spruce fir trees at 
the summits. Two days’ voyage through these channels 
brought our travellers within sight of tite ocean. 'I'hc 
water was still quite fresh, and continued so until, row¬ 
ing towards an island at a distance, they entirely lost 
sight of the eastern shore. A line of strong ri])ple marked 
the termination of the fresh water; that on tiie seaward 
side being brackish; and in their further jtrogre.ss of three 
miles to the i.sland, they had the inde.scribalde pleasure 
of finding the water deeitledly salt. The sea to tile north¬ 
ward appeared tptite free from ice; numerous seals and 
whales, black and white, were seen sporting on its sur¬ 
face. 'rite island on which captain Franklin landed, and 
which he named Gnn-y lilaiid, is about five miles long 
by two broad, and seems to be a mass of frozen mud, 
with an appearance of vegetable mould in some places 
exposed to the sun. Here the union flag was hoisted, 
and captain Franklin placed a letter, with the account of 
his proceedings, at the foot of the fiag-staft^ in ease that 
captain Parry, on entering the Polar Sea, might approach 
that island. Another letter of the same purjiort, en¬ 
closed in a waterproof box, was sent ailrift with the same 
intention. 'Phe rise of tide observed here was only three 
inches, and the jiosition of Garry Island w-as ascertained 
to he fi})^ 20' hit. and 135° 41' Ion. Mackenzie erred 
but little in the latitude he assigned to the mouth of this 
river; and, inileed, captain Franklin fully vindicates him 
from the imimtations thrown on his veracity, for asserting 
that he had reached the sea without having ascertained 
tliat the water was salt. “ It is probable,” says captain 
Franklin, “ that even had the sea been free from ice at 
the time of his visit, he could not have gone far enough 
to prove its saltness, though the boundless horizon, tlie 
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occurrence of a tide, and the sight of porpoises and whnles, 
naturally induced him to say that he had arrived at the 
ocean. The survey of the Mackenzie, made on this ex¬ 
pedition, differs very little in its outline from that of its 
discoverer, whose general correctness we had often occa¬ 
sion to admire.” 

The examination of the mouth of this great river 
being thus happily effected, our travellers commenced 
their return. The river had fallen considerably, and 
the difficulty of ascending the rapids was consequently 
increased. It deserves to be noticed, that towards 
the end of August, our travellers found the weather 
almost inconveniently warm ; the thermometer in the 
shade stood at ()6'^, and at 7h° when exposed to the sun. 
On the same day the refraction of the atmosphere, which 
had been observed to be unusually great towards the 
mouth of the Mackenzie, was particularly powerful. 
The mountains were distorted into the most extraordiifary 
shapes, and even the banks of the river at a little dis¬ 
tance appeared to have such an elevation that they could 
hardly be recognised. 

On the .5th of September, captain Franklin and his 
party arrived at the winter residence on (Jreat Hear Lake, 
to which the officers in his absence had given the name 
of Fort Franklin. Dr. Kichardson had previously re¬ 
turned, having concluded his examination of the north¬ 
eastern shore of the lake, where it approaches nearest to 
the C'op])crmine River. He fixed also upon the place 
to which the eastern expedition shouid direct their steps 
on their return from the (loppermine River the following 
season. The establish)ncnt at Fort Franklin was com- 
Ijosed of several comfortable dwellings, pkaced on a dry 
sandy bank about twenty-five feet above the lake; 
towards the north a ridge of hills of moderate elevation 
bounded the jnospect, and afforded some shelter in that 
direction; the south-western arm of the Rear Lake, here 
about four miles wide, opened towards the south. At a 
little distance from the fort were trees in abundance, 
chiefly black and white spruce and larch, some of which 
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were,fifty feet high. The number of persons assembled 
at the fort amounted to fifty, including Canadians and 
Indian hunters, with their wives and children. 

AVlien the winter set in, the officers amused tliemselvcs 
in drawing, and writing their journals ; a school also was 
established, to ocoujiy the men. When tlie migrating 
binls had wholly disappeared, the view abroad became 
exceedingly dreary ; but on tlie 11 th of October a great 
fall of snow took jdace, and with this began the amuse¬ 
ments an<l occupations of a northern winter. Oencral 
pleasure was felt when it was first announced that the 
grouinl was sufficiently covered with snow to allow tra¬ 
velling in dog-sledges. The festivities of (Christmas were 
duly observed, and a dance was given atwhich were jRcsent 
sixty jicrsons, forming a motley assemblage of Knglish- 
men, Scotch highlanders conversing in Gaelic, French 
Canadians, Ksquiinaux, and Indians of four different 
tribes. In February, however, some fears began to be 
entertained of want of food ; the stock of dried meat was 
ex))ended, the fishing lines were unproductive, and the 
men were placed on short allowance. This distress, 
however, did not last long ; a moose deer was killed 
which cost six days in hunting, the fisheries improved 
immediately after, and supplies arrived from the com¬ 
pany’s stations. In A]>ril, warm weather commenced, 
though the ground was still covered with snow; Dr. 
Richardson and Mr. Kendal completed tlie .survey of 
Great Rear Lake, while the men at the fort were em¬ 
ployed in building a large boat. 

On the 22d of June the whole party embarked to 
fulfil the great object of the expedition. The weather 
was now warm, the thermometer standing at 71° in 
the shade. On the 4th of July they reached the fork 
or point where the principal mouths of the Mackenzie 
separate to run east and west. This point they there¬ 
fore named Point Separation. Our travellers <Uvidcd 
into two parties, to proceed, according to their instruc¬ 
tions, one towards the east, the other to the west. 
“ By six in the morning of the 4th of July, the boats 

von. III. R 
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were all laden and ready for departure: it was impossible 
not to be struck with the difference between our present 
complete state of equipment and that in which we had 
embarked on our former disastrous voyage. Instead of 
a frail bark-canoe, and a scanty supply of food, we were 
now about to commence the sea voyage in excellent boats, 
stored with three months’ provision. At Dr. llichawl- 
son’s desire, the western party embarked first; he and 
his companions saluted us with three hearty cheers, which 
were warmly returned ; and as we were passing round 
the,point that was to hide them from our view, we per¬ 
ceived them also embarking.” 

t'aptain Franklin’s party had Inu'dly cleared the mouth 
of the river, and g.aincd the sea, wlien they entered a 
wide bay, on the shores of which they perccive<t a party 
of Esquimaux : these soon came off to the boats in such 
crowds, that our traveller.s, after proceeding to seventy- 
three, desisted in despair from counting the canoes. 
Augustus, the Esquimaux interpreter, informed them that 
the strangers had no object in visiting that coast but to 
carry on trade. At this intelligence they testified the 
moat extravagant joy; but the traffic carried on with 
them on this occasion rather tempted their cupidity than 
gratified their desires, 'riie boats were aground though 
a mile from the shore, and were surrounded by nearly 
300 Esquimaux. 'I'liese, at first imjtortunate and cla¬ 
morous, became at length so emboldened as to attempt 
to steal from the boats, inten detected and resisted, 
they grew furious, and seemed to be concerting measures 
for a simultaneous attack. 'Fhey flourished their knives, 
and endeavoured to gain possession of the boats. For 
several hours this singular struggle continued, and ter¬ 
minated at length without the loss of blood on eitlier 
side ; the English having pre.served their temper so as 
to refrain from using their fire-arms, while the Esqui¬ 
maux, unwilling to hurt the strangers, aimed solely at 
becoming masters of their property. After the Iwats 
had escaped this danger, Augustus landed, to harangue 
the peoide on the impropriety of their conduct; they 
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welcomed him with songs and dances, which, he was 
surprised to find, were the same as those practised on 
similar occasions in his ow'ii country. 

The heats now proceeded along the coast, with a fair 
wind, in a west-north-west direction ; but they had not 
jirocccded many miles before their progress was com¬ 
pletely stopjied by a sheet of ice, fastened to the shore, 
and extending to seaward as far as the eye could reach ; 
and they now fouml that they had just arrived in time 
to witness the first breaking up of the ice. They drew 
up tlieir boats on shore, therefore, as the delay of g few 
d.iys seemed unavoidable. Here a party of Esquimaux 
soon made their apjiearanee; but they were an inoffen¬ 
sive tribe, and jumped for joy when Augustus explained 
to them the a<lvantages to be derived from an intercourse 
with white peoi)le, to whom they were now introduced 
for the first time. When awls and fishing-hooks were 
oflered to them as presents, they stuek them in the sep¬ 
tum of the nose as ornaments: these people had al.so 
holes |iiereed on each side of the under liji, in which 
Were placed circular pieces of ivory, with a large blue 
bc.ad in the centre, like the natives on some parts of the 
north-west coast of America. The men were taller and 
stouter than any tribes of the Esquimaux hitherto seen 
on the eastern coast, and their cheek bones were les.s 
projecting ; but they had the general characteristic of 
their nation, the small eye and broad nose. They in¬ 
formed our travellers that, as .toon as the wind should 
blow strongly from the laud, the ice might be expected 
to be removed from the shore, so as to open a passage 
for boats, and that it would remain in the offing until 
the reappearance of the stars. Farther to the westward, 
they continued, the ice often adheres to the land through¬ 
out the summer; and when it does break away, it is 
carried but a short distance to seaward, and is brought 
back whenever a strong wind blows on the coast. If 
there be any channels in those parts, they are unsafe for 
boats, as the ice is continually tossitig about. They 
expressed their wonder that the white men were not 
It 2 
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provided, like themselves, with sledges and dogs to gravel 
over the land whenever these interruptions should occur. 
Their houses are built of drift wood, which is found 
along this shore in abundance, brought by the current 
from the east. Some pine timber was found thirty-six 
feet in length and seven in girth. 

As soon as the breaking up of the ice alIowc<l our 
voyagers to embark, they struggled, not without dif¬ 
ficulty and danger, to reach an island, which cai)tain 
Franklin name<l from the philosopher Ilersehel. Here 
again they met with Escpiimaux, who were jirovided in 
some measure with knives and other implements of 
iron. M’'hen interrogated as to the way in which they 
procured them, they lejilied, that they received them 
chiefly from a tribe of Hs(juimaux who reside a great 
distance to the west, and to whom they senil their 
young men every spring, with furs, seal-skins, and 
oil, to trade for these articles. Some Indians also de¬ 
scend a river that enters the Polar Sea, nearly opposite 
Herschel Island, and carry on a similar traffic. These 
people supposed that the Indians ai'.d the Es(pdmaux, 
with whom they traded, obtained the goods from Ktih- 
loomicht, or white ])eo]de, who dwell far to the west. 
Thus it appears that Russian manufactures are dis¬ 
tributed among the Esquimaux to the cast of the 
Mackenzie. 

The shallowness of the shore, the groat quantity of 
broken ice, and the thick fogs, greatly impeded the pro¬ 
gress of the party, who now began to despair of being 
able to effectuate the object of their mission. A large river, 
flowing into the sea near the meridian of 141°, which 
separates the Rrifish and the Russian territories, was 
named the Clarence Iticcr. Here a box containing a royal 
medal was dtqiosited, and the union jack being hoisted 
was sainted with three cheers. Farther on, another 
river was discovered, and named the Caiinhig lliver. 
The water opposite to it was fresh three miles out to 
sea. The fogs now came on so thick as to compel the 
voyagers to draw their boats on shore, and wait till the 
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weadier should clear up, so as to allow them to pursue 
their intricate navigation through the icc. This delay 
completely dissipated the hopes of ultimate success. It 
was now the 1 ()th of August, and they had only reached 
half way to Icy t'apc. Winter was rapidly advancing, 
and tile tem])eraturc of noon was rarely above 37°. 
f’aptain h'ranklin resolved therefore to return imme¬ 
diately, rather than expose the lives of his followers 
in a h()])eless enter|)rise. The last observation, made 
near liclitni Ittrf, was in lat. 711° 2(i', long. 148^ 52'. 
On the last day of the month, the boats reached Garry 
Island, and afterwards entered a fine river, which was 
sii))]iosed to be one of the mouths of the Mackenzie ; 
nor was the mistake discovered until the voyagers had 
advanced solar as to have mountains on the eastward. 
'J'his river, which captain Franklin named IWl’n Hh-cr, 
was from a quarter to half a mile in width : its banks, 
like those of the Mackenzie, were well clothed with 
po])lar, birch, and willow. On the ‘-ilst of Septem¬ 
ber our voyagers arrived at Fort Franklin, having 
accomplished in three months a voyage of ‘2048 miles. 
The extent of shore which they had traced to the west¬ 
ward of the Mackenzie was 374 miles; and in this 
whole length there was not a single harbour in which a 
ship could find shelter. 

The progress of Dr. llichardson’s party to the east¬ 
ward was attended with much less difficulty. He was, 
pcrhatis, favoured by the current, which runs to the 
eastward, and had a bolder shore, with deeper water, and 
consequently less impeded with ice. He had also 
something to apprehend from the overwhelming numbers 
and turbulent manners of the Esquimaux : but he 
found them an intelligent anil by no means a ferocious 
people ; so that, when treated mildly and firmly, they 
laid aside all appearance of hostility. On one occasion 
they attempted to seize the boats, but at the sight of 
fire-arras desisted, and parted from the English, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Friendship is good !” Dr. iliehardson re¬ 
ceived from the Indians and Esquimaux an account of 
B 3 
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a great lake, extemling about 150 miles from cast to 
west, at no great distance from the shore, and about 
140 from north to south : it is said to reach within 
four days’ march of Fort flood Hope. Esquimaux 
Lake, as this extensive piece of water is called, is said to 
communicate with the Alackcnzic, and to receive besides 
two other large rivers. It is reported also to be full of 
islands. Dr. Kiebardson’s jiarty followed the shores of 
two extensive bays, rcsjiectively named Livi't-jmol and 
Fnivklhi Bays. 'Fhe eastern shore of the latter, as it 
ran a long way to the northward, caused them some 
anxiety; but on rounding Cape Parry, they again siiw 
the coast trending to the south and east, as far as the eye 
could reach. As they a])proached the estuary of the 
Cop])ennine River, land was descried to the north, which 
filled them apprehensions, lest, joining with the conti¬ 
nent of America, it might debiir their farther jtrogress ; 
but as they advanced, they discovered that the land to 
the northward was unconnected with the main shore, 
from which it was separated by a channel from twelve to 
tw'enty miles in width. 'Phis island, the coast of which, 
apparently continuous, was observed for above 100 
miles, received the name of Wollanion Land. On the 
7th of August the boats had advanced so far in Coro¬ 
nation Gulf as to join the survey now ma<le to that of 
the former expedition. The length of coast examined 
between the iMaekenzie and Coi)pcrmine Rivers was <)()!2 
miles. The success which bad hitherto attended the 
eastern detachment continued to the end; and on the 
1st of September they reached Fort Franklin witliout 
an accident. 

In order to complete, as far as possible, the survey of 
the northern shores of the American continent, govern¬ 
ment sent two expeditions to co-operate with those of 
captain Franklin and Dr. Richardson. On the 10th of 
June, 1824, captain Lyon sailed from England in the 
Griper, with instructions to winter in Repul.se Bay, and 
in the ensuing spring to cross from the head of that bay 
to the northern shores of the American continent, which 
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he Was to survey westward; so that his survey joined to 
that of Dr. llichardson iniglit eoinplete our knowledge 
of the shores of the I'olar Sea, from their nearest acces¬ 
sible point to the mouth of the Mackenzie River. The 
whole voyage of captain Lyon was a continued struggle 
with bad weather. lie arrived late in Sir Thomas Rowe’s 
AV’elcome, in which, from the state of the sea, encumbered 
with ice, and adverse w'inds, he was unable to advance; 
and, after losing all his anchors, was obliged to relinquisli 
the undertaking and return home. 

(laptain Beechey also, irf the Blossom frigate, was 
ordered to winter in Kotzebue Inlet, and in the summer 
of 1826’ to endeavour to find a passage e.astward, round 
Icy Cape, so as to meet the expedition of captain Franklin. 
The .ship, however, was ])revented by ice from doubling 
Icy Cape ; but ]\lr. Elson, the master, was sent in the 
barge, to pro.secute the voyage as far as possible to the 
east. On the 22dof August, he arrived at a low, sandy 
point, on which the ice had grounded; and, as a compact 
field of ice extended northward as far as the eye eould 
reach, Mr. Elson ivas obliged to relinquish all thoughts 
of jiroceeding farther. This point, which is the most 
northeni part of the continent yet known, lies in lat. 71° 
23' 3<)", and long. 1 .'54° 21 which is 120 miles beyond 
Icy Cajie. The coast examined by Mr. Fllson was flat, 
abounding in lakes and rivers, and thickly inhabited by 
Esquimaux, whose winter habitations are close to the 
beach. ’I'lic point from which captain Franklin com¬ 
menced his return to the Mackenzie, on the 18th of 
August, is only 16‘0 miles from the point reached by Mr. 
Elson four day's later. Had captain Franklin been aware 
that by persevering in his exertions for a few days, he 
might have reached his friends, it is possible that a 
knowledge of the circumstance might have inducetl him, 
through all hazards, to continue his exertions. Thus, 
with the exception of this short space of l(iO miles, a 
continuous line of coast has been explored, by British 
hardihood and perseverance, from Behring’s Straits to 
long. 108°. 
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CHAP. xvn. 

Humboldt's travels. 

GEOC^RArnV ASSOCIATFl) WITH THK l'IIYKI( \f. SCIKNCFS. - Hl.'M- 

BOl.nT’s KniW'ATION.-IIK I'UOJIX’TS VISITING laJYTT AM) TIIK 

EAST. -rUOCKKDS TO STAIN. -EN<OrKA<.;i;;i) TO VISIT THK 

SPANISH AMEUICAN ('OI.ONIES. -UK ASt KNDS THK TKAK 01 

TKXKRU’FE. -IIK AIMllVES AT KK.MANA.-THK KAKTIKH'AKES. 

-CAKACCAS. -Tin: SMAUKS. -HE ( l.I.MHS THE SM-I.A OK fA- 

ilAOC’AS.-VISIT TO THK KAKF. OF YAl.KMTA. -VHIOVR OK 

VEGETATION.-THE AIIl.K TUFF.-.lOHilNFV ACKOSSTHK I FANOS. 

THE GYMNOTUS OR ELFITKICAL EFL J MODE OK TAKING THFM J 

THEIR POWFR, - REMARKS ON THE CROCOHU.i:. -II i:M l;01.l>T 

ASCFNHH THK OUOONOKO.-THE MINGLED KLAMOKU OK AVII.I) 

BEASTS. - THE (.'ARIIHTO. - VOYAGE THROLGH INKNDATED 

lORESTS. DOLTIHNS AMONG THE TUEES. - VOYAGE DOWN 

THK RIO NEGRO. - HUMBOLDT DETERMINES THE POSITION OF 

THK JKNCnON OK THE A.MAZON AND OUOONOKO. - NAVIGATES 

THE CAKSIOUIARE, WllltTl CO N N FCTS Til EM. — DESFEN DS ITIE 

OUOONOKO. -CATACOMBS OF ATAHKIPO.- ARRIVES AT ANGOS- 

ri'KA. — RETURNS TO Ci::\I A N A.—-PROCEEDS TO THK HAVAN NAH. 
- HIS OI'CITPATJONS IN THAT PLACE, 

We have seen the improvements in astronomy ap])lietl to 
correct the errors of geography, and, ])assing from the 
hands of the astronomer to tliose of tlie navigator, as¬ 
sisting to form an accurate delineation of the surface of 
the glolte. But the relations which exist between geo¬ 
graphy and physical science in general still remained to be 
studied, and it was not till our own days tliat a traveller 
appeared qualified, by his ardour, his knowledge, and his 
talents, to enter upon so grand an undertaking. Alex¬ 
ander von Humboldt, the person to whom we allude, 
was born at Berlin, in 176'9- He received his education at 
Gottingen and Frankfort on the Oder ; he subsequently 
pursued his mineralogical studies at tlie celebrated school 
of Freiberg. He seems to have cultivated assiduously 
every branch of knowledge ; but the ardour of learning 
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nat-arally attached him to the pursuits that were at that 
time most in vogue. Cliemistry and the phenomena of 
animal electricity chiefly attracted liis attention. As he 
possessed an anijile independent fortune, he was able to 
add tlie accomplishment of travel to that of secluded 
study, lie visited England and Holland in company 
with G. Forster and Van Geuns. Italy and Switzerland 
he visited with Von Ilafter and Freieslchen. The 
conversation of these men determined the ])redilection 
wliich young Humboldt already evinced for tlie study of 
nature. In 1797 he went-from \'ienna witii his brother 
William von Humboldt, a man of eminent learning and 
abilities, to I’ai is, where be formed an ataiuaintanee with 
Aime ISonpland, a young botanist of distinguished merit, 
with whom he concerted various plans of travel. 

M'hen the expedition of llaudin to the .southern 
hemisjihere was first projected, it was expected that 
Humboldt would accompany it; but the delays occasioned 
by the wars in which France was tlien involved wearied 
his patience, and fortunately rescued him from an expe¬ 
dition in which the naturalists eventually proved too 
many for the commander. He then thought of proceeding 
to Egypt, where he exjiccled to meet a cordial reception 
from the body of scientific, men which acconi])anied the 
French army. 1’rom Egyjit he intemleil to cross through 
Arabia into Persia, and to proceed by that way to the 
Hritish dominions in India. He waited two months at 
jMarseillcs for the sailing of a frigate which was to con¬ 
vey the Swedish consul to Algiers ; hut, tired of tlie 
delay, he jirocccded to Spain, whence he expected to be 
able to cross without difficulty to Africa, and to continue 
his route to Elgypt; but on his arrival at Madrid, in the 
beginning of 1799> the reception he met with at court, 
and in the literary and scientific circles of that capital, 
soon wrought an entire revolution in all his plans. He 
received, in short, permission from the Spanish ministers 
to travel through the Spani.sh colonies in America; so 
that an immense field was opened to the scientific tra¬ 
veller which had been before but superficially examined 
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On the Cth of June, 179.0, he set sail from Coru.ina 
with his friend IJonplaiid. At TenerifFe our travellers 
commenced their geological and botanical researches; they 
ascended the celebrated peak of Teyde, where they 
observed within a small compass, that gcograjdiical distri¬ 
bution of plants which it was their object to trace oh a 
more comprehensive scale. The mountain which forms 
the island may be divided into five zones, distinguished 
by their vegetation. In the first, or zone of vines, which 
extends to the height of 1500 feet above the level of the 
sea, arc to be found many tropical productions. Here 
are to be found the date tree, the plantain, the sugar 
cane, the Indian fig, the clove tree, mingled with the fruit 
trees of Europe. Here, also, the culture of the bread¬ 
fruit tree of Otaheite, of the einniunon tree of the Mo¬ 
luccas, the coffee tree of Arabia, and tltc cocoa tree of 
America, have been tried with success. The second 
zone, which may be called that of the laurels, embraces 
the woody part of the island. Oaks, chestnuts, with a 
great number of beautiful evergreens, crown the hills 
which lead to the volcano. At the height of .5500 feet 
above the sea begins the third zone, which is entirely 
occupied by a vast forest of pines, 'i'lie fourth and fifth 
zones, covered with alpine broom and herbaceous ])lants, 
occupy heights equal to the most inaccessible summits of 
the Pyrenees. Here begins the barren region of the 
peak, which has an extent of above nine square leagues. 
The lower regions viewed from this elevation shrink in 
the prospect, so tliat the island appears an immense heap 
of terrified matter, hemmed round by a scanty border of 
vegetation. 

The Piton, or sugar loaf, which fonns the summit of 
the peak, is a small cone covered with volcanic ashes 
and fragments of pumice-stone, so steep that it would be 
impossible to reach the top but for an old current of lava, 
the wrecks of which have resisted the ravages of time. 
By grasping these the traveller is enabled to scale the 
steep. On the summit of the Piton our travellers were 
surprised to find scarcely room enough to seat themselves 
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com'modiously; tlie inconvenience they felt from the 
severe cold and the violence of the west w'ind was 
amply repaid by the richness, variety, and extent of the 
prospect before them. The transparency of the air 
allowed them to enjoy a landscape, far more compre¬ 
hensive and exaet than eould possibly greet the eye in a 
colder climate. Nearly the whole of the archijielago 
of the Fortunate Islands may be seen in fine weather 
from tlie summit of the jieak ; and M. Humboldt calcu¬ 
lates, that the eye takes in from this point a surface of 
the globe equal to one fourth of Spain. Our travellers 
reached the bottom of the coWovi or crater without 
danger. It has been inactive, lu-obahly, for thousands of 
years, and in its present stale is only a solfaterra, not much 
exceeding a hundred feet in <Iepth ; through the fissures 
in its sides there*issued, nevertheless, hot vapours, which 
raised the thermometer ])laeed in them to KiO”. Our 
travellers descended in safety, bringing with them a 
bottle of air from the summit of the peak for chemical 
analysis. 

In .luly they reached the port of Chimaua in South 
America, in which place they employed some weeks in 
verifying their instruments, forming botanical collections, 
and examining the traces of the great earthquake of 
December, 171)7. Humboldt determined, by astrono¬ 
mical observations, the longitude and latitude of Cumana 
which in most maps was [ilaced at least half a degree too 
far to the south. Until the beginning of the present 
century the whole of the coast of Terra Firma has been 
laid down too far to the south : this was owing to the 
current near the Island of Trinadad, which, setting to¬ 
wards the north, caused an error in the reckoning of 
mariners, and led them to think themselves farther south 
than they really were. The greatest pleasure knowm at 
Cumana is that of bathing in the waters of the Manza- 
nares, a lively limpid stream, that flows through the 
town. The mode of bathing is singular enough: — In a 
fine moonlight night chairs are placed in the w'ater; the 
men and women are lightly clothed, as in some baths in 
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the north of Europe; and parties assembled in the rfver 
pass some hours in smoking cigars, and in conversation. 
The company are under no apprehensions from the 
bavas, or small crocodiles, which are now scarce, and 
rarely attack men. Dolphins, however, ascend the river 
in the night, and frighten the bathers by spouting 
water. 

From the peninsula of Araya and the salt lagoons on 
the coast near C.'umana our travellers proceeded to the 
missions of the Indians in the mountains of the interior, 
through forests of palm and arborescent fern. 'I'he thick¬ 
ness of the forests and the force of vegetation augmented 
as they approached tlie convent of the valley of Caripe, 
which is celebrated for tlie extraordinary coolness of the 
climate, ami still more for the great cuara, or cavern of 
the fiuacharo. In a country where the people love what 
is marvellou.s, a cavern that gives birth to a river, and is 
inhahite<l by thousands of nocturnal birds, the fat of 
which is employed in the missions to dress food, is an 
everlasting subji'ct of conversation and discussion. 

The cavern, which the natives call a Mhu; of Fot, is 
not in the valley of C'arii)e itself, but at three short 
leagues’ distance towards the west-south-west. 'I'he 
Cueva riel Guacharo is pierced in the vertical jirofile of a 
rock, forming a vault eighty feet broad and seventy- 
two feet high. 'I’lie rock that surmounts the grotto is 
covered with trees of gigantic height. A’arious succulent 
plants rise from the driest clefts of the rock, while creep¬ 
ing plants, waving in the winds, are interwoven in fes¬ 
toons before the entrance of the cavern. 'J'his luxury of 
vegetation endrellishes not only the outside of the vault, 
it appears even in the vestibule of the grotto. Plantain¬ 
leaved heliconias eighteen feet high, small palm trees, 
and arborescent arums, follow the banks of the river 
thirty or forty paces from the entrance. The travellers 
measured their way by means of a cord, and advanced 
about 430 feet without being obliged to light their 
torches. Where the light began to fail, they heartl from 
afar the hoarse sounds of the nocturnal birds. The Gua- 
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diaro is of the si/e of our fowls, of a dark bluish grey 
pluinage, and resembling in its manners both the goat¬ 
sucker and the alpine crow; it is almost the oidy fru- 
givorous nocturnal bird that is yet known ; it quits the 
cavern at nightfall, especially when the moon shines. 
“ It is difficult,” says M. Humboldt, “ to form an idea 
of the horrible noise occasioned by thousands of these 
birds in the dark part of the cavern, and which can only 
be compared to the croaking of our crows, which, in the 
pine forests of the north, live in society, and construct 
their nests upon trees the tops of which touch each other. 
The shrill and jiiereing cries of the guaeharos strike upon 
the vaults of the rocks, and arc repeated by the echo, in 
the depth of the cavern. 'J'hc noise inertased as we ad¬ 
vanced, and the birds were affrighted by the light of 
torches of copal ; when, as this noise ceased for a few 
minutes around ns, we beard at a distance the plaintive 
cries of the birds roosting in other ramifications of the 
cavern.” 

“ The Indians enter into the (bieva del (In.acharo once 
a year, near midsummer, armed with jioles, by means of 
which they destroy the greater part of the nests. At this 
season several thousands of the birds are killed; and the 
old ones, as if to defend their brood, hover over the heads 
of the Indians, uttering terrible cries. 'I'lie young whieh 
fall to the ground are opened on the spot; their peri¬ 
toneum is extremely loaded with fat, and a layer of fat 
reaches from the abdomevi to the anus, forming a kind 
of cushion betw'een the legs of the bird. At the period 
which is commonly called at (laripe the oil-harvest, the 
Indians build Imts with jialm-Ieaves, near the entrance, 
and even in the porch, of the cavern. There, with a fire of 
brushwood, they melt, in pots of clay, the fat of the young 
birds just killed. 'J'his fat is known by the name of 
butter or oil of the guaeharo ; it is half liquid, trans¬ 
parent, w'ithout smell, and so pure that it may be kept 
a year without becoming rancid." The members of an 
Indian family which bears the name of Morocoymas pre¬ 
tend, as descendants of the first colonists of the valley. 
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to be the lawful projirietors of the cavern, and lay claim 
to the monopoly of the fat; hut the monks established 
among them pay little regard to the claims of the In¬ 
dians, who are obliged to furnish oil for the church lamp. 

The grotto of Caripe was examined by Humboldt to 
the distance of 14()() feet, and found in the whole of that 
extent to preserve the same direction, ami nearly the same 
dimensions. Here the river forms a cascade, beyond 
which the Indians could not be jicrsuaded to advance; 
but it was said at the convent, that a bishop of St. Tho¬ 
mas of (iuiana hail measured nearly 2500 feet from the 
mouth of the cavern to the jilace where he stopped, with¬ 
out, however, reaching its termination. These nocturnal 
birds have been found only on the mountains of Caripe 
and Cumana Coa. 

Returning over the mountains of Santa Maria, and 
through the missions of Catuaro, our travellers arrived 
at the coast of Cumana. On the 4th of November, 
they experienced a smart shock of an earthiiuakc, and had 
an opportunity of observing the singular atmospherical 
phenomena that accompany these convulsions. 'I’hcy then 
went by sea to Caraccas, where they arrived on the 21st 
of Novemher. They were surprised to see, in the port 
of La Guayra, the free nmlattoes and negroes, who were 
employed to lade the ships, wading up to their middles 
through the water, quite regardless of the sharks, which 
are numerous in this harbour. “ This fact,” says M. 
Humlroldt, “ seems connected with what 1 have often 
observed within the trojiics, relatively to other classes of 
animals that live in society, for instance, monkeys and 
crocodiles, in the missions of the Oroonoko and the River 
of the Amazons. 1'hc Indians, who catch monkeys so 
seldom, know very well that they can easily succeed in 
taming those which inhabit certain islands; while 
monk^s of the same species, caught on the ireigh- 
bouring continent, die of terror or rage when they find 
themselves in the power of man. The crocodiles of one 
pool in the llanos are cowardly, and flee, even in the 
water; while those of another attack with extreme 
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intrepidity. It would be difficult to explain this differ¬ 
ence of manners and habits by the aspect of their 
respective localities. Tlie sharks of the port of La 
(luayra seem to furnish an analogous example: they are 
dangerous and blood-thirsty at the island opposite the 
coast of f’araccas, while they forbear to attack persons 
swimming in the ports of La Guayra and Santa Jlartha. 
The people, who, in order to simplify the explanation of 
natural phenomena, have always recourse to the mar¬ 
vellous, affirm th.at in both places the bishop gave his 
benediction to the sharks.” . 

'I'he i)ort of I.,a Guayra is but three leagues from the 
town of Caraccas, which, though so near the sea, is 
situated on a table land, among the mountains, where 
tlie climate is so cool as to admit of the cultivation of 
wheat, if that of the coffee tree were not jrreferred. 
Humboldt ascended the double-peaked mountain called 
the Silla, or Saddle of t'araecas, which, though at but 
a little distance from the town, had never been climbed 
by any of the inhabitants. By this excursion, he en¬ 
riched his botanical collection, and had an opportunity 
of repeating his observations on the transparency of the 
atmosphere and the refraction of light. 

From Garaccas our travellers returned to (.’umana 
through the mountains of Los 'I'eques ami along the 
fertile banks of the Lake of Valencia. This lake, called 
Tacarigua by the Indians, exceeds in magnitude the 
lake of Neufchatel iu Switzerland. ’i'he variety and 
luxuriance of the plants that adorn its banks form an 
irresistible attraction to a traveller who delights in 
studying the endless diversity of nature. The brilliancy 
of the picture here is etdianced by the contrast of vivid 
vegetable colours with the uniform tint of an un¬ 
clouded sky. This lake is remarkable, not only for 
its picturesque beauties ; but also for the gradual dimi¬ 
nution of its waters,—an effect which philosophers differ 
in explaining. According to Humboldt, it may be 
ascribed to the destruction of wood in the neighbouring 
valleys, in consequence of which the climate is become 
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more dry; and tlie rivers, instead of copious streams, 
assume the character of brooks or torrents. From Porto 
Cabello, on the sea shore, our travellers prepared to 
cross the great llanos or steppes of Caraccas, which se¬ 
parate the chain of mountains which run along the coast 
from the valley of the Oroonoko. In passing a second 
time through the valleys of Aragua, they stopped at the 
farm of Barbula, to satisfy themselves by ocular exa¬ 
mination respecting the truth of the accounts they had 
received of the palo de raca, or cow tree, the milk of 
whieh the negroes were said to consider a wholesome 
aliment. 'I'hey found by experience that the virtues of 
this extraordinary tree had not been exaggerated. The 
palo dc vaca is a handsome tree, resembling the broad¬ 
leaved star apple: incisions are made in its trunk; it 
yields an abundance of glutinous milk, of an agreeable 
and balmy smell. This sweet and nourishing fluid 
flows moat abundantly at the rising of the sun. The 
blacks and natives are then seen hastening from all 
quarters, furnished with large bowls, to receive the 
milk. AI. Ilumbolilt decliire.s, that, in the whole course 
of his travels he never met any object whieh so strongly 
affected his imagination as the cow tree. This ines¬ 
timable gift of nature seems ytcculiar to the cordilleras of 
the coast. 

A descent of 1000 feet from the valleys of Aragua 
brought our travellers to the great stc|)pcs or desert that 
extends towards the Oroonoko. “ I know not,” says 
M. Humboldt, “ whether the first as]iect of the llanos 
excites less astonishment than that of the chain of the 
Andes.” In these wide and dreary wastes every thing 
seems motionless. The plain seems to touch the sky, 
and resembles an ocean covered with sea weeds. The 
earth, wherever it was destitute of vegetation, was at 
the temperature of 120° : not a breath of air was felt, 
although whirls of dust continually arose amidst the 
apparent calm. In those llanos the level of the soil 
is so perfect, that often in the space of twenty 
square leagues there is not an eminence a foot high: 
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sometimes, however, banks of stones, four or five feet 
higher than the rest of the plain, are seen to extend 
three or four leagues in length. There is reason to 
believe that those plains have liecome more dry and 
desert since the discovery of America. Since the llanos 
have been inhabited, and stocked with cattle, the sa¬ 
vannah is often set on fire, in order to ameliorate the 
pasturage: groups of scattered trees, beneath the shade 
of which vegetation enjoyed a protection from the 
scorching rays of the sun, are thus destroyed. 

At (Jalabozo, in the llanos, our travellers had an 
opportunity of examining the great gymnotns, or elec¬ 
trical cel, which is found in abundance in the confluents 
of the Oroonoko. It was difficult, however, to procure 
the fish, as the Indians dread the shock which they are 
liable to receive in taking it. They believe, indeed, 
that the gymnoti may be touched with impunity by a 
man chewing tobacco ; but their faith in this precaution 
is not practical. At length, it was proposed to “ fish 
with horses," and, accortlingly, the Indians set about 
this singular operation, by driving about thirty wild 
horses and mules from the savannah into a stagnant 
pool: the struggle which ensne<l is thus described by our 
traveller: — “The extraordinary noise caused by the 
horses' hoofs makes the fish issue from the mud, and 
excites them to combat: these yellowish and livid eels, 
resembling aquatic serpents, sniin on the surface of the 
water, and crowd under the bellies of the horses and 
mules. A contest between animals of so different an 
organisation furnishes a very striking spectacle. 'I'he 
Indians, provided with harpoons and long slender reeds, 
surround the pool closely, and some climb upon the 
trees, the branches of which extend horizontally over 
the surface of the water: by their wild cries and the 
length of the reeds, they prevent the horses from run¬ 
ning away, and reaching the bank of the pool. The eels, 
stunned by the noise, defend themselves by the repeated 
discharge of their electric batteries: during a long time 
they seem to prove victorious; several horses sink bc- 

VOL. III. s 
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Tieath the violence of the invisible strobes which they re¬ 
ceive from all sides, in organs the most essential to life; 
and, stunned by the force and frequency of the shocks, dis¬ 
appear under the ivatcr: others, panting, with mane erect 
and haggard eyes expressing anguish, raise themselves 
and endeavour to flee from the storm by which tliey are 
overtaken: they are driven back, by the Indians, into 
the middle of the water; hut a small number succeed 
in eluding the active vigilance of the fishermen: these 
regain the shore, stumbling at every step, and stretch 
themselves on the sand, exhausted with- fatigue, and 
their limbs hemunhed by the electrical shocks of the 
gymnoti.” 

In less than five minutes two horses were drowned ; 
the eel, being five feet long, and pressing itself against the 
bellies of the horses, makes a discharge along the whole 
extent of its electric organ. The horses are probably 
not killed, hut only stunned; they arc drowned from the 
impossibility of rising amid the prolonged struggle of the 
other horses and the eels. When the gymnoti have 
expended their electric energy, they approach timidly 
the edge of the marsh, where they are taken by means 
of small har|)oons fastened to long cords; when the cords 
are very dry, the Indians feel no shock in raising the 
fish into the air. In this manner several were captured, 
and carefully examined by our travellers. Some of these 
measured five feet three inches in length; and the In¬ 
dians assert that they are sometimes seen of much 
greater length. The gyranotus is the largest of electrical 
fishes, and its electrical action is so powerful, that M. 
Humboldt says “ that he docs not remember to have 
ever received from the discharge of a large Leyden jar 
a more dreadful shock than that which he experienced 
by imprudently jdacing his feet on a gymnotus just taken 
out of the water.” 

Having determined by astronomical observations the 
position of Calabozo, they proceeded towards theOroonoko. 
During the night they forded the Uritucu, which is fiUed 
with a breed of crocodiles remarkable for their ferocity: 
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their boldness is the more striking, as the crocodiles of 
tile river Tisnao, eight leagues distant, are timid and 
inoffensive. At San Fernando our voyagers embarked 
on the Apure to descend to the Oroonoko. The thick 
forests on the banks of the river were peopled by an in¬ 
numerable quantity of birds of various kinds, which, 
when suddenly put to flight, darkened the air like clouds. 
The underwood grew close to the water’s edge, so as to 
form a fence about four feet high, through which the 
wild quadrupeds of this country, the tigers, tapirs, and 
pecaries, have made paths to •drink at the river. Here 
untamed and savage nature resumes its dominion. H’ild 
animals of different kinds are seen to follow one another 
through every opening in the forest, 'fhe largest tiger 
our travellers had ever seen, and which surpas.sed in size 
the tigers of India exhibited in Eurojiean raemageries, 
was observed lying stretched beneath the shade of a large 
zamany. At sunset the howling monkeys commence 
their moaning, which may be heard at the distance of 
many miles. The other animals then take the alarm, 
and mingle their various cries in this savage concert; 
the howling of the tigers, the screams of birds, and the 
whistling of monkeys seem vying with each other to 
predominate in this terrible <lin. “ When the natives 
are interrogated on tlie cause of this tremendous noise 
made by the beasts of the forest at certain hours of the 
night, tlicy reply gaily, 'They are keeping the feast of the 
full moon.’" 

The Apure, as well as tlie Oroonoko, is infested with 
crocodiles of great size; the species that is so abundant 
in these rivers is not a cayman or alligator, but a real 
crocodile, with feet dentated at the external etiges ana¬ 
logous to that of the Nile. Some were seen measuring 
seventeen feet in length. There is a small fish, only 
four or five inches long, known in the country by the 
name of carihe or caribito, because no other fish has such 
a thirst for blood. It attacks bathers and swimmers, 
from whom it often carries away considerable pieces of 
flesh: when a person is only slightly wounded, it is dif- 
6 3 
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ficult for him to get out of the water without reccAving 
severer injury. These cruel and voracious fish live at 
the bottom of rivers ; but if a few drops of blood be 
sprinkled on the water, they come to the surface in thou¬ 
sands. As no one dares to bathe where this fish is found, 
the caribito may be considered as one of the greatest 
scourges of those climates, in which the sting of the 
musquitoes and the irritation of the skin render the use 
of baths so necessary. 

Having at length reached the Oroonoko, our voyagers 
commenced the descent of that noble river, which v.'as 
in many places three miles wide, at a distance of 500 
miles from the sea. They continued to descend this 
river till they reached the Temi, which flows into it from 
the south, .and which is connected by a short portage 
with the Cano IMmichin, which flows into the Hio Negro. 
On the banks of theTcmi tbe forests are often inundated 
to a great extent; and, to shorten the navigation, the 
Indians open channels among the trees four or five feet 
broad. 'I'hus a part of the voyage was performed through 
a forest of stately trees, towering to the height of 100 
or 120 feet. On beating the bushes, shoals of fresh 
water dolphins surrounded the boat, and swam across 
the forest, throwing out tliosc spouts of compressed iiir 
and water which have procured them from seamen the 
name of blowers. This w'as a singular s]iectaclo in the 
middle of the continent, .‘100 or 400 leagues from the 
mouths of the Orooiioko and Amazon. It was the labour 
of four days to drag the canoes over land to the Cano 
Pimichin, by which they descended into the Rio Negro, 
one of the tributaries to the Maranon, or River of Ama¬ 
zons. The object of our voyagers in making this labo¬ 
rious excursion, during which they suffered so much 
from the stings of musquitoes, the want of rest, and the 
confinement in a narrow canoe, was to ascertain, by 
astronomical observations, the position of the Cassi- 
quiare, a branch of the Oroonoko which meets the 
Rio Negro, and thus establishes a communication be¬ 
tween the former river and the waters of the Maranon. 
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They found that this junction, which is on the frontiers 
of Brazil and of the Spanish dominions, is situated two 
degrees to the northward of the equator ; though it is 
generally sup])Osed in the country to be placed directly 
on the equatorial line. I’assing northwards up the Cas- 
siquiare, our travellers again entered the Oroonoko, 
flowing here from the east, and would have sought the 
sources of that great river, but that the Guaica Indians, 
a fair-complexioned and w'arlike race, and the savage 
Guajaribes, a copper-coloured nation of cannibals, 
rendered the undertaking dangerous. I’hey had now 
travelled ISO leagues in the boat, from San Fernando 
on the Aj)urc to San Carlos on the Rio Negro ; and on 
again entering the Oroonoko, they had to navigate .'120 
leagues to arrive at Angostura. In the course of their 
voyage down the river they visited the cavern of Ataruipo, 
situated in a shady and seclmled spot, on the declivity 
of a steep mountain. This grotto is the tomb of a whole 
extinct tribe : (iOO skeletons are seen here arranged in 
order, and perfectly well preserved ; some being dyed 
red, and some, like real mummies, being varnished with 
odoriferous resins, and enveloped in leaves of the heli- 
conia or plantain tree. At length they reached Angos¬ 
tura, wearieil with the length of the voyage and with the 
inconveniences inseparable from river navigation in a 
sultry climate. 

From the Oroonoko our voyagers returned to Barcelona 
and Cumana, through the missions of the Caraibe In¬ 
dians, a tail and stately race of men, whose figure bespeaks 
that physical superiority which once rendered them formi¬ 
dable to the conquerors of the New World. From the 
coast they proceeded, through the southern parts of St. 
Domingo and Jamaica, to Cuba. Here they employed 
themselves in contributing, by their knowledge of che¬ 
mistry, to improve the process of manufacturing sugar ; 
in surveying the coasts of the island; and in making 
astronomical observations. 
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Humboldt’s travels continued. 

ARKIVAL of IlirMBOl.lvr at CARTIJAGENA. -VOI.CANITOS OF Tl'Il- 

UACO.-SANTA FE UE BOGOTA.-TIIK FAT.ES OF TFOU FNOAMA.- 

NATIVE TRADITIONS.-VIEW FROM THE TABI F I.ANH. — NATURAI. 

BRIDGES OF ICONONZO. — I'ASS OF Ql INDIF. -MODE OF TRA¬ 
VELLING ON men’s backs. - VISIT TO TIIK VOLCANO nrUACK. 

—AKUIVAL AT QUITO.-VOLCANO OF riCHINCHA.- HUMBOLDT’s 

ASCENT OF CHIMBORAZO.-HE 1‘ASSKK BY RIOBA MB A. — DE¬ 
STRUCTION BY EARTHQUAKES. -CAUSEWAY OF YJXJA. -HUM¬ 
BOLDT DESCENDS THE RIVER OF AMAZONS. -OBSERVES THE 

MAGNETIC EQUATOR. — KETASSES THE AM)ICS. TBUXI I.LO. — 

ARRIVES AT LIMA. -OBSERVES THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY. — 

rilOCKKDS TO GI^\VAQU1L. - SAILS TO ACAPULCO. -MICXIUO. 

— MINES OF MORAN AND REAI. DEL MONTE. -GUANAXUATO. 

—— ACCOL'N'T OF JOKULLO. -THE: VOLCANOES OF rUlCBLA. - 

THE COFFER OF PEROTE.-VECRA CRUZ.-VIITLA DELPHI A, — 

RETURN TO EUROPIC. — BONPLAND GOES TO BUF.NOS AYRES. — 
—-IS CAITUREJ) AND DETAINED BY THE RULER OF PAUAC.UAV. 

M. VON Humboldt had promised Baudin, that, if ever 
the projected expedition destined for the southern hemi¬ 
sphere were put into execution, he w’ould join it; accord¬ 
ingly, when a report reached him that the ships had 
sailed from France, with instructions to double Cape 
Horn and touch on the coasts of Chili and Peru, he im¬ 
mediately left Cuba to cross South America, in order to 
meet the French navigator. And it was not till he reached 
Quito, that he learned that captain Baudin’s expedition 
had taken a ilifFerent course, and was to circumnavigate 
the globe from west to east. 

In March, 1801, Humboldt and his friend Bonpland 
arrived from Cuba at Carthagena, with the intention of 
ascending to Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital of New Gra¬ 
nada, and to cross from thence to the elevated plains of 
Quito. But preparatory to this long journey, and to 
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avoid the heats of Carthagcna, they resided at the beau¬ 
tiful village of Turbaco, which is situated among the 
hiUs, at the height of 1200 feet above the ocean. 'J'he 
Indians who attended our travellers in their herbalis- 
atious often told them of a marshy country, situated 
amidst a forest of palm trees, and called the Little Vol- 
vanoes. They related that, according to traditions still 
existing among them, this country had been formerly in 
flames; but that a very pious man had succeeded in 
extinguishing the subterraneous fire, by sprinkling it 
with holy water. From that time the fiery volcano had 
become a vohmn agua, or water volcano. Humboldt, 
well aware that the stories which the natives eagerly 
related, in order to draw the attention of strangers to the 
phenomena of nature, had more in them of superstition 
and exaggeration than of positive invention, suffered him¬ 
self to be conducted by them to the Little Volcanoes, and 
was repaid by a spectacle more important than ho could 
have expected. 

The Volcanitox, or Little Volcanoes, are situated 
about two miles to the east of Turbaco, in a thick forest 
abounding with balsam of tolu trees. In the centre of a 
vast plain are eighteen or twenty small cones, in lieight 
from twenty to twenty-five feet: they are formed of a 
blackish-grey clay, and have an opening at their summits 
filled with water. On approaching these small craters, a 
hollow but very distinct sound is heard at intervals, a 
few seconds previous to the disengagement of a great 
quantity of air. The Indians assert that the forms of 
the cones undergo no visible change in a great number 
of years. The air disengaged was found td be azotic gas, 
much more pure than that which is generally procured 
in the laboratories of the chemist. 

At Santa Fe de Bogota, which stands in a valley more 
elevated than the summit of St. Bernard, our travellers 
employed some months in studying the botanical riches 
of the country, its mineralogical structure, and its curio¬ 
sities. The Y>lain in which the city stands, though 8700 
feet above the level of the sea, is surrounded by lofty 
s 4 
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liiountains, and lias the appearance of having been at one 
time the bed of a great lake. The river of Funzha, 
commonly called the Jlio Bogota, which collects all the 
waters of the valley, seems to have forced its way through 
the mountains to the south-west of Santa Ft'. Near the 
farm of 'J’equendama this river rushes from the jilains by 
a narrow outlet, which descends towards the basin of the 
river Magdalena, and were this i>assage closed, the whole 
plain of Bogota would be immediately converted into a 
•sheet of water. 'I'he Imlians, ready to ascribe a mira¬ 
culous origin to wdiatever seems to be the work of con¬ 
trivance, relate that Bochica, a hero of their race, broke 
asunder the rocks that enclose the valley, and thus drained 
tire waters of the lake of Bogota. He then retired to 
the holy valley of Eraca, where he lived in the exercise 
of austere penitence for the space of 2000 years. 

Although the cataract of 'J'equendama is not, as is 
commonly believed in Eurojte, the loftiest cataract on the 
globe, it yet forms an assemblage of every thing that is 
sublimely picturesque in beautiful scenery. There hardly 
exists a cataract which from so lofty a height precipi¬ 
tates so voluminous a mass of waters. A little above the 
fall the river is still 170 feet in breadth; hut near the 
crevice, which appears to have been formed by an earth¬ 
quake, it is not above forty feet wide. From this crevice 
the whole mass of W'ators collected in the valley of Bogota 
falls, in a double bound, to a depth of (iOO feet. The 
column of vajjour that rises from the fall is visible from 
Santa Fe, a distance of five leagues. The enormous mass 
of vapours which continually rises from the cataract, and 
which is precipitated by its contact with the cold air, 
contributes much, it is believed, to the fertility of this 
part of the plain of Bogota. As the river falls into the 
basin of the Magdalena, which flows through a warmer 
country, the vegetation at the foot of the cataract wears 
an appearance totally diftcrent from that of the plain 
above. The spectator on the heights, leaving behind him 
a plain rich in corn, and finding himself surroundeil with 
oaks, elms, and other plants which recall to his mind 
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tl )2 vegetation of Europe, looks down, as from a terraee, 
on a country producing the palm, the banana, and the 
sugar-cane. A few palm trees have sprung up even at 
the very foot of the cataract. 

On his journey from Santa Fe dc Bogota, in September, 
1801, Humboldt and Bonpland passed the natural 
bridges of Icononzo. The valley in which these are 
situated is one of the deej) and narrow crevices, which 
are almost peculiar to the C.'ordilleras, and which, from 
their magnitude and abruptness, fill the soul with asto¬ 
nishment and terror. I'hese narrow valleys are in 
many parts so deep, that were Vesuvius i)laced in their 
abysses, its summit would hardly exceed the ridge of 
the nearest mountains. A small torrent, called Rio de la 
Suma I’az, rushes from the eastern chain of the Andes, 
which in the kingdom of New (Iranada divides the basin 
of the Magdalena from the vast ])lain3 of the Meta, the 
(iuaviare, and the Oroonoko. This torrent working its 
way through a crevice in the centre of the valley of 
Icononzo, or I'andi, could not, from the inaccessible 
nature of its betl, have been crossed without extreme 
difficulty, if nature had not providetl two bridges of 
rock, which are justly considered iti the country as 
among the objects most worthy the attention of travel¬ 
lers. The road, however, which conducts to these 
natural bridges, is oije of the most dangerous and least 
frequented in the Cordilleras ; and nothing but an en¬ 
thusiastic love for the beauties of nature can induce 
travellers to give it a preference. 

'I'he torrent of the Suma Paz, after falling dowm two 
beautiful cataracts, enters a crevice, which was pro¬ 
bably formed by an earthquake. A portion of the 
sandstone rock seems to have resisted the shock which 
rent the mountains, and now serves as a bridge to cross 
from one side of the valley to the other. This natural 
arch is nearly fifty feet long and about forty wide: its 
thickness in the centre exceeds eight feet; its height 
above the waters of the torrent is 400 feet. The In¬ 
dians of Pandi have formed, for the safety of travellers. 
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who, however, rarely visit this desert country, a siifiall 
balustrade of reeds, which extends along the road lead¬ 
ing to the bridge. Sixty feet below this natural bridge 
is another, approached by a narrow pathway, which de¬ 
scends upon the brink of the crevice: here three enor¬ 
mous masses of rock have fallen in such a manner as to 
support each other; that in the middle forms the key of 
the arch. In the middle of tlie second bridge is a large 
aperture, through which the bottom of the abyss is per¬ 
ceived. Tbe torrent seems to flow through a dark 
cavern, whence proceeds a lugubrious noise, caused by 
the nocturnal birds that haunt the crevice. Thousands 
of them are seen flying over die surface of the water. 
It is impossible to catch them, on account of the depth 
of the valley, and they can be examined only by throw¬ 
ing down rockets to illumine the sides of the crevice. 
The height of the natural bridge of Icononzo above the 
level of the sea exceeds 3000 feet. 

The difficulties of the road, and the heavy rains, ren¬ 
dered tbe journey to Quito extremely fatiguing; yet 
our travellers allowed themselves but little time for re¬ 
pose. Their zeal to investigate die unexplored recesses 
of nature led them again into the valley of tbe Magda¬ 
lena, and through the forests which clothe the sides of 
Quindiu, a mountain in the central Andes which sur¬ 
passes the limits of perpetual snow. 

The mountain of Quindiu is considered as the most 
diflicult passage in the Cordillera of the Andes; it is a 
thick uninhabited forest, which, in the finest season, 
cannot be traversed in less than ten or twelve days. Not 
a hut is to be seen, nor can any means of subsistence be 
procured. Travellers at all times of tbe year furnish 
themselves with a month’s provision; since it often 
happens that, by the sudden melting of the snows and 
the swell of the torrents, they are unable eidier to return 
or proceed. The highest point of the road over Quindiu 
is nearly 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
pathway over the steeps is in many places not above a 
foot in breadth. The passage of the mountain of Quin- 
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dia. like that of many other parts of the Andes, is usually 
traversed on the backs of men : the traveller is seated on 
a chair, which is tied on the back of a cargitero or 
porter. The occupation of the carguero, though ill 
recompensed, and exposed to enormous fatigue, is yet 
eagerly embraced by all the robust young men who live 
at the foot of the mountains. They prefer the wander¬ 
ing life and independence of a forest to the dull and 
sedentary vapours of cities. In some parts of South 
America, if a man grows so corpulent and heavy that he 
cannot find a carguero strong enough to carry him, he 
is, in consequence, deprived of the iiower of travelling 
beyond the limits of his native valley. 

Humboldt and Bonjdand, not choosing to travel 
on men’s backs, preferred the alternative of ivalking 
bare-footed. This circumstance, with the necessity of 
fording torrents of icy water, rendered the journey ex¬ 
tremely distressing. 'J’heir guides, before they entered 
the forests of Quindiu, plucked in the neighbouring 
mountains several hundred leaves of the vijao, a plant of 
the family of bananas: these leaves, about twenty inches 
long by fourteen in breadth, are covered with a peculiar 
varnish, that enables them to resist the rain during a long 
time. About a huinlred-weight of these leaves is sufficient 
to cover a hut capable of containing six or eight persons. 
On entering the forest, a few branches lopped from the 
trees form the frame of a te.it, which in a few minutes 
is covered with the loaves of the vijao; under these leafy 
tents, which remain perfectly dry amidst violent and in¬ 
cessant rains, our travellers spent some days in the valley 
of Boquia. The labours of the journey to Quindiu were 
amply repaid by the examination of the treasures which 
nature here unfolds. Here they found the palm tree, 
the trunk of which is covered with a vegetable wax, 
employed by the natives in the fabrication of tapers ; 
here the peak of Tolina rises from forests in which the 
passion-flower assumes the character of a large tree, and 
the bamboo attains a gigantic size. 

From these mountains they descended into the valley 
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of Cauca, towards the west; and, reposing tlieraselyes 
for a short time at Carthago, wandered through the pro¬ 
vince of Choco, a country remarkable for the quantity 
of platina whicli it yields. I’assing by the gold mines 
of Quilichao, they ascended to I’ojiayan, which, situated 
at the height of about (iOOO feet above the level of the 
sea, enjoys a delicious climate, though not quite two and 
a half degrees from the equator. It is jdaced at the foot 
of the great volcanoes of I’urace and Sotara, of which the 
former is among the highest summits of the Andes. 
The jilain round the torvii is adorned with the most lux¬ 
uriant vegetation ; while beyond this rich verdure a 
chain of bleak and arid mountains, w’hich seem to have 
been cleft a.sunder by earthquakes, surround the perpe¬ 
tual snows of the volcano. 

The little village of Puracc is celebrated for the 
beautiful cataracts of the river, which, from the acidity 
of its water, is named by the Sjianiards Rio ^’inagre. 
This small stream is warm towards its source, and pro¬ 
bably owes its origin to the melting of the snows from 
the sulphur that burns in the interior of the volcano. 
It forms three cataracts, one of which exceeds 400 feet in 
height. The Rio (^auca is destitute of fish for four leagues 
after it receives the acid waters of the Rio Vinagi'e. 

Our enterprising travellers ascended to the crater of 
Purace, which is filled with boiling water. They then 
crossed the desert cordilleras of Almaguer, and the 
high table-land of Los Pastos; and, after a laborious 
journey of four months, arrived at Quito at the com¬ 
mencement of the year 1802. 

Here they,,devoted nearly nine months to researches 
into the monuments of the country, its vegetation, the 
structure of its colossal mountains, and its volcanoes. 
They formed an acquaintance with an accomplished 
young man, the son of the marquis of Selvalegre, who ac¬ 
companied them in all their future joumeyings tlirough 
Peru and Mexico. Twice they climbed to dte summit 
of the volcano of Pichincha, in the western Andes, 
ivhere they repeated their experiments on the constitu- 
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tii/n of the air, on electrical, magnetic, and hygroscopic 
phenomena, and on the properties of the boiling water 
that filled the crater. They visited also the volcanoes of 
Antisana, Cotopaxi, Tnnguragua, and Chimhorazo; and 
Humboldt, who measured the heights of all these 
mountains, was led to conclude that many of them have 
sunk considerably since the middle of the last century; an 
opinion which coincides with the observations of the in¬ 
habitants. He also concluded that these different sum¬ 
mits, far from being a group of distinct volcanoes, 
constitute a single sw’ollen mass, or enormous volcanic 
wall, stretching from north to south, and occupying, 
with its crest, a surface of more than fiOO square 
leagues. These lofty mountains, distant from each other 
as they seem to the eye of man, are, j)rohah]y, but differ¬ 
ent conic openings of the same great vault. 

In May, ISOii, Humboldt ascended Cotopaxi, the 
loftiest of those volcanoes of the Andes which have 
undergone eruptions at recent periods. Hs absolute ele¬ 
vation is 18,800 feet. Cotopaxi is the most dreadful 
volcano in the kingdom of t^uito, and its explosions the 
most frequent and disastrous. The fragments of rock 
and the quantities of scoria' which it has thrown over 
the neighbouring valleys, would alone be sufficient to 
make a considerable mountain. In 17^S, the flames of 
this volcano rose more than .'5000 feet above the brink of 
the crater. Its roarings have been sometimes heard at 
the distance of 200 leagues. Our travellers, when at the 
port of Guayaquil, fifty-two leagues distant from the 
crater, heard continually the thunders of the volcano, like 
the discharges of a great battery. 

Cotopaxi is in its form the most beautiful of the 
colossal summits of the high Andes. It is a perfect cone 
covered with snow, which shines with dazzling splendour 
at the setting of the sun, when the shadows of the west¬ 
ern Andes spread over the country at its feet. The 
snowy cone of Cotopaxi is six times higher than the cone 
which crowns the I’c-ak of Teneriffe; and the crater 
appears to be surrounded by a circular wall, which, ex- 
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amined with a telescope, looks like a parapet. It is 
extremely difficult to reach the inferior limits of per¬ 
petual snows; and Humboldt, after a near examination of 
the cone, pronounces that it would be impossible to reach 
the edge of the crater. 

On the 23d of June, in the same year, our enter¬ 
prising travellers attempte<l to reach the summit of 
Chimborazo; and, although diey suffered much from 
the severity of the cold and the extreme tenuity of the 
air, they succeeded in reaching a point more elevated 
than any yet attained by man. The ridge to which they 
climbed was 18,,57i) feet above the level of the sea, and 
3485 feet above the point reached by Condamine in 1745. 
But the highest peak of tdiimborazo, which a deep chasm 
in the snow hindered them from reaching, was still 1350 
feet above them. In this elevated situation, while the 
blood rushed into their eyes and lips from the tenuity of 
the atmosphere, they made experiments on the inclina¬ 
tion of the magnetic needle. 

From Quito llundwldt and his companions directed 
their course to the Jliver of Amazons, passing through 
Lactacunga, Hambato, and lliobamba; a country the 
face of which was totally changed by the cartlnjuakc of 
February, 1 7.07, and the volcanic eruptions which took 
place at the same time; when torrents of mud and w'ater, 
pouring down from the mountains, swept through the 
cultivated valleys, and destroyed about 40,000 of the 
inhabitants. At Loxa they spent some time in making 
researches concerning the trees of the neighbouring 
woods which afford Peruvian bark. They again as¬ 
cended thejjigh Andes to arrive at the river of Amazons: 
here the inagniticent remains of the causeway of Yega, 
which conducts over the porphyritic ridges of the Andes 
from Cusco to Assonay, at a height of from 4000 to 
6000 feet above the level of the sea, attracted their ad¬ 
miration. At the village of Chamaya they embarked on 
a river of the same name, which conducted them to the 
Maranon: this junction was astronomically determined ; 
and Humboldt constructed a map of this great river. 
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foanded on astronomical observations, from the point at 
which he entered it to the mouth of the Rio Napo, 
where the observations of Condamine had commenced. 
Thus a chasm in tlie correct geography of the interior 
of America was filled up. Bonpland employed himself 
diuring this voyage in increasing his botanical collec¬ 
tions. 

In returning to Peru, our travellers crossed, for the 
fifth time, the great chain of the Amies. In the course 
of this journey, in the seveiith degree of south latitude, 
they determined the position of the magnetic equator, 
or the line in which tlie magnetic needle has no incli¬ 
nation. They also examined the rich silver mines 
of Hualguayoc, elevated more than 12,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. From Caxamarca, celebrated for 
its ruins, they ascended to Truxillo, in the neighbourhood 
of which the site of an ancient Peruvian city is marked 
by pyramids, under one of which an immense quantity 
of gold coin was discovered in the course of the last 
century. Crossing the deserts which run along the coast 
to the south of Peru, our travellers arrived at Lima, 
where Humboldt had the satisfaction of observing suc¬ 
cessfully a transit of Mercury. 

In the commencement of 1803, our travellers pro¬ 
ceeded to Guayaquil, where they were particularly struck 
with the vigour of tropical vegetation. From this port 
a voyage of thirty days brought them to Acapulco in 
New Spain. The immense quantity of local information 
which Humboldt collected during his residence of a year 
in this country, and which he has communicated to the 
world in his “ Essay on New Spain,” is ^ sufficient 
proof of his abilities and matchless industry. But, 
while pursuing his researches into the history and an¬ 
tiquities of Mexico, the character and language of its 
inhabitants, he still found time to study the natural 
phenomena presented to view in this interesting country, 
and to determine accurately the geographical position of 
its chief places. He examined, with the discerning eye 
of a disciple of Werner, the mines of Tasco, of Moran, 
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and Real del Monte. In 180,3, the travellers proceo led 
to the southern part of the kingdom, and visited the mines 
of Guanaxuato, which far suipass in riches those of Poto- 
si. Two months were devoted to trigonometrical measure¬ 
ments and geological researches; they then descended to 
the plains of Jorullo, ivhere they ascended the volcano of 
the same name, and examined its crater. The formation 
of this volcano is i>erhaps the most extraordinary physi¬ 
cal revolution of which ive can find a positive record in 
the annals of history. In the interior of the continent, 
thirty-six leagues from the sea coast, and more than 
forty-two leagues distant from any active volcano, there 
arose suddenly from the plain, on die 29th of September, 
17.'59, a mountain of cinders and scoriie, 1700 feet high, 
and surrounded by 1000 little cones, all throwing out 
flames at the same time. These small cones, varying 
from six to nine feet in height, extend over a space of 
eighty square miles: they are so many funnels, exhaling a 
thick vapour, and communicating insujiportable heat to 
die surrounding air. The country in the neiglibourhood 
is remarkably unhealthy. 

From the fruitful country of Meehoacan they returned 
to Mexico through the high plains of 'I'olucca : here 
they saw a remarkable tree, the Chcirontcemon, which is 
supjiosed to be the only tree of its genus in existence. In 
Mexico they employed themselves in arranging their 
collections of plants and geological specimens, in calcu¬ 
lating their astronomical observations, and in constructing 
the geological atlas for which they had collected ma¬ 
terials. They left this city in January, 1804, to exa¬ 
mine the eastern slope of the Cordilleras: here they 
measured geometrically the heights of the two volcanoes 
of Puebla, Popocatepetl and Itzaccihuatl. The first of 
these is constantly active, though for many centuries it 
has thrown out nothing from its crater but smoke and 
ashes: it is 2000 feet higher than the loftiest summits 
of Europe, and is itself the highest mountain in New 
Spain. The quantity of snow that had lately fallen did 
not prevent Humboldt from ascending the summit of 
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the Cofre, which is above 1300 feet hif'her than tlie 
Peak of T^neriffe. 'I'he summit of this mountain com¬ 
mands a very extensive -and varied prospect over the 
plain of Puebla, and the eastern slope of the Cordilleras 
of Me.xico, covereil with thfc! forests of litjuiilambar, 
arborescent ferns, and sensitive plants. Our travellers 
could discern from it the harbour of Vera Cruz, the 
castle of St. John of Ulloa, and the sea coasts. This 
mountain has its name of Cofre, or Cofler, from a naked 
pyramidal rock which towers on its summit to the height 
of 400 or .'iOO feet ; and, rising from amidst a forest of 
pines, has at a distance a singular and picturesque effect. 
'The peak of Orizana was also accurately measured. 

After an agreeable residence in these elevated plains, 
our travellers descended to the port of Vera Cruz, and 
fortunately escaping the dreadful fever which raged there 
at the time, arrived in safety at the Ilavannah, where 
in 1800 they had deposited a large portion of their col¬ 
lections. After remaining iicre two months, they set 
sail for Philadeljdiia, where they passed some weeks in 
studyitig the political character of the United States, 
ami in .August, 1804, they returned to Europe. Their 
collections, mineralogical and botanical, icached Europe 
in safety, with the exce])tion of a very small portion 
embarked in 1800, which was lost by shipmeck; the 
collection of plants, which is chiefly due to the indefati¬ 
gable zeal of Honi)land, com]iri.sts (i.'iOl) species. 

Bonpland on his return was appointed by Xapoleon 
to the honourable office of superintending his gardens 
at Mahnaison. In 1818 he went to Buenos Ayres as 
professor of natural history. He undertook, in October 
1820, an excursion up the Parana to the interior of 
Paraguay ; but when he arrived at St. Anne, on the east¬ 
ern bank of the river, where he had established a colony 
of Indians, and maile a plantation of the tea plant, he 
was on a sudden surrounded by 800 soldiers, sent by 
Dr. E’rancia, the ruler of Paraguay, wdio destroyeil his 
plantation, and carried him off a prisoner. lie was 
confined chiefly in Santa Maria, and though allowed to 

VOL. lit. T 
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practise as a [>hysician, was not permitted to quit the 
fort. Tlie only reason assigned for Ids caj)tivity'^was 
his having ventured to plant .the tea tree, which fur¬ 
nishes to Paraguay a valuable article of export. Hum¬ 
boldt wrote in vain to Dr. Francia to jmocuie tlie 
liberation of his friend; and umler the ministry of Mr. 
C-anning, the llritish envoy at liucuos Ayres was em¬ 
ployed to exert his influence for the same jmrposc. 
The.se cffoi t.s seemed unavailing ; but it has been lately 
said that Jlonpland has obtained Lis liberty, and that 
be may be shortly expected in Europe with a large ac¬ 
cession to the Flora of South America. 

Humboldt, in the course of his travels in South Ame¬ 
rica, determined astronomically the position of more 
than .”()() ])laces; but he aimed at something more than 
merely correcting the majis of that country: his observ¬ 
ations extended to every department of natural history 
and physical science; while at the same time he studied 
with discerning eyes the characters of the pco])le and of 
their political institutions. No other individual has 
ever contributed so largely to physical geography, or 
collected such a uund)er of observations ubich tend to 
elucidate the natural history of our globe. His talent 
as a writer is fully e(jual to his industry as a collector: 
his speculations are bold and ingenious: he does not 
pedanticly shun theories which rest on grounds too con¬ 
jectural to flatter a iloginatic sj>irit, nor, in canvassing 
questionable opinions, tloes he affectedly incline to the 
sceptical side as the least vulgar: his writings display 
the unrestrained workings of a well-informed and active 
mind, united to a sincere and ardent love of truth. In 
1818 this celebiated traveller contemplated a scientific 
journey to 'I'hibet and the East Indies, and was liberally 
sujjplied by the king of Prussia with instruments, and 
the funds which his ])lans rendered necessary; but this 
design was laid aside, and he contented himself with 
a visit to the Ural Mountains, the results of which are 
not yet made public. 
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SOUTIIRRN EXTIIEMITY OF AMKIIICA. 

rARA(;rAY.- A/ARA SIJRVKVS THK frontiers.-TIIK PAMPAS 

OF lUJKNOS AVRKS.-JOURSKV OF (.'APTAIN JItAlK - DJCSCIUP- 

TION OF THE PLAINS. — FOR MI DA «I.E OROWTIl OF TUL/ILFS. 

PRojF.(;rKn colony of the Spaniards.—falkner’s account 

OF PATAGONIA AND THE PAMPAS. -SANDY DESERTS -TJIK 

NATIVE INIIAUJTANTS.-THEIR ROVING HVHITS.-THEIR STA- 

Tl'UE. - THE COASTS OF PATAGONIA SUIlVEVEi) RY THE 

SPANIARDS. — THE SURVEY Ol’ CAPTAIN KINO.- US RESULTS. 

-THE NEW SOO'H SIIE'I’LANDS DISC.'OVEUED. - VOA'AGK OF 

MR. WEDDELL.- HE EXAMINES THE NEW SOUTH SHETLANDS. 

- REACHES A HIGH LATII’FDE,-'I'UE NEW OKKMAS.- NEW 

GEORGIA.- ITS APPEARANCE.-TIIK SEAL FISllKRV. 

Tin? avidity for gold wliicli actuated tlie first con¬ 
querors of Aiuei'ica, and their ignorant belief that every 
spot that was seeJiidcd or difficult of access was the 
re[)Ository of nature’s treasures, led them very soon into 
almost every recess of the South American continent. 
The same regions have been repeatedly viewed by mo¬ 
dern travellers, who have surveyed them with more dis¬ 
cerning eyes, .and have added raucli to the information 
acquired by those who j)reccded them. The writings of 
Ulloa, IJarriere, Luccock,lvostcr,Mawe, Helm, ami others, 
all contain valuable information respecting tlie tropical 
regions of South America. But the analysis of these 
writers lies beyond the compass of a work the object of 
which is ratlier to trace the steps by which we first ob¬ 
tained a knowledge of the globe, than to follow through 
all its vicissitudes our progressive acquaintance with it. 

The labours of Humboldt and of the Spanish hydro- 
graphcrs have contributed much to correct the map of 
the equatorial regions of America. The disputes also 
in which the courts of Lisbon and Madrid were for 
some time engaged respecting the southern limits of 
T 2 
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Brazil gave rise to enquiries calculated to improve geo¬ 
graphy. In 1781, don Felix de Azara was sent by ‘ihe 
Spanish government with some other officers to determine 
on the spot witli the Portuguese commissioners the 
boundaries of their resj)ective dominions. 'I’he execu¬ 
tion of the treaty agreed on between the two courts was 
embarrassed and retarded by the evasions of the Portu¬ 
guese; but Azara, a man of an active spirit, and a 
good naturalist, was in the mean time usefully emj)loyed 
in exploring a part of tlie Spanish dominions but little 
known. He constructed good maps of tlie La Plata and 
its tributaries; he also wrote an account of Paraguay, 
dry and unsatisfactory in a geographical point of view, 
but valuable from its contributions to natural history. 
Paraguay, whiclt was at tliat time immediately under 
the jurisdiction of the viceroy of Buenos Ayres, had lost 
the jirosperity which it seemed to enjoy under the ma¬ 
nagement of the Jesuit missionaries. The Indian na¬ 
tions deserted a country in whiclt they were no longer 
regarded as creatures of im|)ortance. If the Jesuits 
treated them as cicildren, the Sjtanish officers \ised them 
as slaves. The population and produce of Paraguay in 
consequence declined, and that country, when vi.silcd by 
Azara, did not awaken the same degree of curiosity which 
it does at present, when raised into an indejtendent state 
by an extraordinary revolution. On the breaking up of 
the Spani.sh dominions in America, I’araguay separated 
frotn Buenos Ayres, and has since remained under the 
government of don Jose Caspar Rodriguez de Francia, 
who styles himself director: he is assisted in council by 
forty-two representatives chosen by the jreoiile, but in 
reality he exercises an arbitrary power. ])r. Francia is 
a Creole, whose notions of government arc evidently de¬ 
rived from the lessons of the Jesuits: his boldness, 
however, fits him to be the ruler of a semi-barbarous 
people. In April, 1827, the independence of Paraguay 
was acknowledged, and the government of l)r. Francia 
recognised in a solemn treaty, by the emperor of Brazil. 

The soutlicrn portion of the American continent. 
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from the limits of the province of Buenos Ayres to the 
Straits of Magellan, has been but little visited, and has 
met with comparatively few historians ; nor was its 
hydrographical outline known even with tolerable cor¬ 
rectness till the present time. 

Tile Pampas, or great plains to the west and south of 
the La Plata, are vividly described in the “ Hough Notes” 
of captain Head. This gentleman being chosen to take the 
management of an association formed to work the gold and 
silver mines of the provinces of Kio de la Plata, travelled 
across the great plains of the Pampas to the gold mines 
of San Luis, and from thence to the silver mines of Us- 
pallata which are beyond Xvlendoza, about 1000 miles 
from Buenos Ayres. Having left his party of miners 
and surveyors at Mendoza, he rode back on horseback to 
Buenos Ayres by himself, performing the distance over 
the plains in eight days. He soon after found it neces¬ 
sary to repair to (..'liili, and again crossing the Pampas, 
passed over the Andes to Santiago, and travelled about 
1200 miles through the mountains of Lhili to visit gold 
and silver mines, and then re-crossing the Cordilleras, 
rode back over the plains to Buenos Ayres. “ It was 
highly desirable,” says cajitain Head, “ that I shouhl go 
from {dace to place as rapidly as possible; and for up¬ 
wards of (iOOO miles 1 can truly declare that I was 
riding against time.” 

The following is captain Head’s lively and perspicuous 
description of the great level country over which these 
galloping journeys were jierformed:—“ The great plain 
or Pampas on the east of the Cordilleras, is about t)00 
miles in brearlth, and the part which 1 have visited, 
though under the same latitude, is divided into regions 
of different climate and produce. On leaving Buenos 
Ayres, the first of these regions is covered for 180 miles 
witli clover and thistles; the second region, which ex¬ 
tends for 450 miles, produces long grass ; and the third 
region, which reaches the base of die Cordilleras, is a 
grove of low trees and shrubs. The second and third 
of these regions have nearly the same ajipearance through- 
T 3 
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out the year; for the trees and shrubs are evcrgretns, 
and the immense plain of grass only changes its colour 
from green to brown ; but the first region varies with the 
four seasons of the year in a most extraordinary man¬ 
ner. In winter, the leaves of the thistles are large and 
luxuriant, and the whole surface of the country has the 
rough ajipeaiance of a turnip field. 'I'he clover in this 
season is extremely rich .and strong; .and the sight of the 
wild cattle grazing in full liberty on such i)asture is very 
beautiful. In spring the clover has vanished, the leaves 
of the thistles have extended along the ground, and the 
country still looks like a rough cro]) of turnii)S. In less 
than a month the change is most extraordinary : the 
whole region becomes a luxuriant region of enormous 
thistles, which have suddeidy shot up to a height of ten 
or eleven feet, and all in full bloom: the road or path 
is hemmed in on both sides; the view is completely ob¬ 
structed ; not an animal is to be seen ; an<l the stems of 
the thistles are so close to each other, and so strong, 
that, independent of the prickles with ^which they are 
armed, they form an impenetrable barrier. 'I'he sudden 
growth of these j)lanfs is quite astonishing, and though 
it would he an unusual misfortune in military history, yet 
it is really possible that an invading army, unacquainted 
with this country, might he imjjrisoned by these thistles 
before they had time to escape from them. 'I'he sum¬ 
mer is not over before the scene undergoes aue.ther rapid 
change : the thistles suddenly lose their s.ap and ver¬ 
dure ; their heads droo]), the leaves shrink and fade, the 
stems become black and de.ad, and they remain rattling 
with the breeze one against another, until the violence 
of the ]).ampero or hurricane levels them with the ground, 
where they rajiidly decompose and disappear: the clover 
rushes up, and the scene is again verdant.” 'I’he vast 
region of grass in the Pampas for 4/>0 miles is with¬ 
out a weed; and the region of wood is eqtially extraor¬ 
dinary : the trees are not crowded, but in their growth 
such beautiful order is observed, that one may gallop 
between them in every direction. 'I’he climate of the 
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Painpas is subject to a great difference of temperature 
in winter and in summer. In winter it usually freezes 
at night; but the ice is seldom more than one tenth of 
an inch thick: on the other hand, the summer heats are 
excessive, and the climate of the Pampas may be jn-o- 
nounceil much hotter than that of the countries in the 
south of Kurope, Greece, Sicily, IMalta, Jvc., which arc 
equally distant from the equator. In the eastern part 
of the plain, or in the region of thistles and clover, the 
atmosphere is .always humid ; hut this dampness, which 
is most observable in lJuenos Ayres, does not appear to 
be injurious to health, and, according to captain Head, 
“ the whole of the Pampas may be said to enjoy as 
beautifid and salubrious an atmospluTC as the most 
healthy parts of Greece or Italy, and without being 
subject to in.daria. 'file only irregidavity in the climate 
is the pampero, or south-west wind, v.diich, generated 
by the cold air of the Andes, rushes over these vast 
plains with a velocity and violente which it is almost 
imj)o.ssib!e to withstand ; but the weather after one of 
these temjiests is always particularly healthy and agree¬ 
able.” 

In 1778 the Spanish govermnent entertained the de¬ 
sign of eolonisiiig the coasts of Patagonia; and a grciit 
many families were sent for that purpose to jlmerica. 
They were rcceiveil in the first instance in the ports of 
Montevideo, Maldoinido, and San Sacramento; from 
which places they were to he distributed in the new 
settlements on the coast as circumstances might dictate. 
Azara was appointed to examine the coast southward of 
the La I’lata, that he miglit select the most fertile and 
defensible positions for the new settlements. Tlie 
whole scheme, however, was frustrated by the indolence 
of the viceroy or Ids aversion to the plan. Azara, whose 
chief attention had liecu turned to the Portuguese fron¬ 
tiers, perhaps contributed also by his advice to alter 
the destination of the emigrants, who were finally settled 
on the borders of Brazil, near the sources of the Ybicui, 
where they built a town called Esperanza. 

T 4 
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The best account which we possess of Patagonia, or the 
Indian country from the La Plata to the straits of IVla- 
geilan, is that written by Falkner, a naval surgeon, who, 
being converted by the Jesuits, spent nearly forty years in 
that country. On the Spanish frontiers the country, he 
tells us, is low and level, covered with long marshy grass, 
and abounding in armadilloes, deer, ostriches, and wild 
horses: in the woods there arc both lions and tigers. 
These woods in some jdaces reach within two leagues 
of the sea coast, which is extremely low, and so boggy 
as to be quite impassable. The first mountains met 
with in travelling to the south rise about six leagues 
from the sea coast, and run about forty leagues to the 
westward, 'i'hey spring almost i)erpeiulicularly from 
the plain, and are covered with grass to within a few 
yards of the top, where they display a jiarapet of naked 
rock. The summits of these mountains are small tfible 
lands, to which the Indians resort to catch wild horses, 
first stopping up the narrow defiles by which the animals 
might escape to the lower jdains. Beyond tliese moun¬ 
tains is a vast sandy desert, called by the Indians llue- 
cuvu ]\Iapu, or the devil’s country, which they never cross, 
as, if a wind should arise, they might be overwhelmed 
and buried in the sands. 'J'he Casuhiti Mountains, 
on the north side of the Red River, is the beginning 
of a great alpine chain connected with the Cordillera 
of Chili, branches of wdiich extend as far as the 
Straits of Magellan. The Casuhiti itself is the highest 
part of the range, and some ])eaks of it are clad in 
perpetual snow. Numerous great rivers flow into the 
Atlantic from these mountains: the chief of these are 
the Rio Colorado, or Red River, and the Rio de Sauces, 
or Willow River, more commonly called the Black River. 
The floods of this river, according to Falkner, are 
singularly violent when the rains and melted snow 
pour down the western side of the Cordilleras, as it 
receives all the streams that descend from above 700 
miles of mountains. From about twenty leagues to 
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the south of the Black River, all the sea coast to the 

* ' 

straits of Magellan is a dry barren country, without in¬ 
habitants, and roamed over by only a few guanacoes 
that sometimes descend from the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains to the west. It has no water for a great part of 
the year, and what it has is to be found only in the 
lakes after great rains. In the wet season the Indians 
descend to this country to bury their dead, to visit the 
sepulchres, and to collect salt in Port St. Julian or on 
the sea coast. I’he territory occupied by the Indian 
tribes to the west of this uninhabited country consists, 
as Falkner was informed, of vales enclosed in low 
ridges of mountains, w'atered with sjirings and brooks, 
which are swallowed uj) in small lakes that are dry in 
summer; so that in that season the natives usually 
migrate to the banks of some of tlie great rivers to the 
norlli. From the borders of t^liili southwards to the 
Magellanic Straits the country is by all accounts moun¬ 
tainous, bleak, barren, and destitute of all the common 
necessaries of life; yet it appears from the testimony of 
Byron and other navigators, that many sjiots in the straits 
of Magellan are adorned wdth a luxuriance of vegetation 
that speaks favourably for the soil aswell as climate. In the 
interior the mountains, it is said, arc covered with wood, 
and even with timber of good size. Falkner received 
from the Indians an account of a tree called by them 
luhunl, and sujiposed by him to be a species of lir: it is 
remarkable for the facility widi which it may be split 
into boards, its trunk being naturally marked with 
straight lines from top to bottom, so that it may be di¬ 
vided into planks of any thickness by means of wedges, 
in a better and smoother manner than with a saw. 

The nations of Indians w'ho inhabit these countries 
bear among themselves the general denominations of 
Moliiclten, or warriors, and Puelchus, or easterns. Of 
the former nation, the Picunckes, or those who dwell 
in the mountains to the north, are, according to Falk¬ 
ner, “ the most valiant and biggest bodied men of all 
the Moluches.” From one of their tribes inhabiting 
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Arauco, the Spaniards have erroneously given the name 
of Araucanos to all the Indians of Chili. 'J'his nation, 
celebrated for its courageous resistance to the Spaniards, 
and immortalised by the verses of Ercilla, is now dwin¬ 
dled to a mere handful of meti, in consecpience of its 
frequent hostilities with the Spaniards, and still more 
from the immoderate use of brandy, which the Europeans 
have found a more powerful means than the sword of 
extirpating the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 

Of the Pueh'hcs, or eastern iieople, one tribe bears 
the name of Tcliiic/lirlx, or, more properly, Tehuel- 
Kuiinii, that is, southern men. These are the jieople 
known to Euroj)eans hy the name of I'atagonians. 'J’hey 
are a nomade nation, living chiefly on giianacoes, hare.s, 
and ostriches, which their country affords, and on marcs’ 
flesh when they can get it. 'I’hey wander from the 
Straits of Magellan to the Pampas of Iluenos Ayres, a 
distance of nearly fOt) leagues. “ The Patagonians, or 
Puelches,” says h'alkncr, with great .simidieity, “ are a 
large bodied people, but 1 never hear<l of that gigantic 
race which others have mentioned, though 1 have seen 
persons of all the different tribes of southern IiRlians.” 
Yet in the sentence preceding this he gives a description of 
the cacique Cangajiol, a well jtroportioned gigantic chief, 
named by the admiring Spaniards the Caciepto Bravo. 
Falkner says, “ He must have been seven feet and some 
inches in height, because on tiptoe 1 could not reach the 
top of his head. I was very well acquainted with him, 
and went some journeys in his comi>any. 1 do not 
recollect ever to have seen an Indian that was above an 
inch or two taller than (tangajrol.” Again, he informs 
us, “ that the stature of the 'fehuelhcts rarely exceeds 
seven, and often not six feet.” 'fhese Indian nations, 
of whose courage and kindness of ilisposition Falkner 
speaks in strong terms, threatened Buenos Ayres in 
17fi7 with an army of 'lOOO men ; and there can be 
little doubt that, if well armed, they would soon reinstate 
themselves in the dominion of tliose pdains of which the 
Spaniards have dispossessed them. 
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T,Vic coasts of Pataj^onia were surveyed in 1782 by 
tlie Spaniards, whose chief attention nevertheless was 
directeil to tlie careful examination of the Strait of Ma¬ 
gellan. An opinion existed at that time that another 
navigable channel might be found still farther to the 
north; many inlets existing on the western coast of 
Patagonia which had never been explored, whilst the 
eastern coast was almost quite unknown. The result of 
the Spanish survey, however, asccrtaiiied the continuity 
of the land on the western coast ; it also continued the 
opinion of the old navigators, that 'I'ierra del Fuego, 
though marked in the maiis as one islanil, is in reality 
a group of many. Again, in 182(), captain King, who 
had acquitted himself with such ability in surveying the 
coasts of New South IV'ales, was sent to examine care¬ 
fully the coasts of Patagonia and Tierra del Ifucgo. It 
is hard to conceive a more dang;erous and laborious task 
th.an that of surveying a broken and intricate coast, in 
the most stormy region of the world. Captain King, 
however, conqdeted his survey without any accident, 
and in a manner highly creditable to his zeal and hydro- 
grajdiical science. 

'J’he Spanish survey was found to be erroneous in 
many im])ortant particulars. 'J'he western coast of 
Patagonia is bordered by a great chain of islands, the 
wide channels betw'cen which formerly gave rise to the 
delusive hope of finding a (‘hanncl communicating with 
the Atlantic; but the continuous line of coast to the 
rear of those islands in the Spanish charts was found by 
captain King to be not the main Land, but another range 
of islands, equal in bre.adth to the archipelago laid down 
in former maps. He also found that Tierra del I'uego 
is intersected by a fine navigable channel, running 
nearly east and west, with hardly any winding, and 
which he named, from his little vessel, the Itengk Chan¬ 
nel. The security with which these surveys must 
inspire seamen, by teaching them to what harbours they 
may run for shelter, cannot fail to have a powerful in¬ 
fluence onmavigation. The passage round (tape Horn 
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has been lonp; viewed with no small dread. Mariners 
were afraid to approacli a broken, rocky shore, on which 
the sea appeared to break with more than ordinary vio¬ 
lence. Wdicn the wind blew strongly from the west, they 
were obliged to run for shelter to some harbour on the 
coast of Patagonia. But tlangcr disappears before the 
light of knowledge ; and the seaman furnished with goo'' 
maps, if surprised by adver.se gales oft’ Cape Morn, may 
now be sure of finding good shelter anil anchorage, 
without deviating very widely from his course. 

After the voyage of Cook in 1774, antarctic disco¬ 
veries seem to have lost all their interest. But, in the 
year 1818, Mr. lV'illi,un Smith, eonimander of the brig 
William, on liis voyage from Monte Video to \’alparaisn, 
in latitude 6’2°, discovered what ajipeared to him a long 
line of coast: in the following year he approached it 
clo.se enough to ascertain that it wtis land. It was barren, 
and covereil with snow, but seals were in great abun¬ 
dance on its shores. Mr. Smith having comnumicated 
his discovery to the commander of the Andromache 
frigate then stationed at \’alparuiso, Mr. Barnesfield was 
sent to make a survey of those coasts. He found the 
South Shetliiiiil Ix/aiulx, as this group has been ctdlcd. 
to consist of twelve main islands, and innumerable rocks 
above water, extending between lat. f)l° atid (j.'i® S., 
and long. 54“ and M'. 'J'hese islands are almost 
totally without vegetation ; but the large a])ecies of seal 
called the sea elephant was found in vast numbers. 'Phi: 
fur seal, which was supposed to be found only in tin. 
South Sea, is still more numerous. I’lie facility o', 
obtaining here a cargo of valuable seal-skins was a 
temptation to mercantile enterprise which no dangers 
could counteract; and the South Shetlands were im¬ 
mediately visited by shipping, although there was as 
yet but little acquaintance with their coasts. The seals, 
unused to be disturbed, had no ap])rehension of danger, 
and would lie still while their neighbours were killed 
and skinned. The males of the sea elephant are mon¬ 
strous animals ; sometimes not less than twenty-four feet 
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long ami fourteen in circumference, the feni.-iles are 
abou>« one third less. WHien the males first arrive on 
shore, the fat of three or four of them will make a tun 
of oil. The quantity of seals taken oft’ the New Shet¬ 
land Islands by trading vessels, during the years 1821 
and 1822 may be com])uted at .820,000; and the quan¬ 
tity of sea elephant oil at 910 tuns. Hut, by the in- 
ui.'.criminate manner in which the females who had come 
./li shore to breed were killed, the fishery jiroved un¬ 
profitable after the second year ; though it is calculated 
that the shores of the New Shetlands coulil supply 
100,000 furs annually, if the seal fishery were under 
proper management. 

.\mong those who visited the South Shetlands, at the 
rommeiicement of this trade, was Mr. VTeihlell, a master 
in the royal navy, w'ho has written an unpretending 
vohnne, which itftbi'ds as unetjuivocal jtroof of his ability, 
as his voyages do of his courage and seamanship. On 
the 17th of December, 1822, Mr. AVTaldell sailed from 
the Downs in the brig .lane, of l()0 tons, accomjianied 
by the cutter Heaufoy, of ().') tons, commanded by 
tlr. Matthew Brisbane. These two little vessels were 
iestiiicd for the South Seas, on an adventure, to collect 
fir seal-skins, and were provisioned for two years. A 
■ ovage of such length and danger, undertaken in such 
iiti. il vessels, and conducted with so much boldness, 
iv.muds one of the time of the Drakes, the Frobishers, 
E.id Davises. After reposing a little in I’ort St. Fllcna 
0 ." the coast of Patagonia, Mr. VV’eddell ran to the south¬ 
east in the beginning of January, 182,‘{; and on the 
12th of that month came within sight of the South 
Oi7()/ci/.v, a group of islands situated nearly at (ll° S., 
long. 45° \T., tliscovered by himself in the preceding 
year. This coast, he says, is, if possible, more terrific 
in appearance than South Shetland ; the icebergs, which 
form in the bays in winter, break off in summer and 
form drift ice, which threatens continual danger to ship¬ 
ping. The tops of the islands terminate, for the most 
part, in craggy towering {teaks, and look not unlike the 
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mountain tops of a sunken land. The boats coasted 
these islands for more than fifty miles; but seals being 
few, and tlie weather thick and boisterous, tlie ships left 
these shores. Mr. Weddell now determined to run to 
the southward until he reached the latitvule of 70'’. Ice 
islands were numerous; and, about ()8° HO' they were 
so close together that it was almost ini]iossit)le to pass 
through them ; but in 70’ 20' ice islands disaj)))eared, 
and the weather became pleasant; great numhers of 
birds flew round the ship, and whales were seen sjiorling 
in the water. As our navigators proceeded south, the 
weather grew still milder, whales W'ere more numerous, 
the sea was literally covered with birds of the blue petrel 
kind, and not a particle of ice of any descriiition was to 
be seen. Under these favourable circumstances, Mr. 
M'eddell was hourly in cxiiectation of discovering land 
ahead ; but it was now the 20th of February, the close 
of summer in those latitudes: he was in long..‘>4° lO' 45", 
and had already reached the latitude of 74'’ 15', when, 
the wind blowing fresh I'roin the south, he felt that it 
would be imprudent to persevere in holding his course 
any farther in that direction. “ I would willingly,” he 
says, “haveexplored the south-west quarter; but, taking 
into consideration the lateness of the season, and that 
we had to pass homewards through 1000 miles of sea 
strewed with ice islands, with long nights, and probably 
attended with fogs, 1 could not determine otherwise 
than to take advantage of tliis favourable wind for re* 
turning.” 

In this voyage, Mr. Weddell penetrated within the 
antarctic circle 3° 5' or 214 miles farther than captain 
Cook or any preceding navigator. This part of the 
ocean, heretofore unexjilorcd, was named by him George 
the Fourth’s Sea. It deserves to be remarked, that he 
did not find the difficulties arising from ice increase as 
he proceeded southward ; on the contrary, he found all 
the appearance of a deep sea, a milder temperature, and 
an open ocean. He found, also, that the compass ma¬ 
nifested the same sluggishness in a high southern lati- 
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tuilc, which captain Parry had the op])ortunity ofoliserv- 
ing,in his voyages in search of a north-west passage. 

'I’lie little vessels of our navigators being separated by 
violent gales, repaired to South Georgia, which had been 
appointed as the rendezvous. This island is about 
ninety-six miles long, with the mean breadth of about 
ten : its shores are deeply indented, affording numerous 
coves and secure hai hours. Tlic mountains are lofty, 
and perjietually covered with snow ; but the valleys, 
during the summer season, display an abundant though 
homely vegetation. The only natural production of the 
soil is a strong coarse grass, in general about two feet 
high, and growing in tufts. South Georgia was dis¬ 
covered by l.a llociic iji ]()75, but it was not explored, 
nor its position fixed, till the voyage of cajitain Cook in 
1771. “I need Tiot remind the reader,” says .Mr. VTed- 
dell, “ of the great advantages which navigation, and 
geograjdiy in general, have acquired from the discoveries 
and investigations of that able navigator ; but the public 
may not be aware of the great extent in which his re¬ 
searches, in the south in particular, have been beneficial 
to Great llritain. 

“ Ilis official report regarding the island of South 
Georgia, in which he gave an account of the great num¬ 
ber of sea elei)hants, called by him sea lions, and fur 
seals, found on the shores, induced several enterprising 
merchants to fit out vessels to take them ; the elejihanls 
for their oil, and the seals for their skins. These ani¬ 
mals are now almost extinct; but 1 have been credibly 
informed, that since the year they were known to be so 
abundant, not less than 20,000 tuns of the sea elephant 
oil has been procured for the London market. A quan¬ 
tity of fur seal-skins were usually brought along w’ith 
the cargo of oil; but formerly the furriers in England 
had not the method of dressing them, on which account 
they were of so little value as to be almost neglected. 

“ The number of skins brought off from Georgia by 
ourselves and foreigners cannot he estimated at fewer 
than 1,200,000. I may here also remark, that the 
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Island of Desolation, which captain Cook likewise vi¬ 
sited, and first made known, has been a source of scarcely 
less profit than the Island of Georgia : hence it may be 
presumed, that during the time these two islands have 
been resorted to for the purpose of trade, more than 
2000 tons of shi|)ping, and from 200 to 300 seamen 
have been emjdoyed annually in this traffic.” 
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TiiEiiE is nothing that exemplifies more forcibly how 
little the active genius of man is deterred from the pur¬ 
suit of interest by considerations of distance or of dan¬ 
gers; and, on the other hand, how little all the advantages 
of proximity conduce to enquiry, wlicn the motives of 
interest are removed, than the fact that Kuro])ean nations 
were tolerably well acquainted with the intricate north¬ 
western coast of the New VV^orld, while they still had 
but a very obscure and imperfect knowledge of the 
eastern coasts of Asia. I'he examination of those coasts. 
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imigeclj was chiefly to be expected from the Russians, 
who had not, however, as yet attained that share of 
nautical exjieriencc and skill which is requisite in a na¬ 
vigator who attempts to examine unknown shores. Yet 
the sovereigns of Russia were not indifferent to their 
interests, nor blind to the advantages that might result 
to their vast empire by the careful examination of its 
boundaries, and by obtaining a knowledge of the coun¬ 
tries adjoining it to the south, particularly near the sea 
•shore. 

Mr. ,1ose])h Billings, an officer who Inid sailed with 
captain Cook in his last voyage, was induced to engage 
in the Russian service, and was apjiointed by Cathe¬ 
rine II. to <lescend the Kolyma, and to examine the 
northern coast of Siberia, from that river to East Cape. 
Two light vessels being built at the Kolyma, captain 
Billings embarked in the spring of 1787, as soon as the 
ice broke nji. The ri\ er, however, was so swoln by the 
melting of the snow and ice, as to render the naviga¬ 
tion exceedingly dangerous, the vessels being often 
forced by the current out of the channel of the river into 
the wmods, which were inundated. After sailing for 
about three weeks to the north and east, and having fallen 
in with much ice, Billings thought it untidvisable to 
proceed. The farthest extent of his progress in this 
short voyage was about five leagues beyond Cape Ba- 
ranoi Kaaieti. Captain Saryteheff, who accompanied 
Billings, offered to proeeetl eastward in an open boat; 
but to this proposal Billings W’ould not give his assent. 
On returning to Yakutsk, Billings was surprised to find 
there his former comrade John Ledyard, who was eor- 
jxiral of marines on board the Resolution in Cook’s last 
voyage. Ledyard w'as animated by an enthusiastic love of 
adventure, and with no other funds than a sum of about 
fifty pounds, raised for him by subscription by sir Joseph 
Banks, he undertook to travel across the old world ; 
and, croissing from Kamtschatka to America, to cross that 
continent likewise on foot in its broadest part. At 
Irkutsk, how'ever, he was arrested as a .spy by order of 
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the Russian court; anil Billinpis, from whose knowledge 
of his character and iiitoiilioiis he expected some advan¬ 
tage, declined to interfere in his behaltj as if he were 
desirous of engrossing to himself the imperial favour, 
which he was conscious he did not deserve. 

Billings was now ordered to examine the islantls on 
the north-west coast of America, and two ships were 
built at Okotsk for that purpose. In June, 179<i, he 
visited the Aleutian Islands; and he has the merit, if 
not of contributing largely to our stock of geographical 
information, at least of vindicating the rights of hu¬ 
manity, by revealing the tyranny and o|)pression exer¬ 
cised by tile Russian traders over the unhappy islanders. 
Notwithstanding tlie exertions made by the Russian go¬ 
vernment, in consequence of his representations, to shield 
thcAmerican islanders from the tyranny of the Russian 
merchants, the intolerable burden of slavery, and the 
hardships of the hunter’s life, in which their employers 
keep them constantly cngae;ed, have had the effect of 
nearly extirpating the aboriginal race of islanders. 

From the Bay of Hi. Latvrenee, on the lioulli side of 
Behring’s Strait, Billings iiroeceded over land on the 
1.3th of August, J7JKh to examine tlie country of the 
Tshuktski. lie was desired by his instructions to ex¬ 
amine the north-casteru coast of Siberia, as far as the 
Kolyma. It does not appear that in this journey he 
followed the sea coast, .or that he made any attemjit 
to trace its windings. Mis attcmi)ts to explore a 
country but little known were feeble and fruitless; 
he made short journeys, and halted often ; and added 
nothing to geography by his various exiieditioiis, except, 
perhaiis, by ascertaining with tolerable correctness the 
longitude of the Kolyma. Of the bold and independent 
people who inhabit the nortli-eastern portion of Siberia 
the following account is given in Sauer’s history of the 
expedition : — “ We jiassed three villages, and halted 
at a fourth for the night. The huts were dug under 
ground, covered with earth, of a square form, with a 
fireplace in the middle, and four large stones made the 
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lieartli. We were obliged to treat with tliem for water, 
and for fuel to boil our food, and to pay for it iiniuo- 
diately. Observing our good nature «nd want of power, 
they took a liking to the buttons on our coats, ainl cat 
them off without ceremony. 'I'hc men wore tall and 
stout, and the warrior had his arms and legs punctuicd: 
the w'omen were well made, and above the middle sine ; 
healthy in their ajipearance ; and by no moans disagiee- 
able in their persons: their dress was a doc’s .skin, with 
the hair on, and one garment covered their limbs a.'.d 
their whole body. 'I’liey wore their hair parted and in 
two plait.s, one hanging over each shoulder, their arms 
and face being neatly jninctnrcd.” 'I'hc Tshukt.ki tvere 
not pleased to see the Ilussians measuring their country ; 
and, in consei]uencc, took from tlioin their nictsuring 
lines; neither would they permit tliem to write any 
notes or observations. 

'I’he Russians have, since 1818, made many attempts 
to push their discoveries into the Northern Ocean. 
Baron Wrangel, an enterprising officer, made a jonrney 
of fifty-eight days on the ieo, but could not di.scuyer any 
of those islands which fornier adventurers had reportetl 
to exist. He determined the latitude of North (’ape, 
and has contributed to discountenance the opinion that 
tlie shores of America any where apjiroach those of Si¬ 
beria. 

But it is in the .Tapaiiese seas and among the Kurile 
Islands that the Russians have been most sueecssful in 
their liyilrographical labours, 'riicre are no seas in the 
world with which Europeans have become aequaiuted so 
slowly and imperfectly as those of Japan and of the 
archiiielago to the northward along the coast of Tataiy. 
This is to be attributed to the dangerous nature of those 
seas, and to the jealousy of the Japanese, who allow' no 
foreign vessels to take refuge in their ports. 'J'he ac¬ 
curate knowledge of the coast of Tatary began with the 
voyage of La Perouse, whose survey extended from 
Corea, with little interruption, to the southernmost of 
the Kurile Islands. About nine years later, captain 
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Broughton surveyed nearly the same shores; making, 
however, valuable additions to the labours of the French 
navigator. Captain Broughton sailed up the Bay of 
Aniwa, the deep gulf or channel which separates Saga- 
lecn from 'I’atary ; and, when he had reached lat. .52°, 
he saw a low strip of land which seenietl to terminate 
the channel to the northward. La I’erouse was induced 
to believe, by what he heard from the natives, that 
Sagalecn was an island separated from the main land of 
Tatary by a narrow and shallow channel; but Mr.Brough- 
ton seems to have ascertained that it is a peninsula. 

As soon as Ilussia was taught to know, from the 
circumstances of the fur trade, the advantages of her 
seaports on the cast coast of Siberia, she began to turn 
her eyes upon Japan. 'I'hat rich and remarkable empire, 
which had remained (juitc unknown to Flurope till the 
middle of the sixteenth century, ohserved so mistrustful 
and cautious a policy, that Europeans were still much 
less perfectly acquainted wdth it than might have been 
expected from its commerce, industry, and civilisation. 
After the expulsion of the Jesuits and Portuguese, the 
Dutch alone W'crc allowed to carry on any trade with 
Jajtan ; and they, willing to secure themselves in the 
monopoly of a paltry traffic by numberless humiliations 
and acts of baseness, calumniated other Etiropean na¬ 
tions, so as to widen the breach between the Jajianese 
and the civilised nations of the FFest. It is remarkable 
that no people so addicted to commerce, so enteiqjrising 
in their system of trade, and so well instructed, have 
furnished fewer materials to the geographer than the 
Dutch. 'Whatever information they obtained respecting 
Japan they seemed to have concealed from the rest of 
the world ; and for some knowledge of that singular em¬ 
pire the learned are chiefly indebted to the industry and 
intelligence of Koempfer a German, and I'liunberg a 
Swede, wlio were at different times allowed to accom¬ 
pany the Dutch embassy to Japan. 

But though Europeans were strictly forbidden to enter 
the ports of the Jaj)anese empire, it was not clear that 
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the^Russians were included in this prohibition ; and an 
opportunity occurred about 1780, whicli the empress 
Catherine thought might be improved into the means of 
opening a friendly correspondence with tliat country. 

A Japanese mercliant shij) was wrecked on one of the 
Aleutian Islands ; the crew with their commander were 
saved and taken by tbe Russians to Irkutsk, where they 
lived about ten years. At the end of that time, general 
Pihl, the governor of Siberia, was ordered to semi back 
the Japanese to their own country, accompanied by an 
envoy of inferior rank, who was to convey to the em¬ 
peror of Japan the compliments and presents of genera! 
Pihl, and not of the Russian empress. These precautions 
were taken, lest the pride of the Japanese, if flattered in 
the first instance, might raise insuperable difliculties. In 
the course of their negotiations, lieutenant Laxman was 
selected as the envoy; and, in 1793^ he arrived at Mats- 
mai, one of the most northern of the islands of Japan. 
The Japanese treated the Russians with the greatest 
civility and attention ; showed them every mark of ho¬ 
nour conformable to the customs of the country ; main¬ 
tained both men and officers during the wliole time they 
remained on land, and heaped them with presents at 
their departure. Rut the overtures of cotninercial inter¬ 
course were not listened to by the Jajianese government. 
The harbour of Nangasaky alone it was stated was open . 
to foreign shipping ; and if any negotiations were to be 
carried on, the Russians ought to proceed to that har¬ 
bour: Laxman returned with this answer in 1793. 
Although the permission which tlic Russians received to 
send a vessel annually to Nangasaky was a mark of 
favour exceeding what they had a right to expect, yet 
ten years were allowed to elapse before any further notice 
was taken of it. 

At length, in 180.3, it was resolved to sen<l an em¬ 
bassy to Japan, in the hope of establishing a better un¬ 
derstanding between the two empires. M. Resanoif was 
chosen as the ambassador ; and two ships were equipped 
to convey liim to Japan ; and, when that part of theit 
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mission was fulfilled, to proceed on a voyage of disco¬ 
very. Captains Krusenstern and Lisianskoy, able young 
ofticers, both trained up in the British service, were ap- 
])ointod to command the ships. Krusenstern, who haii 
visited the Kast Indies, was often heard at St. Petersburgh 
to declare that no trade could be carried on between 
llussia and Japan unless by shi])S making the circuitous 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope, and with seamen 
UKcd to tlie navigation of the eastern archipelago, and 
firactically ac{juainted with the Japanese seas. His 
vicivs appeared to the emperor as just as they were bold, 
and he was selected to command an expedition which 
forms an epoch in the history of the llussian marine. 
On the .'ith of October, 180,>, the Russian ships left 
Palmoutli, having supplied themselves in the ICnglish 
port with instruments, charts, books, j)rovisions, and 
many articles requisite in tbe course of a long voyage. 
On the 2(ith of November they crossed the etpiator, and 
hero, nrider a salute of eleven guns, they drank the 
health of the emperor Alexander, “ in wliosc glorious reign 
the Rus.sian fiag first waved in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere.” 

Tlic Russians having arrived at Nangasaky, cxpecteil 
to be treated with distinction ; to be excused from the 
humiliating forms imposed on the Dutch; and hoped 
that, in travelling with the ambassador to tbe imperial 
residence at Jeddo, they miglit be able to procure some 
more authentic information respecting this extraordinary 
people than had hitherto been afforded. In all their 
expectations, however, they were cruelly disappointed. 
The negotiations proceeded slowly, and the ambassador, 
the officers, and crews, were kept close prisoners for two 
months on board the ship. On the plea of sickness the 
ambassador obtained leave to walk on shore ; but here 
their imprisonment was nearly as close and irksome; 
the space allowed for them to walk on the beach was 100 
paces long by forty wide, shut in on the land side by 
high fenced bamboos, and guarded by a watch-house at 
each end. Every boat passing to and from the ship to 
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this walk was guarded by ten or fifteen Japanese ves- 
sel^: nor were the Russians allowed to hold the least 
communication with the Dutch. After some months 
spent in tedioms suspense, the Rus.sians learned that they 
had no chance of being honoured with an audience at 
Jcddo; hut that a great nobleman was expected at Nan- 
gasaky, who niip;lit save them the tioublc of so long a 
jourtiey. M'heo this plenipotentiary arrived, four days 
were consumed in arranging the ceremonies of the au¬ 
dience, and the Russian ambassador was admitted on 
agreeing to pay to the representative of tlic Japanese 
r'mperor the satnc compliment which Europeans are ac¬ 
customed to pay to their own sovereigns; on condition, 
however, that he left behind him his sword and his 
shoes, and that he shoulil sijuat on the floor with his 
feet folded under him, as it was quite impossible to 
allow him to expose them to the eyes of so great a man. 
The first interview was confiucrl to the exchange of a 
few comjdiineuts, and enquiries of no imjmrtancc. At 
the second, which was conducted with the same cere¬ 
monies, the jdenipoteutiary delivered to the Russian 
ambassador a ];aper containing the commands of his im¬ 
perial majesty to the following efiect: — “ That no 
Russian slii|) should thenceforward be permitted to cuter 
any port of Japan ; that the presents intended for his 
imperial majesty could not be accepted, nor the letter of 
the emperor of Russia received.” Such,” says cap¬ 
tain Kru sen stern, “ was the result of an embassy which 
had givcn.rise to vast expectation. AV'e not only gained 
by it no new advantages, but lost even those which we 
Ijefore pos.scssed, namely, a written permission, which 
Laxinan had obtained for us to visit Nangasaky with one 
ship yearly.” 

On leaving the islands of Japan, Krusenstern pro¬ 
ceeded along the eastern coast of Sagalecn to Kamts- 
chatka, where M. Resanoff the ambassador landed, to 
proceed to Europe. Krusenstern then returning to com¬ 
plete his survey, doubled the northern extremity of Sa- 
galeen, discovered the north-west coast of it to be a 
u 4 
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continued series of sandy downS) and descrietl the oppo¬ 
site coast of Tatary ; but, owing to the strong current, 
issuing as he sujjposes from the river Amur or SagaleeD 
Oula, he was unable to proceed southward, and reluc¬ 
tantly returned. In the course of this voyage, however, 
Krusenstern found the means of enlarging and materially 
amending the geography of the Tatarian Gulf, the 
Kurile archipelago, and the coasts of Jajian and Yesso. 
His labours, added to those of Broughton and La I’erouse, 
form a correct and lolerably complete outline of the east¬ 
ern shores of the Old AYorhI. 

In April, 1811, captain Golownin, of the llussian 
navy, was ordered by his government to survey the coast 
of Tatary northward to Ofcotsk, and the Kurile Islands, 
the southernmost of which are in the possession of the 
Japanese. Having ventured on shore on one of these 
islands, he was taken jirisoner with two of his officers, 
and four seamen, and sent to Matsmai. 'I'he immediate 
cause of this severe proceeding was not the jealous 
policy of the Ja])anese government, but the unprovoked 
outrages committed by a llussian captain, who a few 
years before had attacked the Japanese villages on those 
islands. Golownin observes, that during his journey 
southwards, along the coast to (!hakodade, a distance ex¬ 
ceeding 500 miles, he beheld populous villages on every 
bay and creek. During the summer the people reside in 
leaf huts, built between these villages ; the whole popu¬ 
lation is employed in catching, salting, and drying fish; 
they likewise gather a kind of sea weed, which grows in 
great abundance on the coast, and which the llussians 
call sea cabbage. This weed is spread upon the sands to 
dry, then collected into heaps resembling hay-cocks, and 
, covered with matting, until the time arrives for loading 
the vessels which carry it to Niphon. The Kurile villages 
consist of small huts, without gardens or jilantations, 
and have an appearance of extreme poverty; but the 
Japanese villages present a very different aspect. They 
are large; have regular streets; and the houses are very 
neatly constructed of wood. Every house has a garden. 
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and many are furnished witii orchards. The cleanliness 
which j)revailB in the streets and houses filled the Rus¬ 
sians with astonishment. The inhabitants are extremely 
vivacious, and contentment seems painted on every 
visapie. 

The southern Kuriles appear to he a different race 
from those who inhabit the islands claimed by Russia. 
They are tall and strongly made, very active, and far more 
handsome than their northern neighliours, from whom 
they also differ totally in language. The Kurile islanders, 
like the Patagonians, have given rise to much contra¬ 
diction and variety of oj)inion among travellers. The 
gigantic stature of the latter, and the hairiness of the 
former, have been asserteil and denied in ecjually positive 
terms. Captain Saris was informed in Jeddo, by a 
Japanese traveller, that the people of Yesso had their 
bodies covered with hair, like monkeys. Spanborg con¬ 
firmed this story ; and Broughton observes, of these 
islanders, that “ their bodies are almost universally 
covered with long hlack hair, and that even in children 
tile same apjiearance is observable ;” but notwithstanding 
this weight of testimony, and the difficulty of jiroving a 
negative, Krusenstern ventures to assert that tin; hairi¬ 
ness of the Kuriles is an idle story; because, as far as his 
examination went, he found these islanders as smooth as 
Europeans. Yet Golownin, who had abundant oppor¬ 
tunities of observing these people, fretiuently speaks of 
the hairy Kuriles as a separate people. 

On ajijiroaching Chakodade, multitudes came out to 
meet the Russian captives, who were conducted to prison 
with a kind of processional pomp. “ Both sides of 
the road,” observes Golownin, “ were crow'ded with 
spectators, yet every one behaved with the utmost de¬ 
corum. I particularly markeil their countenances, and 
never once observed a malicious look, or any signs of 
hatred towards us; and none showed the least disposition 
to insult us by mockery and derision.” 

The prisoners having little hopes of liberation, and 
prompted by the glimpse of the sea which they caught 
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from the windows of their prison at Matsmai, resolved 
to attempt an escape. Being conducted by their guards 
to exercise on the skirts of the city, they were enabled 
to take a view of the country, and to observe the paths 
which they might choose in their flight. In the night of 
the2,'ld of April, they broke an opening in thefence of their 
prison, through which they crept, and made their way 
through the trees to the nearest hill. 'Phcisland of Matsmai 
is extremely mountainous and almost uninliabited in the 
interior. The llussians, who avoided the roads and 
wandered in the most unfrequented places, were e.\- 
tremcly distressed from fatigue, owing to the ruggedness 
of tlio country, from exposure to the cold during the 
night, and from want of good food. Mentor still reigned 
among the mountains, but they ])refcrred the regions of 
forests and of snow to the chance of falling again into 
the hands of the Japanese. 'I'heir intention was to de¬ 
scend to the sea shore during the night ; and, seizing on 
some large boat, to put to sea, and tnist themselves to 
fortune. But they were not unobserved. For two or 
three nights they visited the be.ach, but their strength 
was so much reduced tliat they were unable to launch the 
boats that were drawn up on llie shore. They caused 
an alarm that proved fatal to iiieir hopes; and, being 
surrounded in a thicket where they look shelter, were 
compelled to surrcmler to the Japanese sohliers. “ When 
we ))asscd through the villages,” f.ays (iolownin, “the in¬ 
habitants flocked from all sides to look at us ; but to the 
honour of the Japanese it ought to he observed, that not 
one of them treated us with any thing like insult. They 
all seemed to commiserate us, arid some of the women 
even shed tears while they presented us with sotr.clhing 
to cat or drink. Such was the expression of feeling 
among a people whom enlightened Europe has regarded 
as barbarians.” 

To prevent any further attempts at escape, the Rus¬ 
sians were now more rigorously confined. They were 
imprisoned in small cages, placed together in the same 
room, and nearly excluded from light. That in which 
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Golownin was obliged to enter was six paces long, 
five broad, and about ten feet high. They were in¬ 
spected by the ^ards every half hour, and awakened 
from their sleep to answer the call. This rigour, how¬ 
ever, was of short continuance ; the disjiosition of the 
Japanese seems to be as humane as their principles are 
severe. The governor of Matsmai represented the 
strangers favourahly to the emperor ; and this, united 
with tlse negotiations of captain llikord, who had cap¬ 
tured a wealthy Japanese by way of reprisal, had the 
effect of procuring their liberation, after a confinement of 
about two years. The kind-hearted Japanese evinced 
the sincerest joy at their release ; and in conformity 
with the general wish o'f the inhabitants, the hunyo or 
governor of Matsmai ordered that prayers for the safe 
voyage of the Russians should be offered up in all the 
temples for the s))ace of five days. During their re¬ 
sidence among the Japanese, they had abundant oppor¬ 
tunity of observing tlie honesty, industry, and general 
civilisation of that singular ])eople. 1’he Japanese are 
very fond of reading, and constantly carry books with 
them. The Russians were at first unable to sleep in 
prison from the constant reatling aloud of their guards. 
A native academician availed him.'^clf of the knowledge 
of the Russians to improve himself in mathematics and 
natural jihilosophy ; others took a pleasure in forming 
vocabularies of the Russian language. 

The government of tlhina, like that of Japan, is so 
studious to avoid a close intercourse with European 
nations, that our knowledge of that country, at present, 
very little exceeds that which we possessed two centuries 
ago. 'J'he English and Russian embassies to Pekin 
have been productive, indeed, of much important in¬ 
formation. 'J'lie history of lord Macartney’s embassy, 
and that of lord Amherst, with the travels of Barrow 
and others, afford abundant instruction as well'as 
amusement. But yet from these attempts to establish 
a correspondence with that remote and extensive em¬ 
pire, little has been added to our geograyrhical know- 
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ledge. Of the sea coasts of China we should know but 
little, if it were not for the labours of die Jesuit tnission- 
aries, who, notwithstanding the difftwlties they had to 
encounter from the prejudices of the pcoide, succeeded 
in constructing an excellent map of that country. 

Iinjiortant amendments, nevertheless, in the hydro¬ 
graphy of this part of the world, were made by the exer¬ 
tions of the commanders who carried out lord Amherst 
on his embassy to China. The ambassador being landed, 
the ships 2 n‘oeeeded to explore the gulf of Lea-tong, 
hitherto unexamined by any Eurojiean shii). As they 
apiiroached the shore of Tatary, in lat. 39*^ 29 , they 
caught a glimpse of the great wall of (Jiina. It was 
seen wiruhng over a long range of hills, and was lost 
to view on the summit of a very lofty mountain in 
the distance. The ^leople on the coast here seemed 
wholly unaccpiainted with Europeans. An officer who 
went on shore, and seated himself beneath a tree, was 
quickly surrounded with jicojile, who examined him 
and his dress with the minutest scrutiny. They were 
particularly jilcased with the anchor buttons, and 
often accejited them in bartering, when they refused 
a dollar. The women, impelled by curio.sity, made 
tlieir a]>pcarance in great numbers; and they all 
had small feet. These jieople were Chinese in every 
respect, but ajrparently more simjde, and at the same 
time more i)olite, than those of the southern provinces. 
The houses and gardens were remarkably neat ; and 
the English officers remarked that there w'as an air of 
comfort about their villages, not always to be found in 
the more civilised parts of Europe. Captain Maxwell, 
in surveying this gulf, took the liberty of giving 
English names to islands, bays, and capes, which the 
natives no doubt have named already. We And 
Leopold’s Isle, Cape Charlotte, Leadenhall Passage, and 
similar designations on the populous coast of China. 
This liberty of giving names to places named before 
cannot fail, in the course of time, to create tlie utmost 
confusion in geography. Captain Hall, in the Lyra, had 
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in the mean time surveyed the western and southern 
shores of the of Pe-che-le ; and the two ships 

having joined coihpany at the head of the Yellow Sea, 
proceedeil eastward along the shore. They met with 
some islands, which were named Sir Jamas Hall’s 
Groap; and as they passed to the south, they found 
that the sea was studded witli islands as far as the eye 
could reach. They were visited by an old chief from 
tlie shore, remarkably iiniuisitive and courteous; but 
when they ventured to land, he evinced the strongest 
signs of grief, and by drawing his hand across his 
throat, and slmtting his eyes, he seemed to intimate 
that he should lose his head in conseiiuencc. Finding 
a piece of |>apcr in the ship’s cabin, lie wrote some cha¬ 
racters upon it, which being afterwards interpreted at 
Canton, jiroved to be, “ I dont know who you are: 
what business have you here ” 

Basil’s Bay, as this place was named, lies in lat. .“iS® 
t)', long. 12(i° .32'; being at least 120 miles up the 
country according to the existing charts ; so tljat the 
missionaries, in laying down this part of the coast, 
seem to have depended wholly upon report. The ships, 
proceeding to the southivard, found the sea coveretl 
w'ith innumerable islands, all lofty, though not of great 
extent. 'I’hey appeared also to be cultivated, and the 
inhabitants crowded to the highest eminences to gaze on 
the shi))s as they passed by. From the top of one of 
the higliest, 1.35 other islands were counted around; 
tile main land, which seemed lofty, was distant about 
forty miles to the east. The intervening spaces between 
the multitude of isles, generally from one to three, and 
sometimes four miles across, appeared to be all close 
harbours, and capable of containing in security all the 
navies of the world: they form, in fact, an almost 
endless chain of harbours, communicating with each 
other. As these islands are all inhabited, it is probable 
that they possess fresh water. By this voyage it was 
ascertained tliat the western eoast of the peninsula of 
Corea had been hitherto laid down on the charts from 
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130 to l/JO miles too far to the west. The dense 
archipelago also, which fronts this coapt, was quite un¬ 
known ; the succession of islands, prfhaps, being mis¬ 
taken for continuous land, and supposed to belong to the 
main. 

Having comjdeted this important survey, the shi[)s 
proceeded to the Loo Choo orLekeyo Islands, with which 
Europeans were previously but little acquainted, ('ap- 
tain Broughton, indeed, after the loss of bis shi]), tlie 
Providence, in 1797, experienced the bum.anity of these 
islanders, who at the same time testified much uneasiness 
while he remained on their coasts. In order to find a 
pretence for visiting the harlxtur of the great Loo (fiioo 
Island, the hold of the Alceste was filled with water, 
and the pumps set to work, as if the ship bad sprung a 
leak. I'lie islanders sympathised with the distress of 
our peo|)lc, and sent a number of carpenters on boar<l in 
order to assist in stojrping the leak. The sbiiis were 
afterwards visited by the chiefs ; friendships were con¬ 
tracted with the natives; and during five weeks that the 
English remained here, every day’s experience raised the 
simj)le inhabitants of Loo (fitoo still higher in their esti¬ 
mation. The island itself is described as one of the 
most be.autiful and agreeable spots on tbe ssirface of the 
globe. Such is the felicity of its soil and climate, that 
productions of the vegetable kingdom, very distinct in 
their nature, and generally found in regions fiir distant 
from each other, grotv here side by side. Here the 
banyan of India and tbe Norwegian fir, the orange and 
the lime, the tea plant and sugar cane, all flourish to¬ 
gether. In additioii to these advantages, the island is 
watered by numerous fine rivers, and boasts several 
secure harbours. 

The natives of Loo Choo are a very small race of 
people; the average height of the men not exceeding five 
feet two inches at the utmost. The whole animal cre¬ 
ation seems here to be of a diminutive size; the bullocks, 
goats, and pigs being all reduced in the same proportion. 
The islanders are as fair as the natives of the south of 
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Europe, and resemble the Chinese in every thing hut 
ill liot possessing tlie elongated eye wliich distinguishes 
the latter. They s8em to be remarkably intelligent; and 
one of them made, in a short time, considerable pro¬ 
ficiency in the English language; their politenes.s also is 
very striking, and free from the oppressive load of cere¬ 
monies which disgraces the good breeding of the East. 

On the voyage of the Alceste to Batavia she was 
wrecked on a coral reef in the Straits of Banda. Two 
of the boats, in which were the ambassador and about 
forty-six individuals, proceeded to Batavia to procure 
assistance for their sbijiwreckcd eonijianions. 'I’he nar¬ 
rative of the conduct of tlie.se, while continually threat¬ 
ened by bands of itlalay jiirates, and ignorant vvlien tJieir 
misfortunes would terminate, ofteis a cniisjiicuous ex- 
amjde of the advanlage.s of disciidine, and redounds 
much to the credit of the British navy. 


CHAP. XXI. 

TRAVELS IN THE IIIMALYEH. 

JiUiitNKY OF WEHn ANO t-AFFlt IN JTIK lilMALVFlI. —. OltFAT 
IIFIGIIT OF 'riiFSI: Mo:.'\'i-AINS. — mfa.sfjif:-jfnts of eoi.F- 

BROOkK-DKWAI.AeiiO -el I F .U lAA: i{ FF. — JOUKNFV OF MR. 

Aiotmcuoi r. — pundm’s oi Air.ASfjiiNci. — pa.ss of tuf 

NlTl on AUT'.-—JS.\ BA.-- .I’ii A E A NC F OF (.lOJlTCI’i:. —— THi; SA- 

(’UKD LAKE OF M A N AS A l(0\V.\ ti A. (IKXFIiAL ClI A E Al’TEH OF 

TJlK MOFNTAINS. - VILLAGES.-UKTF KX OF MOOlU’BOFT. - 

DOUBTS AS TO THE HEIGHT OK THE IIJAIALYEII. -SECOND 

JOllKNEY OF -MU. W EBB. - IIFIGHT OK KKKl'ETIlAL SNOW. - 

ELJCVATEI) PLAINS OF THE C M>ES--THEl 11 PHODCCi:.-JOUKNEY 

OE 3IJU EUASER. - SiriTOSF.I) POISONOUS WIM). —GANGOUTUl. 

— PECULIAR AVPllAKANCE OK THE IIIMALYEH. 

Tiikre are no olijects in nature which inankinch in the 
early stages of society, are inorc prone to regard with 
gratitude and admiration than great rivers. The fame 
of the Ganges was widely spread abroad even in the 
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earliest times ; and it is no wonder that the British, when 
they became masters of India, should yicw witli peculiar 
curiosity a river which was to the natives an object of 
the profoundest veneration. Of its sources nothing cer¬ 
tain could be known ; in most maps they were placed 
far to the north in Tatary, as it was thought necessary 
that the fountains of so great a stream should be situated 
at an immense distance from its mouth. A few only 
were disposed to think that it had its rise on the south 
side of the Himalyeh or Snowy Mountains, which form 
the northern boundary of India. 

To decide this question, lientenant IVebb, accom¬ 
panied by cajitains Kaper and Hearsay, was despatched 
in 1808, with directions to proceed to Gangoutri, where 
he was to view the narrow of the Ganges called the 
Cow’s Mouth, a spot held sacred by the Hindoos. They 
arrived at Haridwar on the 1st of April, and had the 
pleasure of viewing the immense crowds which are as¬ 
sembled on the ])lains here every twelfth year by the 
double motives of commerce and religion. At this point 
merchants arrive from all parts of Iiutia, as well as 
from Cashmere, and the countries beyond the I’unjab 
and the Himalyeh : the numbers assembled at the fair 
was supposed by tlie British officers not to fall short of 
2,000,000. On entering the mountains, the dangers 
which they had to encounter iu climbing precipices and 
journeying along steep mountains, on ])atlis sometimes 
not a foot broad, were compensated by the magnificence 
of the alpine scenery that surrounded them. The table¬ 
lands over which they occasionally travelled were clothed 
with European vegetation. The mountains above them 
were covered with forests of fir, while in the chasms 
below them, at the depth of 4000 feet, the productions 
of India still flourished luxuriantly in the neighbourhootl 
of the mountains. From this height they saw several 
chains of mountains, seven or eight in number, one 
behind the otlier; the view terminating in the snowy 
pinnacles of the mighty Himalyeh. After crossing tor¬ 
rents by bridges of ropes, and encountering all the 
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dangers of a mountain journey, our travellers were 
sioijjiecl at a village called Barahat by the assurance 
that the road to Gangoutri was beset with the most for¬ 
midable perils ; tliey were contented, tlierefore, with 
sending forward a moonshce with a few pious Indians 
to examine the Cow’s Mouth, and to explore the river, 
if possible, to its tervnination. In three weeks they re¬ 
turned with a formidable account of their adventures. 
The Cow’s Mouth, it appears, is a mere fragment of 
rock in the river, which chance or its sequestered situ¬ 
ation has rendered an object of worship. They had 
traced tlic river a few miles above Gangoutri, where it 
was about fifteen or twenty yards broad, and about waist- 
deep; farther up tlie valley, where no one had ever been 
able to penetrate, it was entirely covered by beds of 
snow. They proceeded so far uj) in their exploration 
that every object before them was covered with snow. 
The party returned by Serinagur, which had been visited 
twelve years before by captain Hardwickc, the first 
British traveller who had crossed these mountains from 
India. Among the alpine bridges which they met with 
in their journey, one appeared peculiarly critical: it was 
composed of a ^w ropes stretched across the ravine with 
a hoop resting on them ; in this the traveller rested his 
back, and then, suspended from the ropes, by his hands 
and legs he worked his way across. The travellers pro¬ 
ceeded from Josiniath to examine the source of the Ala- 
cananda, a chief tributary of the Ganges ; and they 
succeeded in tracing that river to the point where it 
emerged from the snows which had covered it for ages. 
All the mountains around were covered with perj)etual 
snow ; the scene resembled the depth of a northern 
winter. A few stunted pines appeared near the banks 
of the river; but not a trace of verdure could be disco¬ 
vered on the northern sides of the mountains as far as 
they were visible. The inhabitants of this mountainous 
country had handsome countenances, with florid com¬ 
plexions, and in general resembled the Tatars rather than 
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the Hindoos. Many of them amassed considerable wealth 
by the transit trade, in which they a#e engaged, carrying 
gold, bezoar, musk, salt, and borax from Thibet to 
India. Our travellers found in the remote and almost 
inaccessible valleys of the Snowy Mountains numerous 
shrines and teinj)les, venerated in proportion as it was 
difKcult to reach them, and resorted to by pious Hindoos, 
numbers of whom perish annually in the snow in these 
dangerous ))ilgrimages. 

Tlie great chain of the Hiraalych was crossed near its 
highest ])art by Mr. Moorcroft, who undertook his ardu¬ 
ous journey with the double view of procuring specimens 
of the w'ool from w'bich the celebrated (Jasbmcre sliawls 
are made, and of .surveying the sacred lake of Mana- 
sarowara, which is an object of the deepest veneration 
thoughout all Hindostan. At the village of Josimatb, 
which is far within the mountains, Mr. Moorcroft hired 
a pundit as the companion of his journey, with the sin¬ 
gular stipulation, that in walking he should make every 
stride precisely four feet in length ; by this means it was 
intended to ascertain correctly the space travelleil over. 
Our travellers’ path lay along the banks of the Dauli, a 
torrent falling into the Alacananda. 'The glens were 
clothed with forests of pine; and above, the mountains 
reared their summits covered with perpetual snow. From 
the narrowness of tlie paths, the abruptness of the slojics, 
and the quantities of snow and stones whicit were occa¬ 
sionally precipitated down, otir travellers were kept in 
continual alarm. In these rugged passes goats and sheep 
are the only anim.als which can be used as beasts of 
burilen. 

After a fatiguing journey of seven days from Josi- 
math, Mr. Moorcroft and his companions arrived at Ma- 
lari, a small village in the midst of the mountains. The 
houses were built of stone, and ornamented round the 
upper stories with flowers and mythological pictures, 
after the Hindoo fashion, lliis village forms the .summer 
habitation of a little horde, who carry on a trade between 
Thibet and India, conveying their merchandise on the 
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backs of sheep and goats. In winter they remove to the 
plains on the northern side of the mountains. 

At length our travellers arrived at Niti, on the frontier 
of India ; and it was not without pressing entreaties 
and tedious negotiations tliat they were allowed to pro¬ 
ceed. At this place they experienced, for the first time, 
that difficult and quickened resjnration which is always 
felt in ascending great heights, from the tenuity of tlie 
atmosphere. The changes of temperature in the course 
of twenty-four hours were also remarkable. In tlie after¬ 
noon the thermometer rose to 80°, and thc jbcat was 
nearly insupportable ; while during the night the cold 
was intense. As the party advanced beyond Niti, and 
began to ascend the Ghaut, or mountain pass, they had 
sensible proof of their having reached an elevation far 
above the level of the sea. 'The difficulty of respiration 
continually increased till they were obliged to stop at 
every three or four steps to take breath and recover their 
strength. Illoo<l burst from the lips of Mr. jMoorcroft; 
he was affected with a giddiness in the head, which seemed 
to threaten apoplexy. t)n the summit of the mountain 
pass which separates Ilindoslan from the northern world 
of Asia, the boundary is marked merely by a heap of 
stones, in which is fixed a pole bearing numiToiis pieees 
of cloth, the devout offerings of pilgrims who have passed 
that way. 'I'hey novt began to descend by gradual slopes 
through a country naked and sterile in the extreme, and 
wanting the bold magnificence that characterises the 
southern sides of the mountain. 

A journey of ten days from Niti brought our travel¬ 
lers to Uaba, a town situated on the summit of a rock, 
too steep and narrow to retain the snow, and at the same 
time sheltered from the cold winds. Although the tra¬ 
vellers had advanced into this country without permis¬ 
sion, they were treated with civility by the governor of 
Daba. In the college of the Gelums, or Shaman monks, 
Mr. Moorcroft saw the greatest assemblage of Hindoo 
deities that he had ever beheld. The lama, or chief of 
the college, treated them with much kindness, and taking 
X 2 
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hold of one of their cotton gowns aOheir departure, he 
said, “ I pray you, let me live in recollection? as 
white as this cloth.” On leaving this place the party 
travelled for some time through valleys hordere<l by 
mountains, on which the snow was occasionally falling. 
A journey of five days brought them to Gortope, which 
had the appearance of a Tatar encampment, the village 
being composed of a few black tents, made with blankets 
fastened with hair ropes. The plains round the village 
were covered with prodigious multitudes of goats, sheep, 
and yaks, or Tatarian oxen. It appeared to Mr. Moor- 
croft that their number could not be less than 40,000. 
As Mr. Moorcroffcame in the character of a merchant, 
and appeared willing to give a good price for the fine 
wool, he was treated here with respect and attention. 
He received pennission also to visit the lake of Alana- 
sarowara, but with the disagreeable condition, that he 
should return as he came, through the Niti pass. From 
the Tatar merchants of Ladak he received some inform¬ 
ation respecting the gcogra))hy of this little known 
country, considerably at variance with European maps, 
yet not sufficiently precise tt) enable us to correct them. 
A river flowed through Gortope, which Mr. Moorcroft, 
in the first instance, hastily supjiosed to be the Oxus; 
but some further information and reflection led him to 
recognise in it a chief and perhaps the main branch of 
the Indus. 

Our travellers arrived on the .'5th of August at the 
sacred lake of Manasarowara, the most venerated of all 
the places of pilgrimage resorted to by the Hindoos, a 
race singularly prone to reverie and veneration. The lake 
was about fifteen miles long and eleven broad, and with 
its borders of towering crags, and its surrounding harrier 
of lofty mountains wrapt in perpetual snow, it formed a 
magnificent scene. Numerous convents are scattered 
along its borders, into one of which Mr. Moorcroft was in¬ 
vited to enter, as he supposed, from motives of charity. 
Ilis health was so much affected by the length and fa¬ 
tigues of his journey, that he was unable to complete his 
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survey of the lake, ^ as to ascertain whether any rivers 
flow out of it. Frcmi personal examination, he was con¬ 
vinced that no rivers flowed out of it on the northern, 
western, and southern sides. He despatched two of his 
Hindoo attendants to examine an angle to which he was 
unal)le to proceed, and they reported, on their return, that 
no river flowed from the lake on the eastern side. But a 
geographer who takes into consideration the size of this 
lake, situated in a region wdiere evaporation cannot he 
very great, and the freshness of its water, may not, per¬ 
haps, be disposed to rely oh a conclusion sui>ported only 
by the evidence of a Hindoo. 

On the 8th of August the party left the lake, and 
began their return. All the villages which they saw 
in this country resembled each otlier in situation and 
appearance: they were all perched on the heads of 
abru|>t jirecipiecs, with higher cliff's, which served as 
shelter, rising above them. The houses were generally 
painted with flowers or grotesciue figures, and looked 
singularly picturesque in the midst of these wild and 
stupendous mountains. The season in which the pass 
of the Himalyeh was practicable now hastened to a 
close, and Mr. Moorcroft, whose heallli was much im¬ 
paired by the fatigues of the journey, lost no time in 
returning from Daba, by the same road which he had 
followed in his journey to that place. 

Until the journeys of Mr. Webb and of Mr. Afoor- 
croft, the attention of the einjuiring world had never 
been dratvn to the stupendous height of the Himalyeh 
mountains. The groat elevation which these travellers 
were sensible they had reached above the plains of India, 
and the immense ranges of snowy mountains which they 
still saw before them, rising one above another, struck 
them with deep astonishment, and led them to suppose 
that the snowy pinnacles of the Himalyeh might at 
least rival in height the colossal summits of the Andes. 
Measurements had been made by colonel Crawford, in 
1802, which, though not published at that time, were 
known to the scientific world, and made them, for the 
X 3 
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first time, acquainted with this Krwt mountain range. 
Observations made by colonel Cftebrook, from 'the 
plains of Rohilcund, 144 miles distant from the moun¬ 
tains, gave them an elevation of nearly 22,000 feet ; but 
timidity, rather than exaggeration, appears to have 
mingled with and modified tliese calculations. Lieu¬ 
tenant M'^ebb, in his journey towards the source of the 
Ganges, made several observations on the remarkable 
peak called Jamunavatari, near the source of the Jumna, 
which stands conspicuous in the foremost range of the 
Himalyeh. The re.sult of his observations gave Jamu¬ 
navatari a height of 20,000 feet above the table-land on 
which he stood, and which he estimated to be at least 
5000 feet above the plains. As all these calculations, 
Low’ever, seemed too vague and imperfect to satisfy the 
critical, he was determined to measure, with the utmost 
accuracy of mathematical science, the height of some 
conspicuous peak, and so Dewalugiri, or the White 
Mountain, was selected for this purpose. Elaborate 
measurements, made from the plain of Gorakhpur, gave 
this mountain an absolute elevation of 27,.550 feet. 

1'he testimony of all the travellers who visited the 
Himalyeh corroborated the inferences derived from these 
scientific observations. The immense ranges which they 
saw rising successively one above the other impressed 
them more strongly with the belief of the great height 
of these mountains than could have been produced, ])cr- 
haps, by the sublime spectacle of an isolated peak rising 
at once from the sea anil towering above the clouds. 
Colonel Kirkpatrick, in describing the mountain scenery 
of Nepaul, itself an elevated land, observes, that the 
first range of mountains, though absolutely lofty, yet 
appear but hills compared with the great mountains 
that rise behind them. One of these, Sheoopoorah, was 
supposed to rise 4000 feet above the valley ; farther 
back, however. Mount Jibjibia, clothed nearly to its sum¬ 
mit with pendulous forests, still rose COOO feet higher; 
but these great mountains sunk into hills of no import¬ 
ance when compared with the mighty barrier of snowy 
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n.ountains which terminated the prospect. These were 
supposed to be at ‘least 20,000 feet above the valley, 
which is itself 4000 feet above the sea. This conjec¬ 
tural estimation was confirmed by mathematical observ¬ 
ation made by colonel Crawford of eight conspicuous 
peaks, wliich were found to range from 1.5,000 to 24,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Hut these lofty moun¬ 
tains all yield the preeminence to the mighty ])cak of 
Chumulari, which stands on the frontiers of Bootan and 
'J'hibet. This great sovereign of the Indian mountains 
is supposed, from the great distance at which it is visible 
in the plains of India, to be not less than 30,000 feet 
in height. 

Notwithstanding all these observations having the aid 
of mathematical precision, doubts were still entertained 
respecting the elevation of the Himalyeh mountains. 
The learned were slow to acknowledge the accuracy of 
calculations which were liable to be influenced by the 
natural pronencss of the human mind to yield itself up 
implicitly to whatever is sublime and wonderful. It w'as 
objecteil, that the line of jierpetual snow, according to 
the accounts of travellers in the Himalyeh, was at 
too gre.at a height above the valleys to render it 
likely that the latter had so great an elevation as was 
assigned to them : it ivas supposed that the limit of 
perpetual snow in those climates ought to be at the 
height of about 13,000 feet above the sea; and this 
principle but ill accorded with the height assigned 
to mountains in the Himalyeh richly covered with 
forests of gigantic pines. But it was certainly inverting 
the proper order of philosophical reasoning to judge 
peremptorily of observations by supposed laws of nature, 
instead of endeavouring to discover those laws from ob¬ 
servations. Half a century ago, measurements of height 
made with barometers were consideretl much too erro¬ 
neous to be relied on, and a preference was given to the 
measurement of angles; but in this case the latter 
mode of observation was not thought satisfactory, and 
recourse was had to the barometer. In a second journey, 
X 4 • 
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Mr. Webb proceeded to tlie Nlti Ghaut, the height of 
which he ascertained, by barometrical nieasurenieijf, to 
be lfi,8I4 feet. This is perhaps the highest moiftitain 
pass in the world; yet there was no snow here, nor on 
the cliffs .300 feet aliove it; and Mr. Webb confirmed 
the accounts of Mr. Moorcroft respecting the noble 
forests of pines, mingled with cypresses and cedars, 
which clothed those lofty ridges on which the human 
being finds it difficult to respire. The high limits of 
per])etual snow on tiie Iliinalyeh mountains is justly 
ascrilied by Mr. ATebl) to tlie great elevation of the 
table-land or terrace from which those mountain peaks 
spring up. As the heat of our atmosphere is derived chiefly 
from the radiation of the earth’s surface, it follows that 
the temperature of any elevated point must be modified 
in a very important degree by the proximity and extent 
of the surrounding jdains. These observations seem to 
refute satisfactorily the objections started respecting the 
great height of the llimalyeh mountains, wdiich may be 
therefore safely pronounced to be the loftiest mountain 
chain on the surface of the globe. 

But the anomalies which these great mountains seem 
to present, when viewed from the south, are insignificant 
in comparison with the contradiction given by the great 
plains beyond them, to the confidence of theory. The 
high table-land known in Europe by the name Of 
Little Thibet, and called by the Hindoos the Undes, or 
region of wool, is supposed to have a general elevation 
of nearly l.'),00() feet; and yet, so far from being clothed 
with perpetual snow, as theory would have it, it affords 
the finest pasture for innumerable herds and flocks 
throughout the year. In some favoured spots of this 
elevated land there is a species of grain cultivated from 
which the natives make their bread : it is bearded, like 
barley; but is said to be a species of wheat. - The 
summer of this table-land is very short, hardly extending 
to two months; but vegetation starts up vigorously as 
soon as the snow disapjiears, and the fruits are quickly 
ripened by the rays of a glowing sun. Thus, it is not 
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surprising that the limit of perpetual snow should be 
illlich higher in the Himalyeh than in the Andes; since 
the’lofty peahs of the former range rise from a table¬ 
land at least 5000 feet higher than that of Los Pastes, 
which lies amongst the highest Andes. 

Another journey through the snowy range of tlie 
Himalyeh, was made by Mr. Fraser, whose route lay 
between the ravines of the Sutledge and Alacananda; 
ho was not provided with instruments, nor does he 
seem to have contemplated adding by his journey to 
the stock of scientific information ; but he gives an 
interesting and amusing account of the industrious 
habits of the mountaineers, of their singular customs, 
and ‘particularly of the prevalence of polyandry 
tliroughout the whole of the hilly country, where “ it 
is usual for a family of four or five brothers to marry 
and possess the same woman at the same time, who 
thus becomes the wife in common to all.” Having 
reached the source of the Jumna, at the foot of Jamuna- 
vatari, the height of which was estimated by Mr. 
Colebrook at 25,500 feet, Mr. Fraser was in the very 
heart of the lofty Himalyeh, yet, even in this elevated 
situation, village succeeded village in the most romantic 
and terrific positions, and surrounded on every side 
by snow : Mr. Fraser talks even of gi'owing crops of 
wheat, of a lovely wooded and flowery path, and of the 
finest walnut trees he ever saw. From this place he 
proceeded to cross directly over the mountains to 
Gangoutri. His guides described the journey as most 
dangerous, and endeavoured to dissuade him from it: 
they affirmed that a pcstilentiiil wind blew from the 
mountains, which renders the traveller senseless, and 
deprives him of motion. The second day brought him 
to the highest limits of vegetation: the heaths and 
junipers had disappeared, but still flowers of the most 
brilliant hues continued to raise their heads among the 
patches of snow. Here the Hindoos began to complain 
of the poisoned wind. “ I had no idea,” says Mr. 
Fraser, “ that height could have so severely affected 
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the strengdi and chest, and yet it must have been this 
alone; for, severe as was the ascent, and bad as tbe rotd 
was, we had met with fully as bad some days before; 
and though the people asserted that the air was poisoned 
by the scent of flowers, and though there really was a 
profusion of them through the whole of tbe first part 
of the march, yet the princij)al part of them had no 
snaell, nor could I perceive any thing in the air, except 
a cold and somewhat raw wind ; besides which, the 
chief distress was experienced after W'e reached the 
lofty gorge of Komsooroo, which was beyond the region 
of vegetation, and consequently could not he easily 
affected by the perfume of flowers. After reaching that 
place, no one was proof against this influence.” At 
the time when our travellers exj)erienced those dis¬ 
tressing sensations of sickness, giddiness, and lassitude, 
they were several thousand feet below the nearest of 
the snowy summits. 'I'hesc fatigues, however, were 
amply re]>aid by the grandeur of the mountain scenery 
round Gangoutri; a spot where the sentiments excited 
by the magnificence of nature derive additional force 
from the religious feeling with which the Hindoos 
regard this fountain of their sacred river. Though 
Mr. Fraser was unprei)ared or unqualified to measure 
the heights of the Snowy Mountains, he vividly describes 
their wild and singular appearance; their dee|) glens, 
and obelisks of hare rock, shooting up from the slopes 
of everlasting snow. “ There is that in the appearance 
of the Himalyeh range, which every person who has 
seen them will allow to be peculiarly their own: no 
other mountains that I have ever seen hear any resem¬ 
blance to their character: their summits shoot in the 
most fantastic and spiring peaks to a height that 
astonishes, and, when viewed from an elevated situation, 
ahnost induce the belief of an ocular deception." 
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ENDEAVOURS TO ENHANCE THP: VALUE OF HIS MISCOVF.RIES. 


Few narratives of travels liave ever excitefl greater in¬ 
terest, or are better calculated to aflbrd amusement, than 
that written hy the subject of this cliajiter. No traveller 
ever possessed in a higher degree the confidence and 
courage requisite to enforce respect among rude nations ; 
few were better qualified by talents of observation and 
general knowledge ; and none, perhaps, has ever expe¬ 
rienced more fully the reluctance with which man¬ 
kind allow travellers the privilege of colouring the truth 
to give interest to their relation. 

James Hrucc, a gentleman of good family and fortune 
in North Britain, conceived in early life the project of 
examining the sources of the Nile, and thus solving 
what from the remotest times had been considered as the 
most interesting geographical problem. He travelled 
through most countries in Europe; and in Holland, 
where the oriental school of Erpenius and Schultens 
still flourished, he acquired a knowledge of the Arabic, 
and Geez or Ethiopic languages. He also applied 
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himself to mathematics and to practical astronomy. 
The consulship of Algiers having hecoine vacant «in 
1762 , it was offered to Bruce, who accepted it with 
pleasure, and proceeded to his post, provided with a good 
collection of instruments for the purj)ose of observing 
the transit of Venus, and with the determination to 
make himself maetcr of the Arabic tongue as it is 
spoken, being already vrell actpiainted with the written 
langu.age. 

But he did not long enjoy the repose of office. In 
the beginning of 17fi5, in consequence of a violent 
quarrel with the dey, he found it expedient to resign 
the consulship. He proceeded accordingly to travel in 
the Bast, for wdiich his residence in Algiers had com¬ 
pletely prepared him. On the coast of Barbary he 
touched at every place at which he could expect to meet 
with the remains of antiquity. At Hydra, the Thuno- 
dunum of the ancients, on the frontiers between the 
kingdom of Algiers and Tunis, he found a tribe of 
Arabs called Welled Side. lioo^niiiiim, or the Sous of the 
Father of Flocks, who maintain themselves in a state of 
independence. They form a sort of religious or military 
order; their chief being considered a saint. By their 
institutions they they are obliged to eat lion’s flesh for 
their daily food. From this law' it follows that they 
are bold and expert hunters. Their character for in¬ 
trepidity, and the service they render the country in 
which they dwell by destroying the wild beasts, gain 
them the exemption from tribute which they enjoy. 
Bruce himself had an opportunity of feasting on lion’s 
flesh, which he found to be lean, tough, with a musky 
smell and disagreeable flavour. 

At JibheJ, Aurez he W'as surprised to see that the 
mountains were inhabited by a tribe with blue eyes and 
fair complexions. They were a savage independent 
race, and were supposed by our author to be a remnant 
of the Vandals. Their mountain dwellings were- huts 
constructed with mud and straw'. 

Our traveller, who appears to Have been much under 
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the influence of a strong propensity towards the wonder- 
fui, travelled by Arsinoe and Barca to lias Sem, avowedly 
for the jmrpose of disproving a story common in Africa, 
and related, but not believed, in Europe, respecting the 
existence of a petrified city in the desert. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Ras Sem, it was stateil, to the great amazement 
of the credulous, were still to be seen, fixed in the several 
attitudes and the different employments in which they 
had been overtaken by divine vengeance. A French 
consul of Tripoli offered some Arabs who related the 
story a large reward if they could procure for him one 
of these petrified men; and after much delay and evasion 
they at length brought to him a mutilated statue, which 
they had found amongst some of the ruins on the coast. 
After a narrow' escape from being drowned in the harbour 
of Bengazi, Bruce visited Rhodes, Crete, Cyprus; and 
from thence proceeded to Sidon, with the intention of 
exploring the mountains of Libanus and Antilibanus. 
lie visited the venerable ruins of Baalbcc and Palmyra ; 
and while aj)parently in doubt in what direction to pur¬ 
sue his travels, the advice of Dr. Russell, well known 
for Ids liistory of Aleppo, decided him to give the pre¬ 
ference to Abyssinia. Rumours, it apjjears, had circu¬ 
lated at home respecting his projected travels, and his 
intention of visiting the head of tlie Nile, and some in¬ 
sinuations so much annoyed him, that he affected to 
abandon that scheme ; but it is obvious, from the choice 
that he finally made, that he had never seriously aban¬ 
doned the thoughts of carrying his favourite project 
into execution. 

At the time when Bruce visited Egypt, that country 
was not so accessible to strangers as it is at present. 
Christians were exposed to violent outrage and insult ; 
and it required botli courage and address to face aud to 
escape the dangers with which he was threatened. It 
happened, luckily, at tlie time of our traveller’s arrival 
at Cairo, that AliBey, the pasha of Egypt, w'as completely 
governed by his secretary, a Copt named Risk. This 
influential minister was much devoted to astrology, and 
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was strongly impressed in favour of our traveller at the 
sight of his apparatus of instruments, which were 
opened and examined at the custom-house. He assured 
Bruce that he was under the immediate protection of 
the bey. Our traveller was at first uneasy at this unusual 
semblance of friendshii) in one w'ho was known to be of a 
treacherous and insidious di.sposition; but when he 
learned that the secretary enquired earnestly respecting 
his knowledge of the stars, he at once understood the 
affair, and his fears were dispelled. 

At Cairo he lodged in the convent of St. George, where 
he fortunately met with an old friend, a Greek priest, 
from whom be bad received instructions in the Greek 
language at Algiers. His former preceptor had now 
risen to the second dignity in the Greek church in Egypt: 
from him Mr. Bruce received much important inform¬ 
ation and assistance in regard to his plan of penetrating 
into Abyssinia ; and he procured from him letters of 
introduction to the heads of the Greek church in that 
country. ' 

On the 12 til of December, 17l>8, Bruce embarked to 
ascend the Nile. In the course of his voyage he ap¬ 
pears to have observed rather the ])roofs of lawlessness 
and poverty among the people than of the fertility and 
abundance of tbe soil. It appeared to him that the 
people in the date villages were of a more yellow and 
sickly complexion than any whom he saw elsewhere; 
their countenances also were inanimate and dejected. 
After the third day’s voyage the scene changed for the 
better: tbe Nile was a full mile broad, with a consider¬ 
able depth and strong current; the banks were covered 
with villages, all surrounded with palm trees, verdant 
and pleasant, but not free from the dull monotony which 
fatigues the eye of the traveller in Holland. At a vil¬ 
lage called Rhoda he. saw the magnificent ruins of the 
ancient city of Antinous, built by Adrian : unfortunately 
he had not known of them when he left Cairo, and was, 
in consequence, unprovided with those passports and 
recommendations which might have enabled him to visit 
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them in safety. On his enquiring into the character of 
tlje people who dwelt here^ he was informed that the 
town was inhabited by very bad Turks, very bad Moors, 
and very bad Christians; that several devils had lately 
been seen among them, who had been discovered by 
being better and quieter than the rest. A little before 
our traveller reached Dendera, he saw the first crocodile, 
and afterwards hundreds of them lying upon every 
island like herds of cattle ; yet the inhabitants of Den¬ 
dera drive their beasts of yvery kind into the water, and 
they stand there for hours. I'he women, too, corning 
to fitch water in jars, often venture into the river, but 
our traveller could not learn that they were ever attacked 
by the crocodiles. 

At Furshout, higher up the river, Bruce visited a 
convent of Italian friars. 'I’liis town, which contains 
above 10,000 inhabitants, stands in a large cultivated 
plain, covered with wheat and plantations of sugar canes. 
M'^hile our traveller remained here, it rained incessantly 
the whole night, at which the people were much alarmed, 
and declared their apprehensions that the totvn was about 
to be destroyed. In this part of Kgypt rain is extremely 
rare. 'I'he prophets, when called on to explain the 
phenomenon, said that it portended the dissolulioti of 
government; which, in fact, soon afterwards took place, 
accelerated jierhaps not a little by the prophecy. 

On the llidi of February, 1791), Mr. Bruce left the 
Nile, and proceeded to cross the desert with the caravan 
for Kenne, the (lame Emporium of antiquity. At a well 
called Birambar, or the well of spices, he had an op¬ 
portunity of observing the singular edifices inhabited by 
the Azaizy, a poor tribe of Arabs: these huts are made 
of potters’ clay, in one piece, in the shape of a bee-hive; 
the largest is not above ten feet in height and six in 
diameter. The ro^ lay through an open jdain, bounded 
by hillocks of sand and fine gravel; not a trace could 
be found of any living creature, not even the antelope 
or ostrich, the usual inhabitants of dreary deserts. At 
one of the halting places the caravan received an accession 
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of twenty Turks from Caramania, distinguished from 
the Arabs by their superiority of appearance, and the 
gravity and neatness which characterise their nation: 
they had been pillaged on their journey by the Arabs, 
and otherwise ill treated. On learning that an English¬ 
man was in the caravan, they immediately sought his 
friendship as their countryman ; for, according to Mr. 
Bruce, the Turks believe that a district called Caz-Dagli, 
on the frontiers of Caramania, was the country from 
which the English first drew their origin ; and on this 
account they are always ready to claim kindred with 
the English when they meet them, especially if they 
stand in need of their assistance. 

On the road from Terfoowey to Cosseir, Bruce con¬ 
fusedly relates that ho saw naked mountains of jasper, 
granite, and marble of a great variety of colours, but 
chiefly red and green ; and he supposed that the Red 
Sea derived its nam«r from some of those hills which 
stretch towards it, ahd in which the red marble predo¬ 
minates. At Cosseir he embarked in a small vessel of 
Arab construction, the planks being sewed together. The 
object of his voyage was to visit an island called by the 
Arabs the Mountain of Emeralds, a name irresistibly 
attractive to one so forcibly influenced by the love of 
the marvellous. Here Mr. Bruce found some greenish 
crystal, which in the East is commonly denominated 
emerald ; but yet, as it is not the true emerald of Eu¬ 
ropean lapidaries, he endeavours to explain away the 
Arabic title for this wonderful mountain. 

At Jidda, he was surprised at the activity of com¬ 
merce in a place apparently so wretched, and at the 
singular manner in which it was carried on. Valuable 
cargoes are disposed of by die English, on credit, to 
Arab and Turkish merchants, of whom they know no¬ 
thing ; and the dealings are regulatgd by brokers, for 
whose good conduct there is apparently no guarantee. 
“ These Indian brokers are neither Mahometans nor 
Christians, but have credit with both. They sit down 
on the, carpet, and take an India shawl, which they 
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Ci-rry on their shoulders like a napkin, and spread it 
ovej their hands ; diey talk, in the mean time, on dif¬ 
ferent subjects ; of the arrival of ships from India, or 
of the news of the day, as if they were employed in no 
serious business whatever. After alK)ut twenty minutes 
spent in handling each other’s fingers under the shawl, 
the bargain is concluded, without a single word having 
been spoken on the subject, or pen and ink used in any 
way whatever.” 

Jidda is one of the most insalubrious spots of a remark¬ 
ably unhealthy coast. To the eastward of the town, im¬ 
mediately beyond the gate, is a desert plain, filled with 
the huts of the Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, built with 
bundles of spartum,or bent-grass. These Bedouins supply 
Jidda with milk and butter, ’riic town owes its conse¬ 
quence to its advantages as a sea-port: the merchandise 
which arrives here from India is again transjiorted to 
Mecca, whence it is dispersed over j^e whole Kast. 

Notwithstanding the letters of reS>mmcndation which 
Mr. Bruce carrieil from the governor of Jidda to the 
naybe of Masuah, he found it difficult to escape from 
the unscru])ulous rapacity of this chief ; but his firmness 
and fortunate circumstances enabled him to leave this 
place, and pursue his journey into Abyssinia. IJis road 
lay at first through a narrow naked plain, from wliich 
he beheld the three successive ridges of the Abyssinian 
mountains: the first w'as composed of precipitous hills, 
thinly covered with shrubs; the second, higher and 
steeper, was still more bare and rugged ; the third was 
a row of sharp uneven mountains, which would be counted 
high in any country in Europe. After this moderate de¬ 
scription, our author incautiously adds, “ Far above the 
top of all, towers that stupendous mass, the mountain of 
Taranta, probably one of the liighest in the world, die 
point of which is buried in the clouds, and very rarely 
seen but in the clearest weather; at other times aban¬ 
doned to perpetual mist and darkness, the seat of light¬ 
ning, thunder, and of storm.” In descending the moun¬ 
tain of Hamhamon, he saw some huts of the tribe of 
Hazorta, who live wholly on the milk of catde j their 

von. III. Y 
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flocks and herds were seen browsing on the branches of 
trees and sliruhs, neglecting the luxuriant grasa that 
clothed the river side. The caper tree here attains the 
size of the English elm. 

Immense flocks of antelopes fled acro.ss the path of 
our traveller as he ascended the hills that skirt the moun¬ 
tain of Tar.anta. Hyenas, in ])ursuit of them, prowled 
round the caravan, and succeeded at length in carrying 
oft' an ass. Mr. Bruce describes, in his ostentatious 
manner, the difticulties which he hail to encounter in 
conveying his quadrant and other instruments up the 
mountains of Taranta; but the plain at the top of 
this mountain, which, he says, “ is pcrhai>s one of 
the highest in the world," was found to produce crops 
of good wheat of excellent grain, though the stalk was 
not above fourteen inches high. 'I'he inhabitants of this 
elevated plain dift’ereil in complexion, and were superior 
in character to those at the foot of the mountain. Herds 
of beautiful cattle fetl on the hills ; the cows were com¬ 
pletely white, with large dewla])s hanging ilown to their 
knees, white horns, and long silky hair. 

Dixan, the first town at the foot of Taranta on the 
Abyssinian side, was found to be a populous jdace, 
inhabited by Moors ami Christians in equal numbers. 
Their only trade is tliat of selling children, this town 
being the great market for the robbers and kidnappers 
of all Abyssinia. At Adowa, the seat of a valuable 
cotton manufacture, Mr. Bruce was kindly and hos¬ 
pitably received by Janni, an Abyssinian merchant, to 
whom he was the bearer of recommendations. In the 
country round this town there are three harvests annu¬ 
ally ; but with all the advantages of a prolific soil and a 
genial climate, the Abyssinian farmer is always poor 
and miserable. After leaving this place, our traveller 
passed through the ruins of Axum, formerly the capital 
of Abyssinia. He then entered a country so rich and 
picturesque as amply to compensate for the toils of the 
previous part of his journey. Here also Mr. Bruce 
witnessed an adventure, the relation of which unfor¬ 
tunately provoked the ridicule of the incredulous, and 
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threw more suspicion on his veracity than might have 
bewi proiluced by fictions of a graver nature. “ Soon 
after losing sight of tlie ruins of this ancient cajiital of 
Abyssinia^ we overtook three travellers <lriving a cow 
before them, 'rhey liad black goat-skins upon their 
shouhlers, and lances and shiehls in their hands. In 
other respects they were but tliinly clothed, and seemed 
to be soldiers. Tlie cow did not seem to be fatted for 
killing; and it occurred to us that it had been stolen. 
This, liowever, wms not onr business ; nor was such an 
occurrence at all remarkable in a country so long en¬ 
gaged in war. Soon after the drivers suddenly tripped 
up the cow, and gave the ])oor animal a very rude fall 
upon the ground, which was but tlie beginning of her 
sufferings. One of them sat across her neck, holding 
down her head by the horns ; the other twisted the 
halter about her fore feet, while the third, who had a 
knife in his hand, in place of taking her by the throat, 
got astride upon her belly, before her hind legs, and 
gave her a very great wound in the ujiper part of her 
buttock.” Mr. Bruce did not see the remainder of the 
operation, as he su))j)Osed that the animal was about to 
be killed; but when informeil that this was not their 
intention, his curiosity was awakened, and he then saw 
with astonishment, two pieces, thicker and longer than 
ordinary beef-steaks, cut out of the upper part of 
the buttock of the beast. The skin, however, had not 
been cut away, and being now flapped over the wound, 
was fastened by a few small pins; a plaster of clay was 
placed over it, and the animal was again driven on. 
The intrinsic improbability of this story furnished a good 
theme of animadversion to those who disbelieved our 
author; while others supposed that he was justified in his 
statement by the ascertained fact tliat the Abyssinians 
often feast on raw flesh cut out from the animal the 
moment it is killed. But it has not occurred to the 
critics, that an act of wantonness might in this in¬ 
stance be mistaken for a common usage; and. that^Mr 
Bruce might relate the truth, without enabling us to 
y 2 ■H'.r 
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conclude that the Ahyssiniaiis are in the habit of cut- 
tinp! steaks from their living cows. 

The road to Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia, lay 
over the mountain of Lamalmon, which, notwithstand- 
standing its height, is covered with luxuriant crops of 
wheat. The mountaineers of this district are an active 
industrious people, primitive in their manners, and en¬ 
joy more comfort than the other Abyssinians. Their ge¬ 
neral superiority is ascribed by the ignorant lowlanders 
to their skill in magic. On the plains below Lamahnon 
were several plantations of sugar canes, which grow 
from the seed. The province of IToggora, which lies 
next to Gondar, is one of tlie most fruitful in Abyssinia; 
yet notwithslanding tlicir tbreefold harvests, the inhabit¬ 
ants arc miserably poor. The prolific nature of the 
soil here is also in a great measure counterbalanced by 
the prodigious quantities of large ants, and swarms of 
rats and mice, which commit great havoc in the gra¬ 
naries. Tile ravages of war to which the country round 
the capital was particularly exposeil, and, above all, the 
vices of a barbarous government, went far to counter¬ 
balance the benignity of nature. 

Wlien Mr. liruee arrived in Gondar, both the king 
and Ras Michael, the governor of the province, were ab¬ 
sent ; and the other persons of consequence to whom our 
traveller bore letters of recommendation had followed 
the court. In this situation he might have suffered 
some embarrassment but for the kindness of his Moorish 
companions, who instructed him how to proceed. liis 
friend Janni also had written from Adowa to a nobleman 
of wealth and influence, named Ayto Aylo, to inform 
him that the capital was about to be visited by a stranger 
of distinction, whom he recommended to his acquaint¬ 
ance. The very evening of Bruce’s arrival in Gondar, 
Ayto Aylo came to visit him. Their interview com¬ 
menced with a profusion of civilities on both sides. Mr. 
Bruce soon found that liis visitor perfectly understood 
Tigre and Amharic, the two native languages of Abys¬ 
sinia, and had a little knowledge of Arabic ; that is, he 
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understood it when spoken, for he could neither read nor 
wri^^ it, and spoke it very ill. The beginning of their 
discourse was in Ar.abic, which was rather embarrassed, 
but they had plenty of interpreters in aS'languages. The 
first bashfulness being removed on both sides, the con¬ 
versation began in Tigre, which, since Michael had 
usurped tlie chief power, was become the fashionable 
language in Gondar. Aylo was not a little surprised to 
hear Mr. Bruce speak it so well, and observed, that there 
was no fear but that he would make his way. 

At the time when Bruce' arrived in Abyssinia, that 
kingdom was agitated by violent political commotions. 
Michael, the governor of Tigre, liaving put the king to 
death, usurped the chief power, while an inexperienced 
youth was allowed to occupy the throne ; and, in order to 
increase his influence, he married Ozoro Esther, the 
daughter of the queen-mother. To this lady our traveller 
was soon introduced under very favourable circumstances, 
as a P'rank and as a physician, characters usually associ¬ 
ated by Mahometans. He was called upon to attend her 
cliildren, who were attacked with the small-pox. He 
began with prescribing temperance, cleanliness, and 
ventilation; and his patients all recovered. By this 
opportune service he gained the favour of the ladies of 
the royal family, who alone appear to have enjoyed a 
stable influence in the midst of these revolutions. Our 
traveller was now introduced to the formidable Ras 
Michael. “ He was an old man with white hair, dressed 
in many short curls : he appeared to be thoughtful, but 
not displeased; his face was lean; his eyes quick and 
vivid, hut seemed to be a little sore from exposure to the 
weather. He seemed to be about six feet high, though 
his lameness made it difiicult to guess with accuracy ; liis 
air was perfectly free from constraint. They must have 
been bad physiognomists that did not discern his capacity 
and understanding by his countenance ; every look con¬ 
veyed a sentiment with it; he seemed to have no occasion 
for other language, and indeed IiejDoke but little.” From 
the young king our traveller a^^^ds obtained a dis- 
Y 3 
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tingiiislied mark of favour, in being appointed governor 
of the province of Has el Feel. 'I'liis was an appoint¬ 
ment wliich Mr. Bruce had not sought, nor desired indeed, 
for himself; and he immediately transferred it to a worthy 
friend of his, named Yasine. 

The coarse festivities of the Abyssinian court sensibly 
alFected Mr. BmcFs health, and he felt happy beyond 
measure when, after much solicitation, he obtained leave 
to make an excursion to the sources of the Nile. This 
had been all along the grand object of his journey; but 
the Abyssiuians could not he brought to comprehend the 
nature of his enthusiasm. 'I'he I tcghe, or queen-mother, 
laboured hard to dissuade him from leaving Gondar. She 
treated the intention of going to the .source of the Nile 
as a fantastic folly, unworthy of any man of sense or 
understanding, and earnestly advised him to remain in 
her palace at Koscam, to await the result of the dissen¬ 
sions which agitated the kingdom. “ See,” said she, 
“ how every day furnishes us with proofs of the perverse¬ 
ness and contradiction of human nature, ^'ou are come 
from Jerusalem, through vile Turkish governments, and 
hot unwholesome climates, to see a river an<l a bog, no 
part of which you can take away, were it ever so valu¬ 
able; and you take it ill when 1 discourage you from the 
pursuit of this fancy, in which yfm are likely to perish, 
■without your friends at home over hearing when or where 
the accident happened: while 1, on the other hand, the 
mother of kings, who have sat upon the thione of this 
country more than thirty years, have for my only wish, 
night and day, that, after giving up every thing in the 
world, I could be conveyed to the church of the holy 
sepulchre in Jerusalem, and beg alms for my subsist¬ 
ence all my life after.” 

In spite of these sensible representations, Mr. Bruce 
set forward, on the 4th of April, 1770, on his journey to 
the sources of the Nile. On his way he passed by the 
lake Tsana, the largest piece of water in Abyssinia. It 
is forty-nine miles in its greatest length, and about 
thirty-five miles broad; it varies much, however, in 
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rnap;nitu(le in the wet and dry seasons. The Abys- 
sinii^ns, who, lie harshly says, “are very great liars,” 
re])ort that the islands in this lake are forty-five in 
number; hut he, more accurate in mattSts of numerical 
calculation, reduces them to eleven. On the shores of 
the lake they saw a great nuudier of hippopotami, some 
swimming in the lake at a small distance, some rising 
from feeding on the high grass in the meadows, and 
walking, seemingly at great leisure, till they jdunged out 
of sight. 

A few days’ journey brouf^it our traveller to the falls 
of Alata, called in Abyssinia the second cataract of the 
Nile. The river, here half a mile in breadth, and con¬ 
siderably swelled by the rains, falls down a height of 
forty feet in one sheet of water, with a force and noise 
truly terrible. Air. llrucc is here very anxious to correct 
Jerome hobo, who says that he sat uniler an arch or 
intervening space between the rock and the stream of 
water that fell from it. This, according to llriice, is a 
downright falsehood ; for the water reaches to the foot 
of the rock, and is in pcrjietual agitation. Itut those 
who would wish to deal more mildly with Lobo may, 
])crha])s, find sufficient grounds of apology for his 
statetnent. A few years ago it was itos-sibli: to creep 
below the great columii’of falling water at Niagara; but 
the wearing of the rock at the edge of the cataract has 
rendered impossible a feat which subsequent changes of 
the rocky bed may again permit. Hut Bruce, though 
unwilling to admire Lotto’s wonders, makes the most of 
his own : “ The cataract of Alata,” he says, “ was a 
most magnificent sight, that ages added to the greatest 
length of human life would not deface or eradicate from 
his memory: it struck him with a kind of stupor, and a 
total oblivion of where he was, and of every other sub¬ 
lunary concern. It was one of the most magnificent, 
stupendous sights in the creation, though degraded and 
vilified by the lies of a grovelling fanatic peasant.” 

The journey of Mr. Bruce to the source of the Nile 
was now interrupted by tlie bursting of the political 
Y 4 
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Storm. Fazil, a chief of die Galla tribe^ took arms against 
Michael, under pretence of revenging the death of ^he 
late king; and many of the Abyssinian nobility joined 
his standard. The hostile armies met; Michael was de¬ 
feated, and fled; die insurgents elect^ a new king, and 
Fazil was now master of Gondar. Bruce, still bent upon 
exploring the sources of the Nile, was under the necessity 
of paying his court to this semi-barbarous chieftain : 
when admitted to Ids tent he found Fazil sitting upon a 
cushion with a lion’s skin upon it, and another stretched 
like a carpet before his feet; he had a cotton cloth like 
a dirty towel wrapped round his head; there was no 
other carpet or cushion in the tent, and only a little 
straw scattered thinly about it. 'I'he manners of Fazil 
were as uncouth as his appearance; and Bruce, whose 
courage, to juilge from his own account, often outran 
his discretion, had a warm altercation with him on the 
subject of his proposed visit to the sources of the Nile. 
On the next morning, however, he breakfasted with the 
chief of the Galla on honey, butter, and raw beef in 
abundance. Fazil was jnointiated by a few presents; 
and not only permitted Mr. Bruce to proceed on his 
journey to tlie sources of the Nile, but also invested him 
with the government of tlie Agow Geesh, tlie district in 
which the fountains are situated. But this was not 
enough: our traveller wanted guides; and with these, 
likewise, Fazil took care to supply him. “ Hear me,” 
says he; “ you see those seven people” (our traveller 
never sawmore ill-looking fellows in his life ),—“ these are 
all leaders and chiefs of the Galla, savages if you please; 
they are all your bretliren ; you may go through their 
country as if it were your own, without a man hurting 
you.” He then spoke to them in GaUa, and they aU 
answered by a wild howl, and struck themselves upon 
the breast as if assenting. Still further, Fazil gave him 
his horse bridled and saddled, which he was to drive 
before him as a sort of passport; for the Galla tribe pay 
the same respect to the chief’s horse as to the chief 
himself. 
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Thus completely provided for his journey, Bruce at 
l^^th reached the Nile at a place where it was only 
260 feet broad. He was pleased to find that the Agows, 
who dwelt upon its banks, still venerated the divinity of 
the river; they would not allow the party to ride across it 
on their mules, and even insisted on their taking off 
their shoes. Our traveller, after being long thwarted in 
his desire to reach the fountains of the river, by the per¬ 
verseness of his Galla guides, at length succeeded in his 
object. When the spot was pointed out to him where 
the sources of the river were to be found, he ran down 
in breathless haste till he reached an island of green turf, 
in the form of an altar, and apparently the work of art: 
where he stood enraptured over the principal fountain 
that rises in the middle of it. He describes, with more 
than usual pomj), the exultation and triumph of his 
feelings at this moment, “ when he stood on that spot 
which had baffled the genius, industry, and enquiry of 
both ancients and moderns, for the course of near 3000 
years. Kings had attempted this discovery at the head of 
armies ; and each expedition was distinguished from the 
preceding only by the difference of the numbers who 
perished in it, and agreed only in the disappointment 
which uniformly, and witliout exception, followed them 
all. Fame, riches, and honour, had been held out, for 
a series of ages, to every individual of those myriads 
whom these princes commanded, without having pro¬ 
duced one man capable of gratifying the curiosity of his 
sovereign, or wiping off this stain upon the enterprise 
and abilities of mankind, or adding this desideratum, for 
the encouragement of geography.” 

While our traveller gave way to his enthusiastic 
feelings, and endeavoured to engage the sympathy of 
Strates his Greek servant, some peasants observing from 
a distance die gestures and grimaces of the latter, were 
informed by Woldo, the Galla guide, that the man had 
been bitten by a mad dog, and was out of his senses. 
They replied, that he would be infallibly cured by the 
Nile j but that the custom, after meeting with such a 
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misfortune, was to drink the water fasting. 'J'his re¬ 
medy for hydrophobia originated jnobably in the lively, 
fancy of Bruce himself. 

Ho enters into a minute description of the three foun¬ 
tains which constitute what he is pleased to call the 
sources of the Nile. They were regariled by the Agows, 
the inhabitants of the district, with a veneration equal 
to that felt by the English traveller. Tliey tuntually 
sacrifice a black heifer at tin? princijial fountain ; and 
having carefully waslied it with the water of the river, 
distribute it in stateil portions to the heads of the clans, 
who, liaving made an end of their feast, collect the 
bones together, and burn them to ashes. 'I’hey always 
lay aside their shoes or sandals on apj)roaching the bog 
where the Nile rises ; nor do they use the water of that 
sacred river to wash themselves, or their clothes, but 
repair for that purpose to a little stream that joins the 
Nile low'er down. Our traveller ascertained, by astro¬ 
nomical observations, the jtrecise situation of these foun¬ 
tains ; and from obscrvtitions with a barometer he was 
led to conclude that the plain in which they arc situated 
is more than two miles above the level of the sea. 

The grand object of our traveller’s aird)ition being 
thus attained, he began to think of his return home ; but 
the intestine divisions of the country for some time 
threw impediments in the way of his departure. He 
at length, however, set out to reach Egypt by way of 
Sennaar and througb the deserts of Nubia. 'I'liis dan¬ 
gerous journey occupied him eleven months; but with 
his arrival at Syene in Egypt his troubles were at an 
end ; and on the 1 Oth of January, 1 773, he reached 
Grand Cairo, whence he had no difficulty in returning 
home. 

Bruce has the merit of being among the first to make 
a long and perilous journey, at his own exj)cnse, merely 
for the purpose of discovery. He again recalled to 
notice the long agitated question of the sources of the 
Nile; but on the first publication of his travels his 
credit was violently assailed, and it was not perfectly re- 
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established until his narrative was confirmed in all ma¬ 
terial points by the testimony of more recent travellers, 
particularly lord Valentia and Mr. Salt. If it be admitted 
that Bruce in no instance amuses his reader with mere 
inventions, it must, on the other hand, be allowed that 
he writes with a levity and a tone of bravado which 
operate much to his disadvanta};e. In every ])age of his 
volumes he shines as a hero ; and, by Ids total want of 
sobriety, he gradually and inevitably alienates the con¬ 
fidence of his reatlor. His great boast was, that he had 
discovered the sources of Ihe Nile; but he disingenu¬ 
ously conceals from his reader that the Nile, whose 
sources had been in all ages an object of curiosity, was 
the Jiii/ir ii AIjiaiJ, or Mobile Biver, flowing from the 
west. lie admits, in the course of the narrative, that 
this river far exceeds in magnitude the Balir el Aseryiie, 
or Blue Biver, which ilescends from Abyssinia, and 
whose fountains be had explored. He also endeavoured 
to conceal from the public, and even from himself, the 
fact, that the sources of the Bahr el Azergue had been 
formerly visited by the Portuguese traveller, Payz, who 
describes the mountains of Geesh, the ceremony of sa¬ 
crificing a cow to the river, and the cataract of Alata, 
nearly in the same terms as Bruce himself. He in¬ 
dulges, also, in the same expressions of exultation in 
having discovered what eluded the search of so many 
heroes of antiquity. Thus Bruce, though he did not 
deceive the world as to matter of fact when he stated 
that he had visited the sources of the Nile, yet was 
guilty of dealing dishonestly with the (question, and of 
jmrposely concealing whatever might lessen the brilliancy 
of his achievement. 
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park’s TRAVERS. 

THE AFiaCAN ARSOCIATIOV, — LEDYARl). — I.UCAS. —HOVaHTOK. 
-—MUNGO I'AUK ENGAGED TO TKAVEL TO THE N'lGEIl. —■ HIS 

llECEPTJOS rUOM THE KING OF UONDOU. -OWUGEl) TO PKE- 

SENT Ills COAT. — INTEKVIKVV WITH THE KINg’s WIVES,— 
KINDNESS AND GAIETY OF THE NEGROES. — ACCOITNT OF THE 

LOTUS. -MR. PARK TAKEN BY THE MOORS. — HIS SUFFERINGS 

AND ESCAPK, - IILS JOURNEY TIJROUGII THE DESERT. -FIRST 

VIEW OF THE NIGER. — SEGO. -SONG OF THE NEGRO WOMEN. 

— BAMBARA. — VEGETABLE BUTTER. — MR. PARK OBLIGED TO 

TRAVEL ON FOOT. — HIS ARRIVAL AT SILLA. — INFORMATION 
RESPECTING THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE INTJ:R10K. -HE IS OB¬ 
LIGED TO RF.TURN. — HIS DISTRESS. -JOINS A KAFILA. — 

RETURNS TO THE COAST. — HIS SPECULATIONS RESPECTING THE 
OUTLET OF the: MGER. -PROCEEDS ON HIS SECOND JOURNEY. 

— THE EXPEDITION NEARLY ROUTED BY BEES. — GOLD PITS. 

— SICKNESS ATTENDING THE RAINY SEASON.—THE EXPEDITION 

EMBARKS ON THE MGER.-IIECEPTIOV IN BAMBARA. —PARK 

BUILDS A BOAT AT SANSANDING. — STATE OF THE EXPEDITION. 

— THEY PROCEED DOWN THE RIVER. — THEIR FATE. 

The close of the eighteenth century was distinguished 
for an cxtraorilinary ardour in the pursuit of geogra¬ 
phical discoveries. Navigation had assumed a boldness 
which naturally gave an impulse to geographical en¬ 
quiries ; and while our ships visited the remotest parts 
of the globe, it seemed disgraceful diat we should still 
remain in ignorance of the interior of Africa. To promote 
discovery in this quarter, a society was formed in 1778, 
and named the African Association. Its object was to 
employ persons of enterprise and intelligence to explore 
those unknown countries; supplying them with funds, 
and directing the movements in such a way as to lead 
to the most advantageous results. With the formation 
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of this society begins a new era in the history of African 
discovery. 

The first person despatched by the Association was 
Ledyard, who had attempted, as before noticed, to 
travel over land to Kaintschatka with the intention 
of proceeding across the American continent to the 
United States. He arrived at Cairo in August, 1778, 
and emjdoyed liimself for some time in collecting in¬ 
formation from the dealers in the slave-markets at Cairo, 
and in making himself acquainted with the manners of 
the people. He was ready to proceed by a caravan to 
Sennaar, whence lie intended to go westward towards 
the Niger, when he was seized with a bilious complaint, 
which terminated his life. 

Mr. Lucas, the next person employed by the African 
Association, had resided sixteen years in Morocco, where 
he acquired a perfect knowledge of the Arabic language. 
The offer of his services being accepted by the Associ¬ 
ation, he left Tripoli in February, 178J), with the caravan 
for Fezzan, situated in the heart of the great desert. 
Of its capital, Morzouk, he gave an excellent descrip¬ 
tion ; and obtained from the people much valuable 
information resjiecting the country beyond the desert. 

'J'he difficulties attending the journey across the 
Sahara drew the attention of the Association to the po¬ 
pulous districts along the Gambia, by which it was 
justly supposed that the country of the Niger might be 
reached by a shorter route. In 1791 j major Houghton 
proceeded through the Mandingo country to Bambook. 
From this place he set forward to pursue his route 
to Tomhuctoo ; but at Jarra, or Yarba, he was robbed 
and murdered by the Moors, or, according to other 
accounts, died of a dysentery. 

The failures of Ledyard and Houghton did not dis¬ 
courage the African Association, nor did they meet with 
any difficulty in finding persons sufficiently animated 
with the spirit of enterprise to engage in the undertaking. 
Surrounded as it was by manifest danger, Mr. Mungo 
Park, a native of Scotland, who had paid a visit to the 
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East Indies, and was inflamed with the desire of ex¬ 
ploring unknown countries, voluntarily offered himself 
to the Association ; and they, finding him to possess the 
requisite courage,snid intelligence, readily embraced his 
offer. ■ • 

On the 21st of .Tune, 17.95, IMr. Park .arrived at Jil- 
lifree, on the northern bank of the Gambia ; and then 
proceeded to Pisania, where he resided for some time in 
the house of Ur. Laidley, employing himself in the 
study of the Mandingo language, in learning the pro¬ 
ductions and customs of the country, and in endeavour¬ 
ing to collect information respecting the geography of 
the interior from the negi-o merchants, who, jierhaps 
from commercial jealousy, were all averse to his pro¬ 
posed journey. On the 2d of December he set forward, 
attended by two negro servants, l)emba,a s])rightly youth, 
acquainted with some of the languages of the interior, 
and .Tohnson, who had been a slave at Jamaica, where 
he had learned the English language. He was accom¬ 
panied, likewise, hy two black or slave merchant.s, 

and two negroes: one of them a blacksmith, who had 
been some years employed by Ur. Laidley, and was now 
about to return to his native country. All these attend¬ 
ants looked up to him with respect, and relieved the 
fatigue of the journey by their cheerfulness and good 
humour. The negroes travelled on foot, driving their 
asses before them. Mr. Park rode a small but hardy 
and spirited horse : his baggage consisted of provisions 
for two days; a small assortment of beads, amber and 
tobacco, for the [mrehase of a fresh supjdy; a few* 
changes of linen, and other necessary apparel, an um¬ 
brella, a pocket sexant, a compass, and a thermometer, 
with two pairs of pistols, and two fowling-pieces. 

In three days the travellers arrived at Medina, the 
capital of IPoolli ; a town of 1000 houses, surrounded 
with a wall of clay, and a fence of sharpened stakes and 
prickly bushes. The aged king gave Mr. Park a kind 
reception, but warned him not to persist in the prose¬ 
cution of so dangerous a journey. Here Mr. Park hired 
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three elephant hunters to accompany him as guides 
^irough the wilderness that extends from Woolli to the 
frontiers of Bondou. When he arrived at Fatteconda, 
the capital of that kingdom, he jWas obliged immedi¬ 
ately to repair to the ])rcsence of the king. Dreading 
the well known rapacity of this prince, Park took with 
him one canister of gunpowder, some amber, tobacco, 
and his umbrella, as jnesents ; anti put on his new blue 
coat, in order to preserve it. The king, who supposed 
that all white men are merchants, was surjtrised to hear 
that Mr. I’ark did not wish to purchase any slaves or 
gold: he could not he brought to comprehend that he 
travelletl from motives of curiosity. ’I'he ])resents gave 
him much pleasure; and particularly the umbrella, 
which his majesty repeatedly ftirled and unfurled, to 
the great admiration of his attendants, lie commenced 
a long oration in praise of white men, e.vtolling their 
great riches and humanity ; and he then proceeded to a 
very pointed eulogium on j\Ir. Park’s blue coat, not for¬ 
getting the yellow buttons, which had particularly 
caught his fancy ; and he hinted that, if it were given to 
him, he would wear it on all public occasions, and 
inform all the world of the donor’s generosity. Park 
felt that this request was equivalent to a command, and 
sorrowfully laid his new blue coat at the feet of the king, 
who, in gratitude, furnished him with provisions, and 
exempted him from duty at the custom-house. 

The next morning Mr. Park was informed that the 
king’s wives wdshed to see him. “ I had no sooner 
entered," he says, “ the court appropriated to the ladies, 
than the whole seraglio surrounded me; some begging 
for physic, and some for amber, and all of them desirous 
of trying that great African specific, blood-letting. 
They were ten or twelve in number, most of them 
young and handsome, and wearing on their heads orna¬ 
ments of gold and beads of amber. They rallied me 
with a good deal of gaiety on different subjects, particu¬ 
larly on the whiteness of my skin, and the prominency 
of my nose. They insisted that both were artificial: — 
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the first, they said, was jiroduced when I was an infant, 
by dipping me in milk ; and they insisted tliat my nose 
had been pinched every day till it had acquired its pre¬ 
sent unsightly and unnatural conformation. On my 
part, without dis^ting my own deformity, 1 paid them 
many compliments on African beauty. I praised the 
glossy jet of their skins, and the lovely depression of 
their noses; but they said that flattery, or, as tlicy em¬ 
phatically termed it, ‘ honey raoutli,’ was not esteemed 
in Bondou. In return, however, for my company, or my 
compliments, to which they seemed not so insensible 
as they affected to be, they presented me with a jar of 
honey, and some fish, which were sent to my lodging.” 

On leaving Fatteconda, the road lay through a coun¬ 
try so much infested with robbers that it was thought 
expedient to travel through it by night. Not a word 
was uttered during this part of the journey ; the howl¬ 
ing of wild beasts alone disturbed the deep solitude of 
the forest. Wolves and hyenas were seen gliding like 
shadow's from one thicket to anotlier. At Joag, the 
next town he arrived at, Mr. Park was plundered of a 
large share of his property by the doofi/ or magistrate 
of the place. As he was sitting here, listlessly chewing 
straws, an old female slave asked him, as she passed by, 
whether he had got his dinner : he made no reply, not 
understanding the drift of her question ; but when his 
boy answered that the king’s officers had robted him of 
all his money, the kind-hearted slave took her basket 
from her head, and presented him with some handfuls 
of ground nuts. The next morning our traveller left 
Joag in company with the nephew of the king of 
Kasson, who offered to conduct him to the latter place. 
In the evening he reached Samee, on the banks of the 
Senegal, which is here a beautiful but shallow stream 
running over a bed of sand and gravel. 

As the party approached Jumbo, the native town of 
the blacksmith who accompanied Mr. Park, a number 
of the inhabitants came out to meet their country¬ 
man, whom they conducted into the. town with songs 
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and dances. A minstrel who beaded the procession, 
CJjtolled in extemporaneous verse the virtues of the 
blacksmith, and exhortetl his friends to give him a 
sumptuous feast. The affectionate joy with which the 
negro was welcomed home by his friends highly in¬ 
terested Mr. Park, who retired a little from the crowd 
to observe their movements. The blacksmith then went 
on to relate his adventures, making frequent mention of 
the kindness of the white man ; and at the conclusion 
of his story he pointed to. Mr. Park, and exclaimed, 
“ See him sitting there! ” The eyes of all were now 
turned upon the stranger, whom tliey viewed with sur¬ 
prise, not wholly free from apprehension ; but the 
blacksmith assured them that he was quite inoffensive ; 
and our traveller spent a whole day with these worthy 
people in feasting and merriment. 

Mr. Park was favourably received by the king of 
Kasson, who furnished him with a guide to Kemmoo, 
the capital of Kaarta. The direct road to this place 
was now rendered impracticable by the wars which de¬ 
solated the interior ; so Mr. Park had no alternative hut 
to take the circuitous route through the Moorish king¬ 
dom of Ludamar. At the commencement of this jour¬ 
ney, he saw, for the first time, the j)eopie gathering 
tonthefongx, the fruit of the rhamriun lotus. They are 
small farinaceous berries, of a yellow colour and deli¬ 
cious taste. The natives convert them into a sort of 
bread, by exposing them for some days to the sun, and 
afterwards pounding them gently in a wooden mortar, 
until the farinaceous part of the berry is separated from 
the stone. This meal is then mixed with a little 
water, and formed into cakes, which, when dried in tlie 
sun, resemble in colour and flavour the sweetest ginger¬ 
bread. This shrub is found on the northern coast of 
Barbary ; and there can be little doubt that it was the 
food of the lotophagi of antiquity. 

From Jarra, or Yarba, Mr. Park despatched aU his 
papers by his servant, Johnson, to the Gambia, and 
proceeded on his journey to the Moorish town of Be- 

VOL. III. z 
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nowM. He found it to consist of a great number of 
tents, scattered irregularly over a large extent of ground, 
«and divided by herds of camels, cattle, and goats. 
From the Moo^CdiS experienced the most brutal treat¬ 
ment. The chiefj an old sullen Arab, surveyed him 
with attention, but scorned to speak to him. The ladies 
were far more inquisitive : they asked a thousand ques¬ 
tions ; searched his pockets, opened his waistcoat to exa¬ 
mine the whiteness of his skin; and even counted his 
toes and fingers, as if they iloubted whether he was 
a human being. Mr. I’ark was lodged in the same 
hut with a wild hog, placed there on purpose to annoy 
the Christian. His elothes, instruments, and every thing 
that belongeil to him, were taken possession of by Ali, tlie 
Moorish chief, whose superstitious fears, however, were 
awakened, when he observed that the magnetic neetlle 
always pointed to the Great Desert. To explain this 
phenomenon, Mr. Park informed him that his mother 
resided far beyond the sands of Sahara, and that while 
she was alive the piece of iron would always point that 
way, and serve as a guide to conduct him to her ; and 
that if she were dead it would point to her grave. The 
Moor was now doubly astonished ; and after viewing the 
compass a long time with attention, he returned it to the 
owner, afraid of keeping in his possession so dangerous 
an instrument. 

The sufferings of our traveller continued without alle¬ 
viation, until he was introduced by Ali to Fatima his 
queen. She was an Arab woman, with long black 
hair, and remarkably corpulent. Though shocked at 
first at the sight of a Christian, she soon took pleasure 
in his intelligence, and contributed not a little, by her 
humanity, to mitigate the hardships of his slavery. 
Through her interest Mr. Park was permitted to accom¬ 
pany Ali in a journey which he made to Jana. While 
he remained there, the king of Kaarta approached with 
an army to punish the rebellious inhabitants, who 
took to flight in the utmost confusion ; and Park at the 
same time contrived to escape from the Moors. No- 
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thing could exceed his joy when he found himself in 
the wilderness, beyond the reach of his pursuers. He 
was without food, and knew not where to find water: 
but these miseries seemed light in comparison with those 
from which he had escaped. He proceeded east-south¬ 
east through the forest; but excessive thirst and fatigue 
at length overcame him, and he fell down on the sand 
in a state of insensibility. Towards evening a violent 
shower of rain gave him some relief ; and in a negro 
village at which he arrived, the charity of an old woman 
supplied him with a good 'meal. He soon after entered 
the kingdom of Bambara: the people mistook him for a 
Moor, and seeing him in such a miserable plight, and 
driving his horse before him (for the poor animal was 
no longer able to carry him), asked him in ridicule whe¬ 
ther he was come from Mecca. 

He travelled in company with a jtarty of fugitive 
Kaartans, expecting every moment to see the Niger: at 
length one of the negroes called out Geo-uffilli! see the 
water! and he then beheld, with infinite ])leasure, the 
great object of his mission, the long-sought Niger, glit¬ 
tering in the morning’s sun, as broad as the 'rhames at 
Westminster, and flowing slowly to the eastward. “ 1 
hastened,” be says, “ to the brink, and, having drank of 
tlie water, lifted up my fervent thanks in prayer to the 
great Ruler of all things, for having thus far crowned 
my endeavours with success.” Sego, the capital of 
Bambara, at which he was now arrived, was an extensive 
city of 30,000 inhabitants; the houses were built of 
clay, some of them with two stories, and many of them 
whitewashed; the numerous canoes upon the river and 
the bustle of the population gave the place an air of 
civilisation that our traveller did not exp e tt' t o find in 
the heart of Africa. While he was waiting for an op¬ 
portunity to cross the river, he received a message from 
the king desiring him to desist from tlie attempt, and re¬ 
fusing to see him until he knew what brought him into 
the country. The messenger likewise advised Mr. Park 
to seek a lodging in an adjoining village, which he 
z 2 
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pointed out ; but here our poor traveller found, to his 
great mortification, that no one would admit him into 
his house: he was regarded with astonishment and fear, 
and was oblige(|; to*sit all day in the shade of a tree 
without tasting fdod. He feared also that he should be 
obliged to spend the night in the open air, though the 
neighbourhood was infested with wild beasts. The manner 
in which he was relieved from this distressing situation 
is related by him in the following words:— 

“ About sunset, as I was preparing to pass the night 
in this manner (in the branches of a tree), and had 
turned my horse loose that he might graze at liberty, a 
woman returning from the labours of the field stopped 
to observe me; and, perceiving that I was weary and 
dejected, enquired into my situation, which I briefly 
explained to her; whereupon, with looks of great com¬ 
passion, she took up iny saddle and bridle, and told me 
to follow her. Having conducted me into her hut, she 
lighted a lamp, spread a mat on the floor, and told me I 
might remain there for the night. Finding that I was 
very hungry, she said she would procure me something 
to eat; she accordingly went out, and returned in a 
short time with a very fine fish, which, having caused 
to be half-broiled upon some embers, she gave me for 
supper. The rights of hospitality being thus performed 
towards a stranger in distress, my worthy benefactress, 
pointing to the mat, and telling me that I might sleep 
there without apprehension, called to the female part of 
her family, who had stood gazing on me all the while 
in fixed astonishment, to resume their task of spinning 
cotton, in which they continued to employ themselves 
great part of the night. They lightened their labour 
by songs, one of which was composed extempore, for I 
was myself the subject of it. It was sung by one of the 
young women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. The 
air was sweet and plaintive, and the words literally 
translated were tliese:— 

‘ The winds roared, and the rains fell. The poor 
white man, faint and weary, came and sat under our tree. 
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He has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind 
ids corn. Chorus. Let us pity the white man, no 
mother has he,”’ &c. &c. The on^y recompense Mr. 
Park could offer to this charitable wopfa^at his departure 
next morning, was four brass buttons off’ his waistcoat. 

'I’he king of Bambara refused to admit Mr. Park to a 
personal interview, perhaps from a fear that by so doing 
he might embroil himself with the Moors : he ordered 
him to depart from Sego, but at the same time sent him 
5000 cowries (equal to about one pound sterling), wish¬ 
ing, as he said, to relieve a white man in distress. The 
negro inhabitants of this country appear to be a kmd- 
hearted, hospitable, and communicative race; security 
and good government are alone required to raise them 
into civilisation, 'rhe large town of Kabba, at which 
Mr. Park next arrived, was situated in the midst of a 
beautiful and highly cultivated country, bearing some 
resemblance to tlie midland counties of England : here 
the people were all employed in collecting the fruit of 
the shea tree, from which they prepare their vegetable 
butter. The shea tree very much resembles the Ame¬ 
rican oak, and the fruit is not unlike the Spanish olive. 
The butter produced from the kernel, “ besides tlie ad¬ 
vantage,” says Mr. I’ark, “ of its keeping die whole 
year without salt, is whiter, firmer, and to my palate 
of a richer flavour, than the best butter I ever tasted 
made from cow’s milk.” 'riiis commodity, which is 
produced in great abundance in Bambara, is die chief 
article of their inland commerce. 

Pursuing hie journey from this place through nu¬ 
merous villages inhabited by fishermen, he arrived at the 
populous town of Sansanding, a place of considerable 
trade, and much resorted to by the Moors, who treated 
our poor traveller with their usual insolence and brutality. 
He saw on the river here several large canoes loaded 
with merchandise, and covered over with mats. The 
kindness of his negro landlord compensated in some 
measure the insults of the Moors ; the hospitable negro 
desired no better payment than a mpbie or charm: “If 
z 3 
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a Moor’s sapliie is good,” said he, “ a white man’s mnst 
needs be better.” Mr. Park assented to his request, and 
wrote for him tlia Lord’s Prayer on 9 thin piece of 
board. X®' 

Beyond this jrfSce part of the journey lay through a 
plain infested with wild beasts; and the sight of some 
large lions crouching among the bushes, filled our tra¬ 
veller with dismay ; but this anxiety and alarm gave 
way to feelings of calm delight at the sight of Modiboo, 
a beauteous village on the banks of the Niger. The 
river is here of a majestic breadth, encompassing numer¬ 
ous green islands, the peaceful retreat of Foulahs, whose 
cattle are secured hy their situation from the depre¬ 
dations of wild beasts; and the view is altogether one 
of the most enchanting in the world. Having spent the 
night here, Mr. Park proceeded in the morning on his 
journey to Kea, being by this time robbed of all his clothes 
save what he carried on him, and these were now worn 
to rags. He was sick and weary; and while he was little 
able to walk, his horse was still less able to carry him. 
About six miles beyond Modiboo the poor animal fell 
from weakness, and it was found impossible to set him 
on his legs again. “ 1 sat down for some time,” says 
Mr. Park, “beside this worn-out associate of my adven¬ 
tures ; but finding him still unable to rise, I took off the 
saddle and bridle, and placed a quantity of grass before 
him. 1 surveyed the poor animal as he lay panting on 
the ground, with sympathetic emotion; for 1 could not 
suppress the sad apprehension that I should, myself, in 
a short time, lie down and perish in the same manner, of 
fatigue and hunger. With this foreboding I left my poor 
horse.” At Kea, a fishing village, he experienced a surly 
reception from the dooty or chief magistrate; but he 
luckily met with a fisherman, who consented to carry hitn 
down the river in his canoe. Towards evening he arrived 
at Silla, a large town on the southern bank, where he was 
surrounded till dark by crowds of wondering negroes. 
Here he had a slight, attack of fever; and when he con- 
■ sidered that he was ])ennyless, ill . clad, exposed to the 
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insults of die Moors, and that he had a journey of 
njany hundred miles to perform on foot, in order to reach 
the Gambia, hi^ heart sank within him, and he almost 
despaired of ever being able to effect'Tiia return j but he 
determined at all events to proceed n<»;*farther eastward. 
He endeavoured, therefore, to collect from the negro 
traders what information he couhl, respecting the coun¬ 
tries farther down the river. From them he learned 
that two days’journey from Silla is the town of Jenng, 
standing on an island in the Niger, and containing more 
inhabitants than Sego. At die distance of two days 
more, the river spreads into a great lake called Dihbie, or 
the Dark Lake, so large that canoes, in crossing it from 
west to east, lose sight of land for one whole day. In 
issuing from this lake the river divides itself into several 
branches; the two chief of which, after encircling a 
great island called Jinbala, meet again at Kabra, the 
jiort of Tombuctoo, from which it is one day’s journey 
distant. The whole distance by land from Jenne to 
Tombuctoo is ten days’ journey. 

From the information which Mr. Park received, it 
would appear that 'Pombuctoo is a Moorish city; but he 
learned that Houssa, the capital of the kingdom of the 
same name, situated farther to die eastward, was larger 
and more populous than Tombuctoo: there, also, the 
government was in the hands of the Moors. None of 
the merchants whom he consulted could give him any 
account of die termination of the Niger. They described 
its great length in vague and hyperbolic terms, saying 
they believed “ it ran to the world’s end.” 

On his return from Silla, Mr. Park had the good for¬ 
tune to recover his horse; but the diificuldes that awaited 
him on his journey back were far greater dian he had 
anticipated. 'Phe motives of his journey became more 
suspectedi. He was obliged to avoid Sego, and prosecute 
his journey along the banks of the Niger; often obliged 
to wade through deep marshes, with litde food, and in 
constant apprehension from wild beasts. At Wonda he 
lay for several days in a fever, occasioned by fatigue, 
z 4 
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anxiety, exposure to the night air, with little food, and 
almost without clothes. On leaving this place, he rejwd 
the lukewarm kindness of his landlord by presenting him 
witli his horse.. ’''I'he country he afterwards passed 
through suffered 'Severely from famine, and he wholly 
depended for subsistence on the charity of the negroes, 
who were themselves nearly starving. At length he 
joined a kahla, or caravan of slaves, proceeding to the 
Gambia, and the slatee, or s^ve merchant, willingly 
agreed to provide for him during the journey, on con¬ 
dition of receiving a suitable reward when they reached 
the coast. Among the slaves he recognised a man whose 
hosj)itality he had exiterienced at Karankalla. The poor 
negro observed, w'ith a sigh, “The irons were not then upon 
my legs.” On the 5th of June, Mr. Park arrived at 
Jindey, where he had parted from Dr. Laidley eighteen 
months before. 

The sufferings which Mr. Park had experienced in his 
former journey did not at all shake his courage, or in¬ 
duce him to shrink from the dangers of African discovery. 
After his return to England, he became acquainted with 
a gentleman who had often visited, as a trader, the mouth 
of the river Congo, and the coasts in its vicinity. They 
were mutually pleased at each other’s discoveries; and, 
while each speculated on the great river he had seen, their 
views gradually came to coalesce, so that they at length 
arrived at the conclusion that the Niger, after a circuitous 
course through central Africa, discharges itself into the 
sea by the channel of the Congo. This supposition 
formed the basis of the plan of operations which Mr. 
Park proposed to follow, when, in 1804, he was appointed 
by government to commarnL a new expedition to explore 
the course of the Niger. He proposed to enter Uambara 
by his former route. There he was to construct two 
boats forty feet long and eight feet broad, with which he 
was to navigate down to Wangara, and thence reach the 
sea by Congo. He required, in order to carry his plan 
into execution, thirty-six Europeans, of whom six should 
be artificers and Uie rest soldiers; asses, to convey the 
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baggage; tools, for constructing the boats; besides mer¬ 
chandise, and numerous articles to distribute in presents 
or for trade. Government liberally granted him all 
tliat he demanded, and an ample remuneration was 
secured to him in case of his ultimate success. 

Mr. Park arrived at Goree on the 28th of March, 
1805 ; and some time being employed in preparations, 
he began his journey from Pisania, on the Gambia, on 
the 27th of April. To his impatience in thus setting 
forward on so arduous an undertaking at the commence¬ 
ment of the wet season,‘may, in a great measure, be 
ascribed his subsequent misfortunes, and the total failure 
of the expedition. In passing through the wilderness 
of Tenda, the people unfortunately disturbed a large 
swarm of bees, which, issuing forth, put their assailants 
completely to the rout. In the confusion which en¬ 
sued, the tire sjiread through the dry grass, and threat¬ 
ened to consume the baggage ; so that for half an hour 
the expedition appeared terminated by the attack of the 
bees. Some of the cattle died from the stings, and 
none escapetl unhurt. On the 8 th of June they expe¬ 
rienced the first tornado, the usual forerunner of the 
periodical rains; and with this visitation began their 
train of sorrows. The ground was now covered with 
water, the heat intolerable; and on the third day after 
the commencement of tlie rains, twelve men were on 
tile sick list. 'I'he negroes, hearing that the white pien 
who passed through their country were sickly and dis¬ 
tressed, and that they carried with them immense riches, 
which they were unable to defend, lost no opportunity 
of trying to despoil them. In the mountainous country 
of Konkodoo, Mr. Park had the opportunity of visiting 
several gold pits, and of observing the way in which 
the natives collect and prepare that precious metal. 
The country was richly cultivated, and the most 
picturesque he had ever seen; but the beauty of the 
landscape could not win his mind from dwelling on 
the state of the expedition, which was now melancholy 
in the extreme. Half of the men were sick, and lay 
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down on the road, refusing to proceed. The natives, 
seeing their weakness, grew more bold and daring. As 
the party proceeded, every day added to their distress. 
Mr. Park Iiimself was afflicted with a fever ; but in the 
midst of all these^ sufferings his enthusiasm still sup¬ 
ported him ; and when, on the ;l7th of .luly, he had 
a distant view of the mountains to the south-east, 
“ the certainty that the Niger washed the southern base 
of these mountains made him forget his fever, and he 
thought of nothing but how to climh over their hlue 
summits.” Near this place died the last of the forty 
asses which they had brought with them from the coast. 
Every day some of the men were either buried or aban¬ 
doned. On the 19 th of August, Mr. Park reached the 
summit of the mountain ridge which separates tlte Niger 
from the remote branches of the Senegal; and from the 
brow of the hill " he once more saw the Niger rolling 
its immense stream along the plain.” Hut the joy that 
he might have derived from this prospect was marred 
by the most melancholy reflections. Of thirty-eight 
men who had accompanied him from the Gambia, only 
seven remained; all sick, and almost all despairing of 
recovery. He hired a canoe to carry him down the 
river, which ivas from one to two miles broad, and 
flowing at the rate of five knots an hour. The Niger 
is here called by the natives the Jotiha or Great River. 
Apprehensions w'ere for some time entertained lest'^they 
should not be permitted to pass through the kingdom of 
Barabara. The natives, it appeared, were unable to com¬ 
prehend the motives of those dangerous journeys, and 
viewed them with suspicion ; but Park, by an inge¬ 
nious address, completely removed the scruples of the 
king’s prime minister. “ You know,” he said, “ that 
the white people are a trading people, and that all the 
articles of value which the Moors and the people of 
:Jkiii^ bring to Sego are made by us. If you speak of 
a good gun ; who made it ? The white people. We 
sell them to the Moors; the Moors bring them to 
Tombuctoo, where they sell them at a higher rate: 
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the people of Tombuctoo sell them to the people 
pf Jenn^ at a still higher price; and the people 
of Jeiine sell them to you.” These arguments, se¬ 
conded by a splendid present of two double-barrelled 
guns, and some other articles, secured our travellers the 
favour of the court, and permission to build a boat at 
Sansanding. Three old canoes were patched together, 
so as to form a boat of about forty feet long and six 
broad, which was named Nin Majustys Sc/worier the 
Joliha. Before the boat was finished, however. Park 
met with a severe blow in the death of his relation and 
companion. Dr. Anderson. Tliis, he says, was the first 
event during the journey which threw the smallest 
gloom over his mind. “ lie then felt himself left a 
second time lonely and friendless amidst the wilds of 
Africa.” 

On the 17th of November, ISO.'i, this adventurous tra¬ 
veller left Sansanding on his voyage down the river. His 
party was now reduced to four Europeans besides him¬ 
self, lieutenant Martin and three soldiers, one of whom 
was in a state of derangement. Isaaco, his negro attend¬ 
ant, brought back his letters and journal to the Gambia, 
but no further intelligence was received of himself. 

From the information collected by captain Clapperton, 
it appears that Park and his companions descended the 
river from Tombuctoo to a town called BOussa. The 
sultan of Youri, to whom they sent presents from this 
place, offered to supply tliera with guides to conduct 
them through the rocks which impede the navigation of 
the river a little below the town ; but they, instead of 
paying attention to this offer, set off' at night, and the 
boats soon after struck on the rocks. The people on both 
sides of the river began to assail them with arrows, and the 
two white men jumped into the water and were drowned. 
Some books and papers, according to the same account, 
remained in the boat; and one of the books was said to 
be still in the possession of tlie sultan of Youri. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

DENHAM AND CLAPPEBTOn’s TRAVELS. 

HORSEMAN N. Ills FATE,—ADAMS VISITS TOMBUCTOO. DOUBTS 

AS TO ms JOUHNEY. -EXPEDITION OP CAPTAIN TlIClvKY. — 

ARRIVAL AT THE CONGO. -THE CATARACT OF YELI.AI.A. — 

APPEARANCE OF THE RIVER. -FATAL TERMINATION OF THE 

EXPEDITION. -JOURNEYS OF MAJOR I’EDDIE; CAPTAIN CAMP» 

BELL; MR. RITCUIK.-THEIR UNHAPPY RESULTS. -DEN¬ 
HAM AND CLAPl’ERTON CROSS THE GREAT DESERT. - LAKE 

TSHAD. -ARRIVAL AT KOUKA. -THE SHEIKH UL KANF.MY.- 

EXPEDITION TO MAKDAKA.-ANGORNOIJ. -DEATH OF LIEU¬ 
TENANT TOOLE. — CLAPPERTON GOES TO KANO. -APPEARANCE 

or THE COUNTRY. — ARRIVAL AT SO(!KATOO. -THE SULTAN 

BELLO. — HIS SUSPICIONS OF THE ENGLISH.—IIIS PKO.MISES.— 

UIS MAP OF THE NIGER.-INFORMATION RESPECTING PARK.— 

RETURN OP DENHAM AND CLAPPERTON. -DEATH OF MU. TVR-’ 

WHIT. - CLAPPKRTOn’s SECOND JOURNEY. — HE REACHES 

SOCKATOO FROM BENIN. — ILI. RECEIVED.-HIS DEATH.-RE¬ 

SULTS OF HIS TRAVELS. — MAJOR LAING REACHES TOMBUCTOO 

—•A.SSSASSINATEI). TRAVELS OF CAILLIE. HIS ACCOUNT OF 

TOMBUCTOO, 

The calamitous termination of Park's second journey 
might have been thought sufficient to damp tlie ardour 
of even the most enterprising; but the impulse of curio¬ 
sity, and the encouragement of hope, still prompted many 
to face the dangers of a tropical climate, and of a jour¬ 
ney through suspicious and bigotted nations. In 1798, 
Frederick Hornemann, a German of good education, was 
engageil by the African Association to attempt to pene¬ 
trate to the Niger from the eastward. In September of 
that year he joined the caravan from Cairo to Fezzan. 
Of this ancient caravan route he has given an excellent 
description. From Morzouk he paid a short visit to 
Tripoli, and then returned to the capital of Fezzan, with 
the intention of pursuing his journey into the interior. 
But after his departure from Morzouk no further intel- 
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Hgence was received from him. Major Denham learned 
that he penetrated as far as Nyffe, on the Niger, where 
he died of sickness brought on by the climate. 

The great object of European research in the interior 
of Africa was first visited, in J811, by a seaman named 
Adams, who, being shipwrecked on the African coast, 
was taken prisoner by tlie Moors, and, after a variety_of 
adventures in his servitude, was at length carried [to 
Tombuctoo. He remained there for six months, when 
he was again carried across the desert by the Moors, and 
ransomed by the British consul at Mogadore. After re¬ 
siding some time in London, in a state of extreme po¬ 
verty, liis adventures reached the ears of a gentleman 
who took much interest in African affairs. Adams was 
then strictly examined as to what he had seen in the 
interior of Africa, and the result published. But the 
account which Adams gives of Tombuctoo did not satisfy 
the high expectations that were formed of that long sought 
city ; and doubts were thrown on the authenticity of his 
narrative. The objections raised to his story, however, 
are more specious than solid. His narrative begins in 
1810; whereas it is known that tlie shipwreck which 
threw liim on the coast of Africa did not take place till 
1811. This, however, is a mistake, and not a fiction; 
and docs not at .all affect the consistency of the remainder 
of his story. It is also said, tliat his shipmates have de¬ 
posed that he was never separated from them during hii 
captivity with the Moors: but in answer to this it may 
be said, that more confidence is due to a narrative the 
invention of which would suppose a considerable degree 
of knowledge and ability, dian to the depositions of sea¬ 
men, who, if called upon by either party to lend the aid 
of their testimony, would, under such circumstances, 
readily aver whatever they found agreeable. 

After the late war, when the British government made 
so many exertions to extend the circle of geographical 
knowledge, the grand object of reaching the interior of 
Africa was not overlooked. The persuasion which guided 
Park in his last expedition had not lost its influence, and 
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it was determined to proceed by exploring the river Congo 
from the sea as far as possible. For this purpose an 
expedition was despatched, in 1816’, under the command 
of captain Tuckey, a distinguished officer, who was ac¬ 
companied by Mr. Smith, an eminent botanist, and several 
other gentlemen of scientific abilities. The ships reached 
the mouth of the Congo in the beginning of July, and 
proceeded a little way up the river. It was found advis¬ 
able, from the strength of the current, to leave the ship, 
and to proceed uj) the river in the boats. When they 
had advanced about 150 miles from the mouth of tlie 
river, they arrived at the Yellala’s Wife, a cataract or 
rapid extending nearly across the river. The party were 
therefore obliged to leave the boats, and pursue their 
journey by land. A few miles farther on they found the 
Yellala, or Great Cataract, which is in reality only a 
rapid, but at the same time so violent as to put a stop 
to the navigation of the river. Near these rapids the 
Congo was extremely contracted in its channel, and did not 
appear to pour down a largo volume of water; but about 
twenty-four miles above Yellala it opened into a noble 
stream, sometimes three or four miles wide: the scenery 
on its banks being at the same time highly picturesque, 
and varied. But now, when a ray of success seemed to 
gleam on the expedition, their calamities commenced; 
one by one the party were attacked by fever, and obliged 
to proceed to the ship. They began their return, when 
they had advanced about 280 miles from the mouth of 
the river. “ Terrible march," exclaims captain Tuckey, 

“ worse to us than the retreat from Moscow 1 ” Mr Smith 
the botanist, Mr. Crauch the zoologist, Mr. Tudor the 
geologist, and Mr. Galwey, a gentleman of science who 
volunteered Ins services to the expedition, all died soon 
after they reached the ship ; and captain Tuckey himself 
did not long survive his companions. Thus terminated 
diis unfoihmate expedition, another large sacrifice to die 
cause of African discovery. 

In the mean time an expedition had been dispatched, 
under ntajor Feddie, to reach the- Niger by the usual 
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route of the Gambia, and to ascend that river, which it 
was hoped would enable him to form a junction with 
ilaptain Tuckey’s party. In November, 1816, tlie party, 
consisting of 100 men and 200 animals, landed at Ka- 
kundy on the Rio Nunez. Here major I’eddie was at¬ 
tacked with fever, and died in a few days. C'aptain Camp¬ 
bell, on whom the command devolved, proceeded to the 
frontiers of the Foulabs, where he was detained for some 
months by the jealousy of the natives, who were alarmed 
at seeing so large a party of white men about to enter 
their country. 'I'lieir cattle all perished, and they were 
obliged to return to Kakundy, where captain Campbell 
died soon after, worn out by fatigue and vexation. Lieu¬ 
tenant Stokoe, his successor in the command, sunk in like 
manner under tlte deadly influence of the climate. 

Mliile these ill fated exertions were made to reach 
tlie interior of Africa from the west, the British govern¬ 
ment did not overlook the opportunity that seemed to lie 
offered by the friendly disposition of the pashah of 
Tripoli. In March, 181<), Mr. Ritchie, accompanied 
by lieutenant Lyon, proceeded from Tripoli to Fezzan, 
with the intention of accompanying one of the expe¬ 
ditions which the pashah promoted through all the 
country to the southward, as far as Soudan, for the 
purpose of procuring slaves ; but the climate of Morzouk 
proved fatal to Mr. Ritchie; and the health of Mr. 
Lyon being also seriously affected, he was unable to 
proceed farther than the southern frontiers of Fezzan, 
whence he returned to Tripoli, with a large stock of 
hearsay information respecting the country beyond the 
desert. 

Notwithstanding the unhappy failure of this attempt, 
and the fate that seemed inevitably to await all who 
endeavoured to solve the great mysteries of African 
geography, government was still determined to try the 
success of another expedition, from Tripoli, across the 
Great Desert, to Bornou; a route which the British consul 
asserted was as open as that from London to Edinburgh. 
Major Denham, lieutenant Clapperton, of the navy, and 
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Dr. Oudney, a naval surgeon sufficiently conversant with 
natural history, were the persons selected for this perilous 
mission. They arrived, on the 8th of April, 1822, at 
Morzouk, the capital of Fezzan, where they luckily 
became acquainted with Boo Klialoom, a wealthy mer¬ 
chant, who was preparing to travel across the desert to 
Bornou, ,and who readily offered to becopie their guide 
in the journey. In an excursion westward from Mor¬ 
zouk, Dr. Oudney had an oj)portunity of observing 
the manners of the Tuaricks, a fine people, whose do¬ 
minions are confined within the limits of the desert, 
and who view with sovereign contempt the inhabitants 
of eities. On the 2yth of November, 1822, our tra¬ 
vellers left Morzouk on their journey across the desert: 
it was undertaken with favourable circumstances, and 
was accomplished, without any accident of importance. 
On tlie 5th of February, the waters of Lake Tshad, 
the receptacle of the rivers of Bornou, were discovered, 
by our delighted travellers. Major Denham hastened, 
in the morning, to the water’s side, and found the shore 
covered by multitudes of water-fowls of all descrij)tions, 
and so unused to he disturbed that his presence caused 
them no alarm. Fish is so abundant in the lake that 
the women catch them by w'ading in a little distance, and 
then driving them on shore. 

On the 17th of February the caravan arrived at 
Kouka, the capital of Bornou ; and our travellers, with 
anxious hearts, remained for sotne time on horseback 
at the gate of the palace, while the form of their re¬ 
ception was arranged within. After some delay, they 
were admitted into tlie presence of the Sheikh el Kanemy, 
the dictator of Bornou, into whose hands the necessities 
of the state had thrown the supreme power. He was 
found in a small dark room, sitting on a carpet, plainly 
dressed, in a blue gown and shawl turban: his personsil 
appearance was prepossessing: he was apparently not 
more than forty-five or forty-six, with an expressive 
countenance and benevolent smile. He asked our officers 
what w'as their object in visiting his country: to which 
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they replied, Merely to see it, and to give an account 
of,its inhabitants, produce, and appearance; as tljeir 
sultan was desirous of knowing every part of the globe.” 
At a second interview, they presented to him the gift 
sent by the English government. The sheikh was gra¬ 
tified at the assurance that the king of England had 
heard of Bornou and of himself; and turning to one of 
his attendants, he observed, “ This is in consequence of 
our defeating the Begharinis.” Upon this, a chief who 
had distinguished himself jn the war alluded to, de¬ 
manded, “ lias he ever heard of me ?” to which our 
travellers very promptly answered in the affirmative. 

Huts were built for the English near the palace, 
and they cxi)erieneed an extent of hospitality which 
seems characteristic of the interior of Africa: besides 
occasional presents of bullocks, camel-loads of wheat 
and rice, leathern skins of butter, and jars of honey, 
they had a daily allowance of rice mixed with meat, 
and savoury paste made of barley flour. The market 
of the town, which assembled at least l.'ijOOO persons, 
exhibited to our travellers all the productions and manu¬ 
factures of the country, with a great variety of African 
costume. 

As the English officers became better acquainted with 
the sheikh,he rose in their estimation, and gave new proofs 
of his friendly disposition: he was delighted beyond mea¬ 
sure with rockets, which were fired off to amuse him, and 
tvhich struck what he considered a w’holesome terror into 
his people. Hillman, the shipwright, who accompanied 
major Denham, made him a gun carringe, on which he 
mounted a small brass cannon that he had procured from 
Tripoli. The English also cut out a set of harness, and 
instructed him in the first manoeuvres of the light ar¬ 
tillery : he was thus soon convinced of their great 
superiority; but his delight knew no bounds when he 
was presented with a musical snuff-box, which he had 
listened to with rapture, and despaired of obtaining. 
His kindness to our travellers was not quite un- 

VOIi. III. A A 
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mingled with suspicion: it was reported by the people 
that the English, who are supposed by the Africans, to 
have no homes but on the water, intended to build ships 
on Lake Tshad, and take possession of the country. The 
sheikh was unwilling to allow the officers to go far from 
Kouka, and peremptorily refused them permission to 
continue their journey to Soudan and the Niger. 

An opportunity, however, soon occurred of seeing 
something of the country towards the south. Boo 
Khaloom was desirous of making an incursion with his 
Arab retinue into some of the countries inhabited by 
pagan negroes, in order to collect slaves; and, after 
much discussion, he was allowed to proceed southwards 
to Mandara. Mtgor Denham resolved, at any rate, to 
accomj)any the expedition; and the sheikh, though at 
first averse, at length yielded his assent, and appointed 
a select band of his warriors to take charge of the 
English officer. This band of marauders, though seem¬ 
ingly countenanced by the sheikh of Bornou and the 
sultan of Mandara, appears to have been purposely con¬ 
ducted by them against an enemy capable of punishing 
tlieir temerity. Boo Khaloom led his forces against the 
Felatahs, who occupy the mountains to the south of 
Man<lara; but they vigorously repulsed the Arabs and 
their auxiliaries: Boo Khaloom himself died of his 
wounds; and major Denham, after being stripped naked 
by the conquerors, escaped almost miraculously from 
tlieir hands, and rejoined the dejected remnant of the 
invatling army. A superficial knowledge of about 200 
miles of country was the sole fruit of this expedition, 
in which he embarked his own life and the character of 
his country. He also found means to visit Bimie, the 
ancient capital of the kingdom ; where the sultan treated 
him wiA the profuseness of African hospitality. From 
this place, he proceeded to Angornou, the largest and 
most populous town in Bornou, and situated but a few 
miles from Lake Tghad: it is better built than Kouka, 
many of the huts having four mud walls and two 
bamheers. The inhabitants are about 30,000 in number; 
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and in peaceable times the weekly market is said to be 
attended by 80,000 or 100,000 persons. 

* The health of the English suflPered severely during the 
rainy season, but during this period they had the oppor¬ 
tunity of -ingratiating themselves with the sensible 
sheikh. On the 21st of December, a kafila arrived, 
and with it came an Englishman ; lieutenant Toole, who 
was sent by government to strengthen the mission. He 
brought word that Mr. Tyrwhit, the gentleman appointed 
for the purpose, had been detained by sickness, and that 
he was sent forward to convey the intelligence to major 
Denham and his companions. In January, 1824, he 
accompanied major Denham on a journey round Lake 
'I’shacl, but he soon sunk beneath the noxious influence 
of the climate, and expired on the 26'tb of February. 
On the 19 th of May, Mr. Tyrwhit arrived, bearing 
splendid presents to the sheikh, who readily agreed that 
he should remain in Bornou as consul. 

But, previous to these transactions, on the 14th of 
December, captain Clapperton and Dr. Oudney had de¬ 
parted for Kano in Soudan, the Ghana of Edrisi and 
other Arabian geographers. Dr. Oudney, who had been 
for a long time in a weak state of health, was unable to 
bear the exertion of travelling, and expired on the 
12th of January. Captain Clapperton, though his own 
strength was very much impaired, and though his spirits 
were sunk by the melancholy fate of his friend, yet 
persevered in his intention of making himself well ac¬ 
quainted w'ith the topography of Soudan. The country 
through which he journeyed was open, well cultivated, 
and covered with numerous villages ; but Kano, the 
great emporium of the kingdom of Iloussa, caused him 
some disappointment; from the descriptions of the Arabs, 
he was led to suppose it a city of surprising^ grandeur; 
whereas he found the houses nearly a quarter of a mile 
from the walls, and in many parts scattered into detached 
groups between large stagnant pools of water. In the 
market here, however, he bougHt an English cotton 
umbrella, and his attention was particularly engaged by 
A A 2 
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the appearance of the cooks’ shops near the shambles, 
consisting merely of a wood fire, stuck round with 
wooden skewers, on which small bits of meat were roast¬ 
ing. Beyond Kano the appearance of the country con- 
.,tinually improved : the herds of cattle wereparticularly 
fine; and the wood, thinly scattered over the hills, gave 
the scenery the appearance of an English park. 

At^length he reached Sockatoo, the residence of the 
saltan Bello. A numerous escort came out to meet him; 
and he, to impress the natives with a high opinion of his 
official importance, arrayed himself in his lieutenant’s coat 
trimmed with gold lace, white trousers, and silk stock¬ 
ings ; and, to complete his finery, he wore Turkish slip¬ 
pers and a turban. lie found Bello seated on a small 
carpet, between two pillars supporting the roof of a 
thatched house not unlike an English cottage. He was 
a handsome man, about forty-four years of .age, dressed 
in a blue cotton robe, with a white turban ; the shawl of 
which he wore over his nose and mouth, after the Tuarick 
fashion. He iidmired exceedingly all the presents that 
were brought him, especially the compass and the tele¬ 
scope. “Every thing,” he said, addressing lieutenant 
Clapperton, “ is wonderful; but you are the greatest 
curiosity of all.” While our traveller remained in Sock¬ 
atoo, provisions were regularly sent to him from the 
sultan’s table on pewter dishes with a London stamp; 
and one day he had a piece of meat served up in a white 
wash-hand basin of English manufacture. 

The sultan was desirous to know whether the..lfng of 
England would s^d him a consul and a physician, to 
reside in Soudan^ Uid merchants to trade with his peo¬ 
ple ; and whether there were any productions in his 
country which the English would purchase. According 
to him, til river Quorra, as the Niger is here called, 
enters the sea at Funda; and he offered to give the king 
of England a place on the coast to build a town, so that 
goods might be coIBa^ed up the river to his country. 
He spoke also of Mwgo Park, and said that a double- 
barrelled gun, which was found in the boat when that un- 
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fortunate traveller perished, had been once in his posses¬ 
sion. But though the sultan willingly granted that the 
English “ were a wonderful people," he does not appear 
to have been ever satisfied with the replies made to his 
often repeatSd question, “A\liat are your motives for com- 
ing here.^" He had learned from the Moors that the 
English, first visiting India as traders, had at length 
made themselves masters of the country, and he hinted 
his fears that they might have similar designs on the in¬ 
terior of Africa. Vet he repeated his offers of friendship. 
He wished to have some Arabic books, and a map of the 
world, to he sent to him from England; and in return 
promised his protection to as many learncil men from 
that country as wished to visit his dominions. 

Mr. tllapperton returned through Kashna, a con¬ 
siderable (own, but going fast to ruin ; and on the 8th 
of Jidy he arrived in Kouka, to which place major 
DenhiUn also returned, ten days later, from his journey 
round Lake Tshad. On the Kith of August, 182-4., our 
travellers left Kouka, and arrived at 'fripoli on the 25th 
of January in the following year. Mr. Tyrwhit, who 
remained Irehind as consul, did not long survive the 
departure of his friends: his health was delicate when 
he arrived at Kouka, where he breathed his last on the 
22il of October. 

The information obtained from sultan Bello respect¬ 
ing the course of the Niger, and its communication with 
the se% with the willingness he expressed to engage in 
a commercial intercourse with the, English nation, 
seemed to hold out inducements TXtfse distinct and 
powerful than those which had hitllBBto actuated the 
promoters of African discovery. Mr.Clapperton was 
equipped a second time, and directed to proceed into 
Soudan from the Gulf of Benin, a route hitheft untried, 
though obviously the shortest of any. As it was supposed 
also that the Niger emptied itself into the sea on this part 
of the coast, it was hoped, that hefljight be able to trace 
it from the mouth up, and thus finally setat rest aquestion 
which during ages had caused so mucli embarrassment 
A A 3 
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to geographers. When the party arrived on the coast, 
however, they renounced the intention of ascending the 
river, the mouth of which they were informed was sur¬ 
rounded with pestilential swamps. On the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1825, captain Clapperton, accompanied by cap- 
' tain Pearce, an excellent draughtsman, and Ilr.Morrison, a 
nava^surgeon of some experience, departed fromBadagry, 
on their journey into the interior of Africa. Before the 
expiration of the month, however, death had deprived 
captain QIapperton of his two scientific companions, 
and he was left to pursue his journey with no Eua 
ropean associate but his faithful servant llichard Lander. 
In the kingdom of Yarriba, sixty miles from the coast, 
hemetuith a distinguished reception. All seemed to 
vie in offering him proofs of respect and friendship. 
Eyeo, or Katunga, the capital of this kingdom, is fifteen 
miles in circumference; but there are so many fields 
and open spaces within this wide circuit, that' it was 
found impossible to conjecture the ])opulation. 

The chief difficulty which f.iapperton had experi¬ 
enced in this journey arose from tlie desire of the 
African princes to engross the acquaintance of the 
stranger ; and though willing to shower favours on him 
themselves, they reluctantly allowed the same gratifica¬ 
tion to their neighbours. Our traveller, however, visited 
Boussa, a place interesting as the scene of Park’s 
tragical death. Notwithstanding the devastation of 
war and the political confusion to which these ^rican 
states arc contiihll^y liable, the country appeared ge¬ 
nerally populo«if^,i^d cultivated. The territory of 
Zegzeg was covaM with fine crops and rich pastures, 
and produced the finest rice grown in any part of Africa. 
' The pop^tion of its capital town, Zaria, within the 
compass m which are many lai-ge gardens and fields of 
corn, was supposed to amount to 50,000. 

Captain Cfiappert^ after a most interesting journey, 
at length arrived iHIpKkatooo; but it was at an inaus¬ 
picious moment that he waited on the sultan, who no 
longer regardad him with a friendly countenance. He 
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knew that the English traveller was the bearer of a pre¬ 
sent to the sheikh of Bomou, containing among other 
articles six muskets; and as a waf had recently broken 
out between .Bomou and Soudanj this appeared to the 
sultan a su^icious circumstance. It was rumoured 
among the people that tlie English contemplated the 
subjugiition of the nations of Africa; that Clapperton 
was a spy, sent to examine their condition ; and some 
declared that he ought to be immediately put to death. A 
little time and address might have got the better of these 
difficulties, and enabled Clapperton to resume that sway 
over tile sultan to which his civilisation entitled 
him ; but his spirits were depressed by disappointment 
on his first arrival in Sockatoo; his irritated feelings 
preyed on a frame weakened by exertion, and the influ¬ 
ence of a baneful climate ; and after a protracted illness, 
he expired on the l.Sth of April. Bello appears to have 
been somewhat affected by his death, and allowed 
Lander to perform his funeral obsequies with every 
mark of respect. 

Lander, whose return home was facilitated in every 
possible way by the sultan, determined to proceed south¬ 
wards to Funda, in the hopes that by pursuing that 
course he might be able to trace the Niger to its outlet; 
and he had actually reached the latitude of that place 
further to the east, when he was stopped by four horse¬ 
men, who were sent to conduct turn to the king of Zegzeg. 
His intention was thus frustrated, and he was obliged 
to rettlin to Badagry on the coast, whem he arrived on 
the 21st of November, 1827. 

The additions to our geographical^^npwledge of the 
interior of Africa which we owe to captain Clapperton 
far exceed in extent and importance those made by any 
preceding traveller. The limit of captain Lydl^ journey 
southward across die desert was in lat. 24°, while major 
Denham, in his expedition to Mandara, reached lat. 9° 
15'; thus adding 14| degrees, or ^^miles, to the extent 
explored by Europeans. Hornemami', it is true, had pre¬ 
viously crossed the desert, and had proceeded as far 
A A 4 
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southwards as NyfFe in lat. lOj. But no account was 
ever received of his journey. Park in his first expedition 
reached Silla, in long. 1° 34' west; a distance of 1100 
miles from the moudi of the Gambia. ^Denham and 
Clapperton, on the other hand, from dies east side of 
Lake Tb'had in long. 17°, to Sockatoo in long. 5J°, 
explored a distance of 700 miles from east to weft in the 
heart of Africa; a line of oidy 400 miles remaining un¬ 
known between Silla and Sockatoo. But the second 
journr^ of captain Clapperton added tenfold value to 
diese discoveries, lie had the good fortune to detect 
the shortest and most easy road to the populous coun¬ 
tries of the interior; and he could boast of being tlie 
first who had completed an itinerary across the continent 
of Africa from Tripoli to Benin. 

While Clapperton proceeded on his second journey, 
major Laing, an officer who had distinguished himself 
in the Ashantee war, undertook to jienetratc to Tbmbuc- 
too. Prom Tri])oli he crossed the desert to tfee south¬ 
west by way of Ghadamis. 'I’he kafila with which he 
travelled was attacked by a ferocious band of Tuaricks. 
Our jioor countryman received four-and-twenty wounds, 
and was left for dead; but by the care of his companions 
he recovered in a manner almost miraculous, and pro¬ 
ceeded on his journey. On the 18th of August, 1826, 
he achieved the grand object of his mission in reaching 
Tombuctoo, where he remained above a month. Letters 
received from him while residing there state that the 
town is about four miles in circuit, lliat it is populous and 
flourishing, and flikt he had collected valuable materials 
for the geograpS^’wf central Africa. On leaving Tom¬ 
buctoo, Laing a^eed with a Moorish merchant named 
Bambooshi to conduct him as far as Sego: the wretch 
assented.tlf the proposal; and on the third day of the 
journey, in passing through the desert, he murdered the 
unhappy traveller whom he had engaged to protect. But 
he knew the value^ major Laing’s papers. It is said 
that they were con^yed to Tripoli, and that they have 
been prevented from reaching the British government 
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by the selfish machinations of a person connected with 
the French consulate in that city. 

* Tombuctoo has been since visifed by a young French¬ 
man namecj, Caillic, a person of limited education, but 
who hacL.early liocorae inflamed with the desire to visit 
unknown countries. He joined the unfortunate expe¬ 
dition. of major Gray, which penetrated as far as Bondou 
in 1818; and having spent much of his time in the 
settlements on the Gambia and Senegal, he acquired such 
an acquaintance with the .language and manned of the 
Moors as encouraged him to undertake a journey alone 
into the interior of Africa. He accordingly set out from 
Kakundy on theiyth of April, 18^17, with a small caravan 
of Mandingoes. He was, dressed as an Arab, assumed 
the grave deportment of a Mussulman, and passed on 
without suspicion. On the 20th of April, 1828, he 
entered Tombuctoo : but be says, “ The spectacle before 
me did not answer my expectation : at first sight it pre¬ 
sents but a heap of houses neither so large nor so well 
peopled as I expected. Its commerce is less considerable 
than is stated by public report, a great concourse of 
strangers coming from every part of Soudan. I met in 
tire streets only the camels coming from Kabra. The city 
is inhabited by negroes of the Kissour nation: they form 
the principal population. The city is without any walls, 
open on all sides, and may contain 10,000 or 12,000 in- 
.habitants, including the Moors.” He remained in Tom¬ 
buctoo about a fortnight, and then returned across the 
Great Desert to Morocco. He reached Tangier on the 
18th of August, 1828, after a most distressing journey 
of about fourteen weeks. The autfe^dcity of his nar¬ 
rative has been questioned, but oil'very insufficient 
grounds. There appears no reason to deny him the 
honour that courage and enterprise may claiffi, when un¬ 
assisted by learning and education. The descriptions of 
Caillie are always vague and incorrect: he may boast to 
have been among the first to vi^Tombuctoo; but at 
Are same time geography derives“^t little benefit from 
his exertions. 
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BOOK V. 


In Southern Africa the missionaries from the Cape of 
Good Hope have added considerably to our geographical 
knowledge; but there is nothing, either in the natural 
features of the countries which they have trttversed, or 
in the social condition of the tribes which posfes them, 
to give interest or brilliancy to their discoveries. The 
central regions of Africa, from Soudan to Mozambique, 
and from Abyssinia to Congo, still remain utterly un¬ 
known. The progress of discovery on that continent 
must tiecessarily be slow until some traveller be found, 
who, following the example of the great navigator Cook, 
makes the preservation of health the chief object of his 
care, and instead of hurrying forward continually, re¬ 
gardless of seasons, of fatigue and infirmity, will be con- 
tentetl to advance more slowly, without injury to his con¬ 
stitution. 

A vast portion of central Asia is still but little known. 
From the Malayan peninsula to the northern frontier of 
Great Tatary, and from the confines of China to the 
plains of Bokhara, regions of great extent, including per¬ 
haps some of the most ancientlyinhabited countries of die 
globe, and possessed by nations raised in general consi¬ 
derably above barbarism, are still almost hidden from the 
knowledge of the civilised world. 

National jealousy and religious bigotry present ob¬ 
stacles more difBcult to be overcome by the curiosity of 
man than the barriers of seas and mountains which nature 
has interposed between nations. Little more than three 
centuries have elapsed since die earth was first circum¬ 
navigated, and ili sphericity thus practically proved ; 
and what an amazing progress have navigation and hy¬ 
drography made during that period! Except within the 
comparatively narrow circles rendered inaccessible by 
polar ice, European vessels now visit every part of the 
ocean; and a navigator can, at the present day, consult 
maps of the islands in the South Sea far surpassing, in 
accuracy and minutflliess, the maps of Sicily possessed by 
the Romans in their most cultivated age. 
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A. 

Abuzcid, tiW account of China, i. 

un 

Adam of I’romcn, i. 22S. 

Adams, William, voyage of, ii. 1J»4. 
Taken prisoner, ii. IPo. Ketainetl, 
with liberty to travel through the 
country, and employed by the 
Emperor of Japan to build shijis. 
Ilk}, ilis death, J;H». 

Adam.s a seaman, his visit to Tom- 
buctoo. Doubts as to his journey, 
iii. .‘Hb. 

Adsigcr, Peter, hia account of the 
mariner’s taunpass, i. ”41). 
Aerolites, extraordinary tall of, i. 
183. 

iKthio}>iana, i. 14. 

AlVica, march of Tlalbus into, i. 1)7. 
Kx(;^itlonof 8uetonius Pauiimis 
into, 11*8. Northern coast of, re- 
prCKcntcil by Ptr>lemy as nearly a 
straight line, 112. 'Frequented 
by the Arahian.s, 170. 

African association, iii. .3,32. 
Agatharchides, geographical know- 
letlge of, i. 73. 

Agricola, his invasion of Britain, i. 
IH). 


Akkooloe, n country situated on the 
shores of the Western or Polar 
sea, iii. 21.3. 

Albion New, discovery of, ii. Coo. 

Allmquerqtie, Alphons<» do, be¬ 
comes viceroy of India, ii. lOl). 
His cxi)cdition against Malacca, 
Sumatra, &c.; bis death, lit). 

Alcazava, voyage of, in l.'5;}4. At- 
tempts to roach Peru by the 
Straits of Magellan, ii. 241. Ar. 
rives on the coast of ]\'itagonia ; 
des|Mitchc8 an cxi>odition up the 
country} failure of his voyage, 
'and his death hy mutiny, ii. 242. 

Alexander, march of, to India, i. 58, 
Meets with Nearchus, having 
sutifored from famine and distress, 
62. Makes arrangements for ex. 
amining the southern coast of the 
Persian Gulf, and dies, 63. 

Aleutian Island, iii 2$)(). 

Alligator rivers, discovery of, iii. 
142. 

Almnguiram, narrative of, 1.172. 


Alrocyda, Don Francisco, appointed 
viceroy, and governor-general of 
India; sails for India, ii. 108. 
Death of, 101). 

Aivarado, expedition of, U> the in. 
tenor of Mexico; he li^ilds the 
city of St. Jago, ii. 61. Opposed 
to Benalcazor, 80. 

Alvarez, Diogo, anecdote of, ii. 87. 

Amur, river, first heard of by the 
Russians, in tire year 1639, 

Amber ('oast, in the Baltic, i. .Ol. 

Amber, connection of, with the 
river Eridanus and the Po, i. 13.'5. 

America, discovery of, attributed to 
the inh.Hb>tants *of l)ieppe, ii. 24. 
Origin of the term, 26. Fur¬ 
ther origin of the term, 28. 
Early discoveries in, 29. North, 
tlie interior of, iiL 178, 

Americans engage with eagerness 
in the fur trade, iii. 179. 

Amherst, T.ord, his embassy to 
China pnaluctive of important 
amendments in liydrography, iii. 
3(K). 

Amsterdam, island of, ii. 2P.3. Cook’s 
description of the inhabitants of, 
iii. .Ol. 

Anaximander, i. 26. 

Andalusia, description of the old 
inhabitants of, by Strabo, i. 80. 

Angouleme. discovery of, ii. 219. 

Anian Straits, ii. 279. 

Anson, Captain John, commands 
an expedition to attack the 
SpanLsh settlements In the South 
Sea, ii. 326. Distress of h is crew, 
327. Success of his exi>edition, 
628. 

Apalachin. . invasion of, by the 
Spaniafda, ii. 91. Distressed state 
of the invaders, 92. 

Ajisley Strait, iii. 143. 

Apure, Humboldt’s, description of 
Its banks, iii. 259. 

Arrian, his description of China, i. 

116 . 

Arabians, their monopoly of the 
Indian trade, 1. 12.5. Commerce 
and conquests of, 125. 

Arem^i'aei of Pliny, I 95. 

Aristotle, geography of, i. 55. 

Armenia, habits of the people 
i.52. 
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A rteaRa» T)on Ignacio> expedition 
of, iti. ](>9. 

Asia, northern regions of, described 
by Marco Polo, i. 30}». 

Astracau, description of, ii. 187. 

Ascelin, mission of, to the Tatars, 

i. 2-i6. 

Athens, Homer’s knowledge of, i. 

12 . 

Atahualpa, inca or governor of the 
Peruvian empire, ii. 7f>. 'J'aken 
prisoner by Pizarro,76. StranghMl 
at the stake, 77. 

Alarautes, ignorance of the use of 
proper names, i. .‘>8. 

Australia known to the Portuguese 
before it was known to the Dutch, 

ii. 288. 

Australian continent, the Blue 
Mountains of, atteniptal to be 
penetrated, by lyientenant Daws; 
also by Cai>biinTeneli, Viy C'oUmel 
PattLson, iii. I4(). By Mr. Hack¬ 
ing, and Mr. Bass, 147. By 
Bareillicr; a passage discovered, 
148. 

Azara, Don Felix de, explores the 
Spanish dominions, iii. 27(5. 

Azores, obscurely known before th 
year J380, i. ii35. 


B. 

Bacchus, island of, ii. 218. 

Back, Mr., expeditions of, with Cap¬ 
tain Franklin, iii. 224. Joins 
Franklin’s second cxpediUoii, 23(5. 

BaBin, William, ob-servations on 
the Idngitude by, ii. 171. Dis¬ 
covers Whale Sound, 17-J. Oliserv- 
ations on refraction in northern 
lBtitude.s, 177. 

Baffin’s Bay, discovery of, ii. 173. 

Baic dc Tcruai, discovery of, iti. 

m. 

Balbus, Cornelius, march of, to the 
interior of Africa, i. 97. 

Balkh, city of, i. 283. 

Banks, Kir Joseph, cx^dition of, 
with ('ook to observe the transit 
of Venus over the sun's disc, iii. 
32. 

Bar^, servant of Commerpon, dis. 
covered to be a tvoman, iii. 

BarelUier, M., attempts a passage 
over the Blue Mountains in the 
Australian continent, iii 148. 

Barentz, William, a Dutch pilot, ii. 
15(i Appointed chief pilot of an 
expedition to China, bv a north, 
cast passage, 1^. Fails in the 
cxpeaititm, IMscovcrs Spitz- 
burgen, 1^. Calamities in Ice. 
haven, 459. leaves Ice Haven 


with the remainder of his crow 
in two small boats, 1(51. Arrives 
at ('ola, and embarks in a Dut('h 
vessel, Ifil. 

Barniesfield, Mr., sent to survey the 
South Shetland l^nds, iii. ^4. 

Bartoli, Fcrnan(loi|l||m of, id 5, 

Basil’s Bay, discow^^f, iii. 301. 

Bass and Plinders, expedition of, in 
'J’om Thumb, iii. Beeomt? ilis. 
tinguished for zeal and enterprise, 
128. 

Bass, Mr, exiK‘dition of, to discover 
whether an o])en strait lietween 
New Holland and Van IHouien’s 
Latid exislett; arrivt's at a har¬ 
bour wliicli he calls Fort W'ostern, 

iii. 120. Joins an expedition with 
Mr. Flinde*rs to inve-stigate the 
insularity of \’aii Diemen'.s Dniid, 
130. Attem))ts a passage over the 
Blue Mountains in the Australian 
continent, 147. 

Bas.'i’s Strait, iii. 131. 

Bauelin I'.ommamls an expedition 
de.<patehe<l by the First Consul to 
complete the diseovery of Terra 
Australis, iii. 13S. 

Bay, Poverty, iii. 40. 

Bay, Mercury, iii. 40. 

Bay of the Duke of York, discovery 
of (tie, iii 210. 

Battel, Atulnnv. sails for la Plata, 
ii. 22d Anchors at St Si-ljastian; 
Kuflc-rs froto want «if provision ; 

: • made prisoner liy the Indians, 
and carried to Uio Janeiro; is 
employed by tbegovcnior to trade 
between I/oango and Angola, 
227. l'’sca)‘(‘s on hoard a Dutch 
vessel; again made prisoner; 
banished to Massangano ; escaiK's 
from imprisonment, 228. be¬ 
trayed by an old negro, and again 
imprisoned ; again eniployecl as 
]>ilot by the governor; discovers 
the encampment of the (Bugas, 
229. Left as ho.stage by the J’or- 
tugneso to the Benguelas, 230. 
Escapes and joins tl e army of the 
(iiagas ; esca}H;s from tlie Giagas 
and returns to the Portuguese 
colony; again escapes from ca])- 
tivity in hu(>esuf pardon, usuaUy 
granted at the triennial change 
of governor, 2.31. Reaches the 
Lake of Kasansa ; constructs a 
boat for the .puniose of escape: 
succeeds in getting to sea; picked 
up at sea by an old shipmate, and 
left at the port ofl.,uango, 232. 
At length returns to his native 
place ill fluglaml, Leigh in Kent. 
232. 

Batuta, Ibn, bis description of the 
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Nile, i. 176. His description of 
the iMiths of Tiberias. 177. Sets 
out to the tomb of tne Prophet, 
I7K. Visits llagdad, Medina, and 
Mecca, 17!). “ Night of Re¬ 

vival ” deserihed by llatuta, 178. 
Visits the ^garl fisheries, 181. 
'Tscntortidi»|ilRb} the brotherhood 
of youths, i8y. Visits Bulgar, 
184. Visits (\)nst.-intinople, 187. 
Visits Chorasm, Bokhara, Baikh, 
a)id Barwa!), 1!)1. Visits IX'hli, 
and is made judge, l!t:l. Be.signs 
his ofiiee, IfH. Is sent on an em¬ 
bassy to China, 1!).7 Attac^ked by 

robbers and --, ’'*• 

Arrivt*s at Calicut, Il'R Visits 
the MaUUve Islands,‘200. Visits 
the mountain of Soremlib, or 
A<iam’s Peak, 201. Sails for Co¬ 
romandel, 202. For Sumatra, 
Arrives in (.'hina,204. .lourneys 
through the interior of China, 
2o.'5, Sails to Sumatra, Calicut, 
and Ormuz, 20<>. I'aki^ up his 
resident* at Vez, 207. 

Beagle t'h.miiel, the, iii. 2S,‘7. 

Beochy, (Captain, cxpodiiion of, iii. 
217. 

Behring, cxpinlition of, ii. "44. 

BenalcuzarowKwed to Alvarado, ii. 
80. 

Bennot, St(>phen, voyage of, ii. ni-- 
Discovers a lead mine in Cherry 
Island, 17.^>. 

Bermudas taken possession of by 
the English, ii. 216. 

Bianco, map of, i. 2J5. 

Billings, Mr. Jos<*ph, expetlition of, 
iii. 2s?). Examines the Islands on 
the north-west coiist of .America, 
290. 

BUgh, Captain, voyage of; his stay 
at Otaheite. iii 11.1. His crew 
mutiny and turn him adrift in an 
open Ijoat; he reaches the Dutch 
settlement at Timor, 114. Re¬ 
turns to the South Sen, and suc¬ 
ceeds in efi'ccting the object of his 
mission, 118. 

Bog river, i. 29. 

Bokhara, de.scription of, ii. 189. 

Bonadventure, Etlward, voyage of, 
to discover a north-cast passage to 
Cathay, ii. 142. Fails in his pro¬ 
ject, i^l 

Bonpland, expedition c^, in com- 
pany with Humbolt, iii. 2.00. 
Reaches the port, of Cnmana, in 
South America, 251. Arrives at 
the Cueva del Guacharo, 2.02. 
lU^turns to Cuinana, 2.0.0. Re- 
turns, and is appointed by Na- 
polcon to superintend his gardens 


at Malmaison: taken prisoner, 
273. 

Boon, Daniel, his i>artiality for the 
Indian mode of living, iii. I'jil. 
Found dead near the Missouri. 
180. 

Bougainville embarks on an oxpe. 
dition to the Falkland Islands, to 
negotiate with the Spanish king, 
iii 2.0. « Arrives at the islands 
callcil by him Archi|)cl Dangc- 
reux, or Panmotu aiulTalnti, 26. 
Arrives at a group of islands 
which he calls Ix's Grandes Cy¬ 
clades : discovers Jx)uisuide and 
Ba • - 

at St. Male, 28. 

Bounty, the ship, commandeil by 
('aptain BUgh, arrival of at Ota- 
hiti, iii 113. Mutiny of thecrew; 
jmt iheinselve.s under the com- 
inand of Chri.*'tTau I-leteher, and 
set sail for Toobooai, 114. Arc 
ajiprchendcd hv Captain Eilwards, 
lUL 

Brazil, discovery of, ii. $1. 

Brewer, ('aptain, des|>atch<;d totakc 
jM)s.sos.sion of Arnhem’s Land, 
and to form an estahli.shment on 
whatever siM)t was deemed most 
most eligible for a mercantile 
depot, iii. ltX>. 

Broughton, Captain, in the Chat¬ 
ham, a(T(»mpanies I'aptain I'an- 
eouver oti an expedition to Nootka 
Sound, iii J72. Returns to Eng- 
land, 174. 

Brownists fbund New Plymouth, in 
Massa('husetts, ii. 218. 

Bruce, James, lus travels, iii. 3J5. 
Made Consul of Algiers, 316. 
Travels by .\rsinoe and Barca to 
lias Som ; risiis Egypt, 317. Em¬ 
barks to ascend the Nile, 318. 
Visits a convettt of Italian friars 
at Furshout; leaves the Nile and 

I noceeds to cross the desert, 310. 
lelatcs that he saw naked moun. 
tains of jasper, ."20. Pursues his 
journey from Jedda to Abyssinia, 
321. Ascending the hills skirting 
the mountain of Turanta, meets 
with fiotrks of antelo{K's, pursued 
by )i}cnas; arrives at Tixau, .'>22. 
ills ancc;N>tc of the cow, 353. 
Arrives at Gondar, 324. Arrives 
in Abyssinia; gains the favour of 
the ladies of the royal family of 
Tigrb, 325. Appointed governor 
of the province of Ras el Teli j 
makes an excursion to the source 
of the Nile, 326. Arrives at the 
falls of Alata, 327. Is permitted 
by Fozil to proceed on his journey 
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and invests him with the govern, 
-meut of the Agow Gtisli, Dis¬ 
covers the sourccofthe Nile, 3*^9. 
liU description of the three foun- 
tains; reaches Grand Cairo, and 
returns home, 330. His narrative 
confirmed by Lord Valentia and 
Mr. Salt. 331. 

Bruce, travels of, in Africa, ii. 239. 
Ascends the Senegal. . 

Brusa, the city of, i. 1S4. 

Buccaneers, expeditions of, in the 
South Seas, it Tlioy form a 
society called ** Krethren of the 
Coast,” .300. Importance of the 

1 trade carried on by, .301. Seize 
on theislandof I'ortuga, 301. As. 
cetid the river Mosquiio, .302 
Plunder New Segovja, .‘loi. Oofeat 
the Spaniards in a pitci<od battle, 
303. 

Bbenos Ayre.s, foundation of, il. .00. 

Bulgarians, i. 108. 

Burlow, voyage of, ii. Q!!(l 

Button, Sir Tlioinas, appointed 
commander of a»i oxpetlitioji to 
Greenland, ii. ItK). Discovers 
Nebon's River, Uii). Discovers 
ManstieUl Islands, 170. 

Byron, Commodort', hb voyage of 
discovery, iii. 17. Takes shelter 
at Port Desire, 18. His inter¬ 
course with tlic Patagonians, 19. 
Visits the Falkland Islands, and 
casts anchor in Port Kginottt, 20. 
Distress of his crew, *J1. Arrives 
at the Islands of Disappointment, 
22. Arrives at Batavia, and re¬ 
turns to England, 


C. 

Cabral, Pedro Alvarez, commands 
an expedition to India, li. J0.3. 
Discovers Santa Cruz, lOk 

Oabut, Seb^istian, expi>ditiun of, ii. 
89. 

Cada Mosto, expedition of, to the 
African seas, i. 3.37. His account 
of the Moors, 358. The wan. 
dmrr.s of the desert, .3.')9. Banks 
of the .Senegal, .3{>0. Is well re¬ 
ceived by King Budome), .Jiil. 

Cailac, city of, i. 2G8. 

CaiDie, expedition of, toTombuctoo, 
Ui. 381. 

Caledonians, their descent, i. 91. 

Caledonian, New, iii. A8. 

Calystiri, or dog-faced people de. 
scribed by t'tesias, i. .w. 

Cam, or Cano, Diego, voyage of, i. 
388. Brings Cazuta to Portugal, 
and has him baptized, i. 389. 

Cambridge Gulf, lii. 


Caraeeu. L 317. 

Campbell, Captain, expeditiem and 
death oL til. .3.51. 

Canary Isles, i. 100. r 

Candahar visited by Batuta, i. 192. 
Caiifu, i. 184. 

Canning river, dis^pvery of, iii. 244. 
Caonaba made prmacr by Hojeda, 

ii. 2.5. 

Cape Catastrophe, discovery of, iii. 
132. 

CaiH> Charlotte, iii. COO. 

Cape Diilrymplc, iii. I(i5. 

Cape of (lootl Hope, discovery of, 
I .'174. 

Cape Horn, 6up]>o$(Hl discovery of, 
by Sir F. Drake, ii. 2.09. 

C.ipe Kcer Weer discovered by the 
Dutch, ii. 287. 

Cape .St Catharine, discovery of, I, 

;j6a 

Cape? Tribulation, iii. 43. 

Cape Prince of Wales, iii. 80. 

C'.ipe Verd Islands, discovery of, by 
Kimo Tristan, i. 358. 

Caracorum, city of, de.«cribed by 
Rubruquis, i. 288. 

Caramanca, his meeting with De 
Azainbuja, i. 

Carazan, tirovinec of, de.scribed by 
Marco I'olo, i. 303. 

Caroinandel, coast of, i. 103. 

('aroli, falls of, ii. 21(i. 

('ar|)cntaria, tiiscovery of the coast 
of, ii. 2S8. The gulf of, 134. 
('arpini, jimrney of, into ‘I’atary, 
i. 241. Mission of, to the I'atars, 
248. 

Carteret, Captain, expedition of, 

iii. 2.3. His distress, 24. 

Carthage, toundatiuii of, i. 9. 
(?aith.'iginians, thi'ir manner of 

trading with the Africans, 1. 39. 
Cartier, Jiujues, proceeds on a voy¬ 
age of discovery, 140. Discovers 
Canada, 140. Voyage to St. I^w- 
rence, 218. .Stratagem of Indians 
to dissuade him from landing, 
219. Ascends the river to Mon. 
treal, 221. 

C'assini, his labours to improve geo¬ 
graphy, lii. 8. 

Caspian Sea, supposed l>y Strabo to 
join the rumhern ocean, i. 87. 
Abuzeid's opinion of, 188. 

C;iss, General, expedition of, to sur¬ 
vey the country on the British 
frontier round the sources of the 
Mississipi^ iii. 189. 

C.a8san, description of, ii. 239. 
Cassiteridcs, or Tin Islands, i. 131. 
Castemme, island of, ii. 2t>8. 
Casticreagh river, fli. 154. 

Caswini, allusion of, to a universal 
principle of attractioti, i. 161. 
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Catherine II. of Russia, aroints 
Billings to descend the Kolyma 
to examine the northern coast of 

* Siberia, lii. 289. Endeavours to 
open a friendly intercourse with 

* the Japanese, 29J. 

Cavendish, T^mas, equips a A'cssel 

to Virginia,il. 2il3. Second expe¬ 
dition of, against the Spanish set- 
tlcments in the South Sea in 
Arrives at San Felipe, 
2r4. Leaves tl)e Straits, and 
enters the Pacific ocean, ii. 2d4. 
cotnmcnces his career as pri¬ 
vateer, 2fJt- Captures the St 
Ann, 7(H) tons, richly laden, and 
commanded by the admiral of the 
South Seas, Arrives in the 

straits of Lunda, 2G5. Arrives at 
the Cape of Good Hope, iida. 
Geographical remarks of, 

Visits the island of St Helena, 
Arrives at Plymouth, loHH, 
Equips a second fleet, Stki. 
linsuccessful termination ol', 2 ri(). 
Death of, 2uf». 

(Jerne, called so by the Arabians, 

i. 74. 

Ceylon, isle of, i. Ifi4, Described by 
Marco Pah», 

Chack, Martin, de|>ositiotf of, ii. 28(>. 
Chancclor, Richard, expedition of, 

ii. 14‘>. 

Chazf'llcs, liis improvements in 
maps. Hi. 8 . 

China, invaded by the Romans, sent 
by Marcus Aurelius Antonius, i. 
120. Commen(tement of the trade 
of, with western Asia, 121. 'J'ra- 
vels of Marco Polo to, 29d. Pro- 
viinro of Maiyi, the richest in tin* 
eastern world, according to Marco 
Polo; King Fauf'ur; cuslotn of 
exposing cljildren to death or in¬ 
terring them alive, 29k Over¬ 
throw of King Faufur by Kublai 
Khan emperor of the Tatar.s; 
superstition of the queen, 297. 
Ucvenne from salt; Yan-guieity ; 
Polo made governor of a city; 
Siege of the city (»f Sayanfu, 29(>. 
Services of Nicolo and MalHo 


Polo; city of Singui, 297. Uiver 
Kiang, 2*97. Trade at Singui; 
pojmlatiou and inland trade of 
Kui-sai; its size, 298. Cunal.s; 
bridges; markets, 299. Man¬ 
ners of the people, SOO. Coii- 
sum})tion of pepp(?r, 301. Sale 
of chililren, .SOO. City of Zaitun; 
Manufacture of porcelain, .‘KU. 
Province of, Koncha; caiuiibali, 
302. Crocodiles; custom of gild¬ 
ing the teeth, 303. Oderic pro¬ 
cess to China; his description 
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of the inhabitants; custom of 
binding the feet, 32(>. Mode of 
fishing ; Zaitun ; Pekin ; court 
of Camlmlu, .‘j27. Valley of the 
dead, 328. Ambassadors sent to 
( hinaby the Persians, 340. Pass 
through the desert of Cobi; ar¬ 
rival at Sochcu, 341. In Kan- 
cheu, an immense idol; turning 
towers; their arrival at Cambalu, 
34.3. Introduction to the em. 
peror; ceremonies; Chinesejug- 
gling, .344. Accident to the cm- 
I»eror; the embassy dismissed; 
the great wall not mentioned by 
the ambassadors, 34^). 

Cherry Islands, discovery of, ii. J.'Ja. 
'I’aken possession of by the Mus¬ 
covy company in 1609, 17:). 

Christian, Fletcher, commands the 
mutineers of Captain Rligh’s crew; 
sails for T(M)b«K>ai, in. 114. His 
fate made known by the (expedi¬ 
tion of ('nptaiii Folgar, 116. Pit¬ 
cairn’s Island called after him 
('hristian's Lland, 117. 

Cimmeria, i. 16. <'onsidered by 
Homer to be at the end of the 
o(;ean, 22 . 

Clappci'ton, lieutenant, expedition 
of, to the in((‘rior of Africa, Hi. 
3ol. Arrival of, at Moorz(»ok, 
3.V2. Arrival of, at Kano, 

A rrives at Sackatoo, 3.76. Arrival 
of, at Tripoli; equipped a second 
time, and directed to proceed into 
Soudan from titeGulfof Renin, 
357. Departs on a journey into 
the interior of Africa ; arrives at 
Sackatoo, .> 08 . His death, 379. 

Cl.irencc river, discovery of, iii. 244. 

Clark, Mr., .shipwreck of, at Fur- 
luviux Islands, iii. 127. 

Clarke, Captain P7dwavd, commands 
tla> discovery in Cook’s third voy¬ 
age, iii. (it). Succ<H‘(ls C3iptuin 
('ook ; repeats the attempt to find 
a passage in tiie northern oeenn, 
86 . Impossibility of a northern 
)tassagc; arriv(‘s at Kamtschutka, 
and di<*s rtf a decline, 87. 

Clarke, William, (!a]>taiii, expedi¬ 
tion of, ISO. 

Carke and Lewis, the first two who 
travelled acro-ss ttie continent of 
North America from the United 
States to the Pacific (K'ean, iii. 184. 

Cla'’ijo, Ruy Gonzales de, appointed 
ambiissador to the court of'I’iinur, 
i. 3.31. Ilis scToud embassy to 
Timur, 3.32. Proceeds to SuU 
tania and arrives at Domghaun. 
3.34. Arrives at Samacrand, and 
is well rct^cived, 3.35. Returns to 
Europe,’€38. 
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Climjcrton, Captain, expedition of; 
death ol, ii. 

Cockhurn Island, iii. 2tB. 

Collett, (’attain, voyage of, iii. 105. 

Columbus, i. 381. His birth ; sent 
to Pavia to prosecute his sudies ; 
settles in Lisbon, Voyage to 
the North, marries the daughter 
of Pcrestello, 8H3. Consiilers the 
practicability of sailing to India 
by the West, S8k l)i>iniotj» of 
his age, 3Sti. His reasonings, 38G. 
Proimsos his plans to (ienoa; 
seeks the patronage of the King 
of Portugal j makes overtures to 
the Kings of Spain and Eng¬ 
land, 38(1. I)csi»airs of success ; 
The expedition resolved on, .‘>K7. 
Proceeds to the jiort of Palos; 
the expedition sails; Isle of 
Ferro, 3S8. Insubordination of 
the men, .‘Wit I..and discovered, 
.3[K). Their disappointment, SiM. 
The New World discovered, .591. 
The natives ; the islaiwls of Con- 
ception, Ferdinand, Isabella, ami 
Cuba, 394. St. Hutningo, 395. 
Ship of Columbu.s wrecked, 395. 
Kijidly treated by the Cacitiue; 
ertHitiou of a fort, .395. Sets sail j 
directs their rour.se to Spain; 
dangerous situation ; driven by 
a storm into the Tagus j r(‘ache.s 
Palos again, 397. Keceived with 
enthusia.sm ; proceeds to court; 
honours conferred on him by 
Ferdinand, 3<W. Second voyage 
of, ii. 1. Kntlmsiasui in favour 
of, 2. Discovers the island of Do- 
ininica; captures some of tlie 
Caribs; and approaches liis]>n. 
iiolia, 4. Makes a plain near ti ' 
mouiitaiii of Cibno the situatioii 
of his new Hettlcmcnt and founds 
the city of Isa)>ella; pursues his 
voyage to the Wc.«!t, 5. lleacl»es 
the eastern extremity of Cuba 
and discovers .Tainaica ; supiH)ses 
Cuba a part of Asia, 5. Iteturns 
to lli.spaniola in a state of bad 
health, 7. Returns to Spain and 
is well received} sets out on liis 
third voyage, 9. Discovers the 
continents of America; discovers 
Che river Oronoco; t^^sses the 
Dr^ons* Mouth and sails to St. 
Dmningo, 10. Sent home a de. 
Unquent loaded with irons, II. 
Public indignation at his humi¬ 
liating state; arriving in chains 
in Spain, 12. His fourth voyage, 
13. 'J'ouches at Hispaniola cun- 
trary to tlie onlers of the King 
«nd Tsiibelta, 14. Reaches the 
island of Guanaga; 'Weeives ac¬ 


counts respecting Mexico, lo. 
Suttbrin^ of the expe<lttion and 
shipwreck, 15. His distresscii 
state; inhumanly triMtod b^ 
Ovando; a general, sympathy at 
St. Domingo for hi.s sutt'erings, 
17. Arrives in Spain j his death 
and will, IS. His ashes removed 
frequently, and (inally deposited 
in the cathedral of llavanna, 1 * 0 . 
His honour ftfr the discovery of 
Amcri<*a disputed, 24. 

Columbus Diego, Don, maintains a 
law suit to prosecute his claims 
to his father’s p(ts.session8, ii. 20. 

Columbia, the river, tlestriptioii of, 
i. m. 

Columbus, Bartholomew, arrival 
of, in Hisp.inioljt, HrnF-created 
adeiantade, or lieutcnant-govcr- 
nofj ii. K. 

Columbus, Diego, takes the cinef 
commaiul in I he colonies, ii. 

Commergon, the naturalist, ae 
panics the expcilition of J>. 
gainvillc, iii. 2ti. Hi.s young t 
vant Bar*' discovered to be • 
femal<‘, 27. 

Couipagnon passes to the lioundarioh 
of Bainbouk, under the protec¬ 
tion of a native prince, ii. 239. 
Endeavours to obtain s}>ecimcns 
of the golden earth. 

Company, king <5eorge’8 .Sound, 
fbrnicd by an associathm of mer- 
cliants, iii. 154. 

Compass, mariner’s, discovery of, 

i. sIr. 

Compass, mariner’s, known at an 
<‘arly {leriod to the Arabians and 
Chinese, 34S. First adopted as a 
useful companion, not a sole 
guid(!, i. 34!1; employetl by the 
Scandinavian mariners, 3.00. 

Constantinople vihitt^d and describ- 
ed hv Batnta, i. 1S7. Describctl 
by Clavigo, 312. 

CcK)k, Captain James, his parentage 
and early education, iii. 28. Mate 
of a coal vessel. Master of the 
Mercury, 29. Surveys the river 
St. Lawrence, the coast of New. 
foundland, and Labrador, 30. 
ApiKiinted to olisorve tlie transit 
of Venus over the suti’s disc, 
ChotMths the ship Endeavour, 32. 
Sails from IN^outh being raised 
to the iflUc «f Hentenunt, 33. 
Voyages CBBnd Cape Horn, ar- 
rives at SbHCf:lcorge the Third’s 
Island, mid anchors in Port 
Royal Bay, 3t. -X'lie observation 
made successfulfy, He wins 
thecontidenceof the Otaheiteans, 
33. visits the islands of UUetea, 



Barabora, Otaba, Huahcinc, and 
llaiataitt. Calls tluna the So¬ 
ciety Islands, .‘>7. Discovers Ohe- 
i^erca, and arrives at New Zea- 
lainl, .'>S. His departure from 
IVu’crty Bay, 40. Dx|ih»res a river 
to the nortli wcstcjfNew Zealand, 
which l»o calleti the'rhaines, 40. 
Reaches a capacious harbour, 
v,’hi<-h he calls Ouecn C'harlutte’s 
Souml, 41. ('oinpletes the cir- 
cumnavigation of New Zealand 
and steers for N«‘w Holland, 4‘2. 
Arrives at New Holland, and 
Jlotany Bay, 12. His shij> strikes 
on cijral roeks, extricates her, 
and limls shelter in a river which' 
he denominates the Knd(;avmir, 
4. J. Discovers New South Wales, 
and calls one of the islands the 
Possession Island, 4f. Arrives 
at Batavia j his crew afflicted 
with sickness, the mortallf^ 
siderable, 4o. Secon 1 voya^'e of, 
4ii. Meets with islands of icc: 
))arts company with bis second 
vessel the Adventure, 47. Meets 
with lif'hts resemhliu}; aurora 
borealis; anchors at Dusky Bay; 
and makes a present of a few 
useful animals at (Jiic'cn Char¬ 
lotte's Sound, 4H. Proceeds to 
examine the Southein Ocean 
within the latitude of 49. ‘ 
Acejuires a more intimate ac- 
quamtance with (he Otaheitans, 
Mi. His favourabh* reception at 
Amsterdam Island, r>l. Sails to 
pro.s<‘cute his examination of the 
antarctic seas; crosses the an¬ 
tipodes of London, and arrives at 
Davis’s Ixuid, MJ. His account (»f 
th«i hiland of Hou<.fewein, Ml. Ar¬ 
rives at the Marquesas; dis¬ 
covers How’s Island, returns to 
Otuheitc and ain-hors in Mat.tvai 
bay,.'jf. Entertained with a naval 
review by the Otaheitans, 
IlexHJuts his visit to tlie J'rlondly 
Islands; Shepherd’s Isle, M». 
Arriv<!S at Sandwich and Taua 
Islands, .07. Explores a |r«mp of 
islands which he calls the New 
Hebritles,08. Sails for New Zea¬ 
land, 08. I.a}aves New Zealand, 
and pursues his voyage to the 
east, .09. Arrives at the Southern 
Thule, and returns to England, 
(K). The fate of hU ship the Ad¬ 
venture, t)l. Third voyi^ of, 6*?. 
liaised to the rank of post cap. 

■ tain, and amminted one of the 
Captains tovfeehwich Hospital, 
cltHted a Follow of the Koyal 
Society, and receives the Copley 
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medal, (W. Sails from Plymouth 
Sound on his third voyage of dis¬ 
covery, fip. Arrives at Kergue¬ 
len’s I/ind, and calls it the Island 
of Desolation; anchors in Ad¬ 
venture Bay, 70. Leaves Van 
Diemen's I^nd, and anchors in 
pueen Charlotte’s Sound, 71. 
Leaves Queen Charlotte’s ^und 
and discovers the island called 
by its inhabitants Mangeca, 72. 
More to the north lie discovers 
another island calltnl Woteco, 13. 
Arrive.sat Anainooka, 74. Leaves 
the Friendly Islands, and arrives 
at Otaheite, and puts on shore 
some live cattle, 76. Settles Omj i 
in the island of Huahoine, 77. 
lyoaves Rorabortfand discovers 
the Sandwich Island.s, 78, Ex¬ 
amines the iiorth-we.st const of 
America, and arrives at Nootka 
Sound, 79. Arrives at Prince 
William’s Sound; at Cape Prince 
of Wales; and ascertains the 
width of the strait separating 
Asia from America, 80. Stopped 
uy ice in the Norlhern Ocean; 
communication of with the Uus. 
si.-ins; discovers the islands of 
MoweeandOwhyhee,8I. Anchors 
in Karakakooa Bay'; entertainsa 
friendly intercourse and traffic 
with the people, 82. Returns to 
Karakukoext Bay, w'hich is found 
nearly tlescrte<l; hold depreda¬ 
tions of the natives, HJ. Fails in 
his endeavours to entrap the king, 
84. 'I'he natives in immense 
innltitudos on the siiore; Cook 
tires hi.s musket at a chief, 84. 
Cook and his men retreat; Cook 
receive.^ a blow of a club; is 
stabbed, and alter much strug¬ 
gling, drowned, 8.5. 

Cook, John, leader of the Bucca. 
ncor.s, expialition of, ii. .‘JO;}, 

Cerca, description of, ii. 200. 

Cornelisoti, (-\>rnelius, undertakes 
a voyage to discover a north-east 
pas.sage in 1.594, ii. 1.5t). 

Cortereul’s, Caspar, second voyage 
to India, by north-west passage; 
lost in the attempt, ii.l.‘j9. 

Cortercal, Miehael, lost in the at¬ 
tempt to discover Ins brother 
Gasjiar, ii. 139. 

Cortereul, John Vas ('ost.o, dis¬ 
covers Newibundland, ii. I.‘i8. 

Cortereal, John, discovers Green- 
land ; dist'overs Labrador, ii. 132. 

Cortez, ciidiarks in an expedition 
under Velasquez, ii. r»4. Arrives 
at the coast of Mexici <, 35. Builds 
the town of'Vera Cruz, and dc- 
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stroys hU ships and defeats the 
TIascala, 56. Quells an in8urr<‘c- 
tion, and takes Montezmna pri. 
sonerand loads liim with cliains; 
Defeats Narvaez, 68. Ho defeats 
the Mexicans on the plains of 
Otumba, 59. The cai>ital of the 
Mexican empire surrenders to 
him, .and the governor and his 
family bei^ome his prisoners, 40. 
Cheeks the insurrection of I)c 
Oil, and puts him to death, 
Keturns to Spain, and successfully 
vindicates his character, OiJ. Dis- 
ciovers the peninsula of Cali- 
fomia, G7. Keturns to Spain ; is 
neglected by Charles V., and dies, 
68 . 

Cosmas, geography of, i. 

Cotopaxi, descni>tion of, iii. 1209. 

Cousin, expt*<litton of, ii. l?4. 

Cow tree, described by Humboldt, 
iii. 25(>. 

Ctesias enters the service of the 
Persian king,and visits India, i.53. 

Cush, i. 4. 

Cytorus, foundation of, i. 19. 

D. 

Dalrymple, Alexander, expedition 
ot^ iii. 18. His cwle of laws, 14. 

Damascus, one of the oldest cities, 

i. 4. 

Dampier, William, ailvenluros of, 

ii. 803. Discovers Duke of 
York’s Islands ; arrives in the 
West Indies, which terminates 
his expedition, .'J04. Arrives ir 
Kngland, 312. Ap|M)int('d to com. 
mand an cxpeilition to New llol. 
land and New (luinea; arrives 
at liosM^mary Island, 31.3. Arrives 
at Nova Kritannia, and returns to 
England, 31.5. Takes the com. 
numd of the St. George, 31(>. Dis¬ 
orderly statij of his crew, 317. 
I’lundcrs the town of Plena; ar¬ 
rives at the East lndie.s, 318. En¬ 
gaged as pilot in an cxptwlition 
commanded by Captain Wood 
Rogers, 319. 

Danube, or Istcr, described by IIc- 
ri^otus, i. 28. 

D’Anvillc, J. B., geography of, iii. 9. 

Darling river, discovery of, iii. 157. 

Davis, John, expedition of, ii. 153. 
Enters the service of the Dutch, 
155. ^cceeds Cook in command 
at Galapagos, il 307. Scours the 
south sea, and captures several 
vessels; returns toKngland, ii.r>()8. 

Davis’s Land, or Kastern Island, 
Cook’s arrival at, iii. 53. 

Daws, Lieutenant, attempts to pass 


over the Blue Mountains in the 
Australian cotdinent, iii. 146. 

D’Azambuza commands an expedi. 
tion to the coast of Africa, i. 34-4. 
Meets with ('araman^a, 665. 
Made governor of Mina, 3<»7. 

De Albiujuerque, Francisco, con¬ 
ducts a fleet to 1 ndia in 15(W, ii.l()7. 

De .\guado, Juan, cxiicdition of, 
ii. 9. 

De Aillon, Lucas Vasquez, exixxli- 
tion of, ii. 45. 

De Alarchon, Fernando, expedition 
of, ii. 98. 

De Almagro, ox|>odition of, ii. 71. 
Disagreement of, with Fizarro,74. 
Sullbrs from cc>ld in advancing to 
the conquest of Chili, 78. Quells 
an insurrection at Cuzco, and is 
ext'cuted, 79. 

De Ayala, Don Juan, c.\pcdit}on 
of, iii. JOJ). 

DeAyohis, Juan,expedition of,ii.‘)0. 

De Balboa, Nunez, expedition of, 

11. 40. Death of,41. 

De Bastidas, Uoderigo, expedition 
of, ii. 32. 

Du Bentancourt, John, madir king 
of the Canary Islands, i. ,3.55. 

De Bobadilla, Francisco, sent to St. 
Domingo to assume the cltief 
power; sends Columbus home in 
irons, ii. 11. Superseded by( )vau<lo, 

12. Perishes by shipwreck, 14. 

Do Bougainville, M., expedition of, 

iii. 111. 

Dc Covilham, expedition of, i. 374. 
Prottoeds to Abyssinia in search 
of Prester John j marries and 
remains in Abyssinia, 376. 

Dc Coronado, Vasques, exiM'dilion 
of, ii. 98. Rage and disap)>oint. 
im*nt of his crew j reaches Qni- 
vira, 99. 

De Gama, Vasco, expedition of, i. 
.376. Anchors in the bay of St. 
Blaise, 377. Arrival of, at Me¬ 
linda, ir78. His reception at Cali- 
cut, 379. His return to Lisbon, 
.380. Expedition of, to India 
under command of Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral, ii. 103. Again crnnmaiids 
a fleet to India m 1502. Dis¬ 
covers Saytthellcs Islands, 106. 

De Garay, Blasco, his exi>criinent 
for prm>clljng a ship, ii. lot). Ana- 
lo^ of, to the steam engine, 101. 

De GrlJ^alva, Juan, expedition of, 
ii. 44. 

De Guevara, lago, expedition of; 
meets with Cortez, ii. 64. 

De Guzman, expeilition of, ii. 67. 

De la Follanle, J. Baptiste, com¬ 
mands the first French ship that 
navigates the South Sea, ii. 323. 
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De Laval’s, Francis Piraki, voyage 
to tiu* Fast In<Iies; wrc'oko<i on 
the Maldives, ii. 201. Description 
rf)f Maldives, iJ02. 

Delawarr, Lord, governor of James’ 
Town, ii. L’KJ. 

De Ixion, Juan Ponce, expedition 
of, ii. 42. .Seeks the fountain of 
ytjulh, 4'?. 

DeliJi visited and do.scrib(*d by Ha- 
tut^ i. IbJ. 

De Lislwa, Antonio, expedition of, 
1 . J7J. 

Delisle, his n^fonnation in geogra¬ 
phy, iii. Mis death, 

In: laiyasa, (rurcia, exiHHiitioii of, 
ii. ti.). His death, do. 

De Metuloza, expcditi<m of, ii. ‘K). 

Denham, Major, ex|K'<lition of, to 
• the interior of Africa, iii. 
Arrival of, at Moorzook, 0.02. Ks- 
eapes inirarulously, .‘>.04. Meets 
('Iap]>erton at Kuuka, and leaves 
it with inm, .‘107. 

De Nizza, Marcos, expedition of, ii. 
!) 8 . 

Denmark, King of, sends an expe¬ 
dition to (iri'enland in 

D’Kntreciistcaux, Admiral, expetVi- 
lion of, to itjvestlgate the fate of 
Perouse, iii. KtfJ. S.iil.s roniul 
New Holland on the Avest and 
south ; follows the 8up|)osed route 
of La Perous<‘, but tails in his 
object, and ilie.s, 107. 

De t>li, ('ristoval, sent by Cortez to 
I'loiuluras, and founds the colony 
of K1 'JViuinpho dc la Cruz j re- 
bel.s against Cortez, ii. (>1. Is 
sulwlued and i)ut to death, (>2. 

Dc Payva, Ali>honso, expeilition 
of, i. ;}74. 

De Provin.s, Ouiol, fir.st Europoati 
who mentions ll>e marintrr’s com- 
pas.s, i. J40. 

De Quiros, Pe^lro rorimndez, voy¬ 
age of, ii. 270 . Discovers island 
of Siigiltaria; ditticulfy of r<’ach- 
ing the shore; Pi>nco throws 
himself into the water and gains 
the shore, 271. Arrives at the 
Isla de la tTcnte Hormosa; de¬ 
fiance of tlie natives; arrives at 
the island of Tornmaco, 272. 
Anchors in the port of Vera 
Cruz; takes possession of Vera 
Cniz in the name of IMiilip 111.; 
driven out to sea from Vera 
Cruz ; returns to Mexico, en¬ 
treating the King to add these 
settlements to the Spanish do¬ 
minions ; dies at Panama on liis 
way to Lima, 27.‘J. 

Doshniew, exnctlition of, ii. 338. 

Desolation, island of, iii. 70. 


De Soto, Hernando, expedition of, 
ii. JWi. His death, 07. 

Desventuradas, or Unhai>py Is¬ 
lands, ii. 41*. 

De Valdivia, governor of Chili, ii. 
7J). 

Diaz, Bartholomew, expedition of, 
i. 373 . Discovers a passage by 
the Ca{>c, 374. 

Diego, Don, head of the govern¬ 
ment of Isabella, ii. .7. 

Dillon, Captain, expedition of, iu. 
108. l>isrovers .some clue to the 
fate of Perouse, 1(>5). Cets com¬ 
mand of the ship named the Ke- 
scar<-l>; saiKs on hi.s voyage of 
investigation ; i)rweetls to Ma- 
colo and obtains information re¬ 
nting Perouse, 110. Ar 
in J^aris with relies of Ptlrouse’s 
exi>edition. 111, 

DkKlorus, his account of Jainbolo, 
i. r>8. 

Di.sa|>])(>int.menl, Island.® of, iii. 22. 

Dixon, Captain, voyage of, iii. 104. 
gains a minute knowledge of the 
American coast; dis<‘overs a cai>e 
which ho calls Cai>e D.ilrymplo; 
visits Nootka Sound, l<w. 

Domgliaun, described by Clavigo, 
i. 33-k 

Dominica, island of, discovered by 
Columbus, ii. 4 . 

Don Henry, son of John I. of Por¬ 
tugal, ailpointcd to the dukedom 
of Viseo, i. .‘Jol. Sends vessels to 
explore the coast of Afriexa, 3.72. 
Sends Antonio Gonzales ami 
Nuno Tristan to continue their 
disenveries, 

Doomsday-hook, i. 231. 

Doughtie, Mr. Thomas, execution 
(»f, ii. 270. 

Drake, Sir l-YancKs, enters the Pa- 
eilic Ocean by the straits of Ma- 
gellan, ii. 247. Voy.nge of, to the 
South Sea, 2-19. Sails from Ply¬ 
mouth in 1 . 777 , 270. Arrives at 
1.01 Plata ; description of inhabit¬ 
ants; arrives at St. Julian ; passes 
through Straits of Magellan; fleet 
dispers(Nl by a violent gale, 2.71. 
HL cai>turc8 at Porto Valparaiso; 
8eizure.s at Arica; enters the port 
of Calio, 272. Capture of the Ca. 
cafl>^^go, 273. Helits at the island 
of Canno; attempts to seek the 
IKissage hack toEurope by a north¬ 
east; leaves Canno; .’ilmndon.s the 
hojM* of finding a north-cast pas¬ 
sage between the Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific oceatis,2^7k Disrrovers New 
Albion; description of thelndians 
of North America; reeeivc.s a 
visit from Hiuli; makes an cx. 

9 . 
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cursion up the country; sets sail 
from Now Albion, ‘2 j).'>. Arrives 
at tiie l*elew Islands; vivSits east¬ 
ern coast of Celebes ; tlescribcs 
the bind crab; miraculously cs- 
cai>os shipwrc*t’k; arrives at Ply¬ 
mouth in Ij8(»; first Englishman 
who }»;jsse«l the straits of Magel¬ 
lan ; first who saUe<l uridcr Eng¬ 
lish colours in the Pacific Ocoau, 

. £08. Iteview of the discoveries 
^;«»f, Political advantages de¬ 

rived from the discoveries iu the \ 
South Sea, StJl. 

E. 

Eastern Seas obscurely knowm to 
the early Greeks, i. ICS. 

Edwanls, Captain, expedition of, in 
the Pandora frigate, iii. lid. 

Edward \ V. of England, anibassa- 
dors sent from i*ortugal to re- 
: monstrnte on his premeditated 
invasion of (fuinea, ii. C24. | 

Kdri.si or Eldri.si, geography of, 

i. 15f). 

Eel, electrical or great gyiniiotus. 

Hi. C./7. 

Egmont, Port, discovery of, iii. 
Egmont Island, iii. £7. 

Egypt, survey of, by .Io.seph, I. 8. 

Herodot\»’s knowledge of, dd. 

El Dorado, ii. SJOS. 

Elizabeth, ^}necn, grants a ]».atent 
to the merchants in Exeter to 
. trade to Senegal and Gambia, 

ii. £5.3. Enthusia.sin of the nobil¬ 
ity in the reign of, ii. £51. (Jrants 

charter to J/mdon merchants 
to trade to the East 1 ndios in lObO, { 
I9.J. 

Elson, Mr., expedition of, iii. 247. 
Endeavour River, iii. 'kl. 

England, survey of, by William the 
Conqueror, i. 2;W). I’radcof, with 
Japan discontlimetl, Makes 

her tirst voyage to India by the 
Ca|JO of Good IIoi)e, 192. ' 
Eratosthenes, the first who used 
paratlols, i. T2. liis mention of 
Chin.'i, 1. IIG. 

Estotiland, di.scovcry of, i. 22.3. 
Eudoxus, expedition of, i. 7.'>. Do¬ 
ing disgraced and strippoil of all 
his gains, sets out on another ex- 
}>edition to life eastern side of 
Africa, 1. 7<> Returns to Si>ain; 
sets out again, and no more men¬ 
tion made of him, i. 77. 

Euphrates, River, i. 6.3. 

E«iroi»e, Strabo’s account of, 181. 

Invaded by the Mongols, i. 242. 
Euxine Sea, i. 20. 

Evemerus, his discovery of a group 


of islands to the south of Arabia, 
i. 151. 


F. 

Falkland Islands, nam«l by the 
French Malouiiies,iii. 16. ('laimcd 
by Sj»ain, 28. 

Fanfur, King, character of, i. 204. 

Faria, Antonio ile, (ursjs jnrate, 
ii. 122. Shipwrei'ked, 124. Re- 
.'ived with rejoi<-itigat Niiig l*t, 
12;». Arrives at Caleinpicry, 126. 
Again wrtreked, 127. Reception 
of in Cliina, 128. 

Faulkiu'r, his account of Patagonia 
and the Pampas, 281). 

Fernandez, .luan, discovery of, 
ii. 244. 

F(‘rnanilo Po, di.scovery of, L 3ix3. 

l‘Vu<lal system, i. 2.50. 

Fitch, Mr. Ralph, expedition of, 
•• 191. 

FlliHicTS and Bass, expedition of, 
ill 'I’om I’lunnb, iii. 127. Rct-omi 
diistiiiguishetl for ze.il aiul enter¬ 
prise, 1:.’8. 

Flinder-^, Mr., expedition of, to in- 
ve.stigale the iiisulariiv of Van 
Diemeirs Jijitid, iii 1.50. P5m- 
ployed to survey Harvey and 
(ilass. house Bays. l.'5l. Diseovers 
Cape Catastrophe, 1.52. Hiscerns 
a number ofmountains, the bigh- 
e.st of which he <-alls .Mount 
Brown, 1,51. Enters .Spencer’s 
(tulf; passes Kangaroo Enml; 
discovers Port Philip ; proceeds 
to port .?jicks«>n ; sails again f<> 
the north, !;>.>. Explores the 
gnlfof('arjx'ntaria, 1.54. Heturn.s 
to Port Jackson, l.‘5.7. Mi jj. 
wrecked, l.!l». Made prisoner 
by the French, 1.37. His meiits 
as a navigator, 1.58. 

Folgar, Captain, comniand.s an 
Ameri(!an trader ; arrives at 
Pitcairn’s Island, and learns the 
fate of Christian Fletcher, iii. 1J6. 

Fo.x, 'Puke, voyage of, ii. 178. 

P'ort Franklin, iii 240. 

Franklin, Captain, cx|)ed)tion of, 
to the mouth of the ('Kippermine 
River, iii. 28.3. Arrives on the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay, and at 
Fort (’hepewayan, 224. Meets 
with Dr. Uichardson and Mr. 
Hood, 22.7. Constructs a house 
for winter quarters; scarcity of 
provisions,226, Journeyson foot 
to Chejxjyawan; the hardships he 
snfleri'd, 227. Builds a snow- 
house, ; journey rc-commeii- 
ced^ 228. Stratagem of the wolves j 
arrival of, at the mouth of the 
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Copporminc, CSO. Fears of tho 
C.aoaitiatjs at the sea ; arrival of, 
at tJeorge the iMJiuth's Cortni- 
*atiou <tuU‘; party embark ; and 
journey on land, ii JO. J)if.tres.s of 
the party,‘J.lJ. Mr. Back hastens 
forward to Fort Etitci'priso. 
t’apt.nn Franklin and seven 
others follow. Ice chisels 

formed of pure coppiT found 
amon/' the Fsrjuimaux, 

Si’CdTK/ lufii f/ifhri of i sets out to 
survey the coa^t westwanl from 
tlie ('op)>ermine Uiver, •-'•UJ. Em- 
harks <n) llie Mackenzie ; ex¬ 
amines the river, ‘J J7. crlitfs 

on tire ; arriv.tl <if, at Fort (io(Ml 
Hope, ^'iew of tlie .sea, ‘..kJj), 
Itetiini of, up the river, anil , 
rival of, at the winter re.sidenee 
on (ir<*al Ih-.ir Lake, *-’-10. Be.iehes 
the point where the mouths of the 
Mackenzie separ.ite to niu east 
and west, and calls it I‘oint Srpa. 
7'othitf, ‘J-11. SorroiiiMicil by three 
lumdred Esquimaux, ‘.’-I*-. Meets 
anoMH'ri'arty ol‘ Fsquiinaux,';'-!.^. 
discovers Ilersclicls the 

(‘lareiico and ('annint» rii ers, 0-14. 
Discover.s I’oers Kiver; and ar¬ 
rival of at Franklin J'ort, 'it.X 
Beccives an account of Esqui. 
maiix Lake, and discovcr.s Wol¬ 
laston’s Land, Cild. 

Franklin, l-'ort <d', iii. ‘iUt 

Franklin, hay, iii. liltJ. 

Fraser, Mr., voyage of, iii. "I,7. His 
description o’i' tJie JSnowy Moun¬ 
tain, .'JM. 

French, expedition of, under the 
eonnn.'ind of Bauilin, iii. 1.':S. 
Meet with Flinders in Encounter 
Bay; pass'I'erra Sa])oleoii. Name 
Spcnccr'.s and .St. Vincent’s (iulfs 
res))ectivcly(J(»lfcBuoiuiiiartcand 
Josi'phine, EKaininc llie 

the Swan Hiver, MO. 

Fri<-sland, i. ‘.VI, and it. Hd, 

Frobisher, Martin, discovers or 
meets with h'ries-land, it. MO. His- 
cover.s a passage to Fathaia, 147. 

Frobisher, Jo.sepb, cxpwlition of, to 
(he Mis.sissi|)in ort'luirchill river, 
iii. l‘V. 

Fuca, Juan do, expedition of, ii,280. 
Keturn of, to Acapulco, ‘J81. 

Fuente, Admiral, Bartolomeo <lc, 
his work, entitled “ Memoirs for 
the Curious,” ii. 52S'J. 

Funnel, William, expedition of, 

ii. 3iH, Rotunrs to England, .3i'2. 

Fur trade, coiimienccmewt of, 

iii. 1G3. 
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Galileo discovers tho cclipscs of 
.Jupiter's satellites, iii. 7. 

Gallus, A'Jius, attempt of, to pene¬ 
trate Ar;d>ia, i 

GaJi, Franidsco, voyage of, in lo82, 
ii. i>of>. 

Gameleeco, i. f>17. 
tiamhia, river, description of, ii. 
i'.a 

Ganges, source of, explored by 
Webb, iii. 304. 

Guram;intcs, i. 38. 

(Jarcit, Diego, expedifiott <d', ii. 8P. 
(tarry Island, iii. U. J'. 

(tavotta or Cabot, John, arrival of 
in Eugl.nnd, ii. 13t>. Expedition 
nppfxsed to have di.'covered 
NVufoim<Hand, I.J7. 

Geography, olyects of, i. I. Of the 
Ilcl)rew>,‘;. Mosaic- account, and 
.slow growth of, Fxlent of the 
gcogiviphical knowli'dge of tho 
Hebrews,!'. Ancient jK»ets' know¬ 
ledge of, gaincil from oral tradi. 
tions, Of Herodotus, 40. ()f 

the (irccks, 4(J, Of J-!pl)oru.s, 54. 
Of Avislotic, .'■j.O, lnJi»rovemcnt 
in svsfcin of, hv F.ratosi henes, 

Of .Mraho, HO. ■ Of rtolemy, 103. 
Of the Hindoos, 138. Of C()sina.s, 
Of Ma.s.sudi, l.vS. OflMliisi, 
1.70. Progress of in (lie middle 
apes, ‘-'OP, Advatitagcs ri'iidered 
to by tlie seamen of the north, 
i’l J. Ignorance of, in the inidtllc 
.ng<‘s, gdti. Benetits to, from the 
laiumrs of the missionaries, ‘A'?. 
Errors in, of antiijuity, adopted 
by the learned, iii, ‘J. Illustrated 
by Const.intiiu nlc, Cavtb.age, &C. 
Ac., .S, Supposed (liffcreiiceiu Jou- 
gitmle hetwoeu Romo and Nu¬ 
remberg, Ferrara and Cadiz, 4. 
Imprineinent in in.ips, 5. Doubt¬ 
fulness respecting the distunce 
and separation of Asia and Ame¬ 
rica, d. Advanced by the dis¬ 
covery of the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satelliti's, 7. Advanced by the 
lahmirs ofCiRsirii; retbrnied by 
DeUslo.S. Iinproveil by tlieJnbou’r 
of D’Anville, 1). Iinjirovcd by 
Halley, 10. Mutive.s of the 
Frctieh to make discoveries in,15. 

Georgia, New, iii. 174. 

Georgia, Gulf of, iii. 174. 

George, Fort St., founded at Mina, 
i. «<)7. 

George the Fourth’s Coronation 
Gulf, iii. m 

George, King, Island of, discovery 
of, iii. 

George 111., his accession, iit 15. 

3 
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Gct.T, tlip most upright of the 
Thracians, i. ‘29. 

Giiuna, on tho Niger, i. 170. 

fiiagas, description of, il. 

Giacoinc, map of, iii. o. 

Gibbons, (’aptain, conunand.s two 
vessels on the North-west expedi¬ 
tion, ii. 170. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, {•xp<Hlition 
of, to the northiirn |>art of Aim‘- 
ri<ia and Nowfoxmdland, ii. loO. 
Shipwreck of, lol. 

Giliaiiez mak<‘s the ])ns.sagc round 
cape Uagador, i. d.7.7. 

Gillam, (\iptain Zachari.ih, voyage 
of, to Huilson’s liay, ii. ISl. 

Gioga, not tin* inventor but the ini- 

. prover of the mariner’s compass, 

1. ,;ia 

Giutarchan, i. 'JJd. 

(Johi foast,a fort erected on, i. .Itn. 

Goife JUionaparte and Josejdiine, 
iii. I.'JJ). 

Golownin, of the Tlussian navy, e.x- 
pedition of, to survi'v the coast of 
Tatary, iii. i'JKi. linprisomn<‘nt 
of, Attem]>ts to cs(-aite, amt 

again impri.soned,i.’!*S. Liberation 
of, 

Ooiner, .«on of J.iphet, i. 5. 

Gomez,Vernando, farms the Guinea 
trade from king Alphoiis<>, i. .'kG. 

Gore, t'aphan, sn«*cccds Captain 
Clarke in command and arhvis 
at Macao, iii. 87. Keturn of 
home, 81). 

Gorillnc*, savagc.s so called, i. 47. 

<h»wcr Island, si-. 

Great Ihrar I^ake examined by Ca]x. 
tain Kranklin, iii. 

Green, Mr., an a.stronomer, exjtedi- 
tion of with Captain Cook lo ob- 
serve the tran.sit of Viuin.s over the 
sun’s disc, iii. .‘i-i. His death, 4o. 

Greece, .Stat(*s of, Homer’s know- 
ledge of, i. 113. 

Grc'cks, unacquainted with the n.sc 
of money, i. 1). Wars of, first 
originaUnl from piratical ahdnc- 
tions, V2. Civilisatiini ami litera¬ 
ture of, ll3. Acquainhxl with 
naval warfare, 14. Inade<]uatc 
knowledge of earth’s surface of, 
Philosoi)hers system of, 

GreenlamJ, discovery of, i. ‘217. 

Grenville, Sir lUchard, voyage of ; 
arrives at Itoanoke and estab¬ 
lishes a colony, ii. 207. 

Grey, Caj)tain, voyage of, to the 
north-west coast of America, iii. 
lf>7. 

Griffons, i. 30. 

Grosselit^z attempts to establish a 
fur trade with i-JuiUon’s Hay, it. 
180. 


Guiana, proposed conquest of, ii. 

Gnitiea, ICnglish attempts to esti-h- 
lish trade with,''ii. 224. Trade 
established in, ‘2'2G. 

Guise sails from Bombay to Nootka 
Sound, iii. 1G4. 

H. 

Hacking, Mr., attempts a passage 
over the Blue Mountains, i«i tl 
Australian continent, iii. 147. 

ITaith, journey of, i. 274. 

Il.'ickluvC.s Isiatids, discovery of, ii. 
171. 

Hall, J.imes, pilot of a tloet to 
tireenland; arrives at Cunning¬ 
ham Ford, where he discovers a 
silver min<*; mutiny »)f his iTcw ; 
his death, ii. hi.;. 

Hall, Captain, expedition of, iii. 
;;00. Discovers a group of isl.nnds 
which is called Sir .laJiH's Il.dl’s 
Group; and discovery of Basil's 
Bay, .7M. 

Halley, <»hservations of, iii, H). Stu- 
ilies’ physical geogra}>liy, IJ. .Sent 
on a tnission to the Adriatic and 
A'ienna, 12. 

Ham, i. 4. 

Ilaniilco, voy-nge of, to Spaiti, i. 48. 

Hanna, Captain,-sails from Canton 
across tiu' st'as of .?aj>an, iii. l(i;.J. 

Haniio, expcilition of, i, 4il. 4-S. 

Hawkins, John, commands an ex¬ 
pedition to tlie Ciulf of Mexico, 
ii. 248. 

Head, Cajitain, journey of, iii. 277. 

Ilearne, S;nnuel, expedition of, iii. 
1‘h). Counnencos his survey <if 
the mouth of the Cojqior-ininc 
river, I!i2. 

Hearsay, Captain, cxpetlition. .Sec 
licM. 

Hebrews, gx'ography of, i. 2. Well 
ac(ju.tintcd witli Lgypt and Ara¬ 
bia, 7. 

Hebrides, the New, iii. .08. 

Henry HI. of Castile, gives i)or- 
mis.shm to adventurers to visit 
the Canary Islands, i. 3.04. 

Henry \ 111. of England equips two 
ships for a voyage to the North 
Bole, ii. 141. The expedition 
fails, 142. 

Heraclides, i. 27. 

Herodotus, reads his works before 
the senate of Athens, i. 27. Tra¬ 
vels of, de.scribes the Istur or 
I)amthc,28. His division of the 
Scythians, and his description of 
the Geta*, 25). His knowledge 
of the Caspian Sea, 3.3; of Asia, 
34; of India; of the Hindoos,.30; 
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of enormous ants in India; of 
Africa; of tiic Nil<! and 
:J(> ; of tlio Ciarthatriutan manner 
* of trailing, Makes no mention 
of Itome, 4'J. (.'haraelcr of his 
writings, 4'i. His ignorance of 
t))e voyages of Ilanno and lla- 
. inilco, ‘Kt. 

I lt'iscliel, Island of, iii. ‘JH. 
lIt‘r(og<', Theodore, expedition of, 
ii. 

Hesiod, his knowledge of the west, 

i. IS. 

Ilimalyeh visited hy Lieutenant 
Welth's expedition, iii. Mon. 
surement r.f, .idJt Houhts as to 
the iieiglit of, dll. 

Hindoos, i.Mythic, geography 
. of, I «S. INIarco I’olo’s account 
of, i. ;X)7. 

llippalus, the .summer monsoon.s 
I'alled alter him, i. Kil. 
Hippocrates, travels of, i. o4. 
Hispaniola vi.site<l by ('oluinhus, 

ii. 4. Insidjordinate state of tin* 
first settlers, i>. lusurgtnits sail 
for Spain, aiul bring comp}aint» 
against Cohnnhns. 

Hojeda, expedition of, ii. '25. Mu¬ 
tiny ofbis crew ; leaps over-btiard 
in chains, but is saved,-‘>7. Mira- 
enlous e.sj'apo c)f, from ^he In¬ 
dians, his crew being massacred, 
d8. His distress and ileath, d‘», 
HoUiunl, New, unknown coasts (»f, 

iii. I-’.'*. 

Homer,his knowloilgeofthc earth . 
of tiu! States <if (jr<‘i*<‘e, i. 12; of 
J']gypf, I.d. His dt'scrijdion of 
I,yi)ia ; ig)ioranco of Indi®, au«l 
the seven nioiif lis of the Nile, 11. 
I.iniited kn()wledgc of the west, 
IS. 

Hoinai, son of Oberea, and king of 
the Otaheitans, iii. di!, 

Hoppner, exp(*ditioii of, to the 
N<irth I’ole, in company with Sir 
l‘klwar<i I’arry, iii. 220. 
Hornemaii, Frederick, expedition 
of, iii. J4S. 

HouglitfHJ, Major, txj»edition of, 

iii. .ddd. 

Ho\v»*l!, Mr., expedition of, iii. 
Hudson's Ikiy Company, i>rivileg(-‘.s 
granted to, by rrmce Uuport, in 
1 <)()!>, ii. 1S2. 

Hudson, Henry, appointwl to the 
command «)f aJi expeilition to 
seek a passage aenws the North 
role to India, ii. Id4. Supposed 
to have discovered the indinalinn 
of the magnetic needle. Ink 
Makes a second voyage, it»5. Itc- 
inarks on the magnetic needle; 
mermaid seen by, ii. ltx>. Em. 


ployed in a similar exi)edition by 
the Dutch, Kid. Discovers Cape 
Diggos, idd. Discovers Michael¬ 
mas 15ay, U>7. 

IIuinhoKlt, Alexander V(in, birth 
and education of, iii. 24H. Sails 
from Coruiuiaon an exj>e«litinn; 
ascends the pe.ik of 'renerifl’c, 
‘J.'k). Arrives at Cuinana in South 
America, 2.71. Arrivc.s at the 
Cueva del Cuacharo, 2.72. K.x- 
amines the grottt) of ('ari]K-‘; ar- 
rive.s at Cara<-cas, 2.74. Uetunts 
to Cumann, 27;). Stops at the 
farm ofllaibula to exntnine (he 
l»ano de vaeo, f»r eow.treo; ar. 
rives at tlie great steppes or de¬ 
sert that extends toward.s the 
Oroonoko, 25)6. Examinc.s the 
grixil gymnolua, or electrical cel, 
at in the Lkinos, 2.77. 

Proceed.^ touanl.s the Oroonoko 
hy llie Apnr«“, 2.78. Its bankK 
peopknl with hinis and beasts of 
variovis kinds, 2.7<.). Descends llie 
Oroonoko, 2d(). Visit.s the cavern 
of .Vtaiiihy; returns to H.ircelona 
and t’ubana, 2dl. Arrival of, at 
t.'arthag(“tta, 2(12. Visits the little 
volcanue.s near Santa Fe de Bo¬ 
gota, 2(>..>. His «lescription of the 
cataract of 'Te((ucndama, 2dt. 
I*ass(*s tlie natural bridges of 
leoiionzo,2r).7. .fouineysto^}nito, 
M(»de of travelling to {)((in- 
din, 2(i7. Ascends to I*op;iyan ; 

2ti.8. Ascends Cotopaxi, the lof¬ 
tiest of tlio&e volcanoes of the 
Andes, 2t;!). Atb'inpfs to reach 
tin* summit of Chimborazo ; di¬ 
rects his eoi;r.se to the river of 
Amazons, 27h. 1‘rocetvls to (»uay- 
aquil; his knowledge of Mexico, 
27 2. Descends tothc port of Vera 
Cruz, 27-k Visits the Ural moun¬ 
tains, 274. 

Ilumc, exp('dition of, to New South 
Wales, iii. ];7t). 

Hunt, Mr., undertakes an expedi¬ 
tion tothe month oi'theColumbia 
in ISIl, iii. ISt;. 

Hunter, Captain, appointed gover¬ 
nor of Port JiU'kson, iii. 127. 

Hyperboreans, i. :A). Their situ- 
atioti, 147. 

I. 

Iceland, discovery of, i. 2ld. Rc" 
markable for its fisheries, 27(5. 

Iliglnik, a woman of the Estpii- 
inatix tribe, superiority of, iii. 
214. 

India, a communication with, main- 
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ta'med by tlic Arabs, i. 9. Un- 
known’by name to Homer, 14. 
A recent iliscove^r in the time 
of Herodotus, .14. Alexander’s 
expeditim in. .‘>8. First growth 
ofthe trade or, 59. Kings of, Ifio. 
Indians, a numerous people, i. $5. 
those in the neighbourhood of 
Fort Mandon; tradition respect, 
their origin, iii, i81. 

Indus, river, i. 34. 

Inferno, or Hades, isle oi, i. 934. 
Innocent IV., Pope, answer from 
the Tatars to, i. 2^. 

Ireland, not mention^ by the an¬ 
cients, i. 48. Placed by 'J’acitus 
between Spain and Britain, !K). 
Discovered at a»i early period by 
the Northmen, 213. 

Ireland, New, iii. '■25. 

Isabella, city of, founded by Co¬ 
lumbus, ii. 5. 

Isle of Dwgs, ii, .'JO. 

Isle de la (Crosse, iii. 37- 
Islands, Prince Edward’s, iii. (JO. 
Isidurus, i. :>l. 

Isteor, the river, i. 28. 

Italy, republics of, i. .340- 

J. 

Jackson, Port, establishment of a 
colony at, iii. 120. 

Jambalo, adveiitures of, i. f;8. 
James, Thomas, voycige of, ii. 17J*. 
James Towm, coloiiy f<»ruied at, ii. 
212. Ueinforced by new settlers, 
21 ( 1 . 

Jamaica, discovered by Columbu.s, 

ii. 0. 

Japetus, i. 5. 

Japhet, meaning of the term, i. il. 
Jason, expedition of, i. 19. Sup¬ 
posed to have ascended the Ta- 
nais, 24. 

Java, describctl by Man^o l*olo, i. 
SU.'J. 

Jedda, Bruce’s account of, iii. 320. 
Jefferson, plans the first great na¬ 
tional expciUtion undertaken by 
the citizens of the United Stule.s, 

iii. IHo. 

Jenkinson, journey of, in l.'J.OR, ii. 
187. Ix*aves Bokhara; his correc¬ 
tions in its gcogi’aphical errors, 
190. 

Job, his description of the earth, 
i. 8. 

Jobson, Richard, expedition of, ii, 
S35. Ascends the Gambia; 
reaches Barraconda ; describes 
the country and arrives at Jenda, 
286. 

John I., of Portugal, hia invasion 
of the Moorish territory, i. 351., 


John n., of Portugal, orders a for¬ 
tress and church to be built at 
the port of Nina, i 304. 

Jones’s, Aldermah, Sound, it 
173. 

Joshua, visit of, to the land of Ca¬ 
naan, i. 4. 

Juan, St., Island, discovery of, ii. 
24»;. 

Juan do Nova, discovers St He¬ 
lena, ii. 105. 

Juan, Gigante, ii. 48," 

I Junks, Chinese shiiis described bv, 
I Batuta, i. IPJ). 

K. 

Kangaroo Island, iii. 133. 

Keeling, Captain, voyage of, ii. 
,193. 

Kendal, Mr., accompanies Frank¬ 
lin's second expedition, iii. 23(1. 

Kerguelen, expedition of, iii, (vJ. 

Khan, Kublai, dcscribcil by Marco 
Polo, i. 288. 

Khoja, Shadi, amlwssador to China, 
i. 3-K>. Astonished at the idol tn 
Kaueheu, and arrival at Cain- 
halu, .‘>+2. Reception at court, 
.‘>11% Returns home, .34"». 

Kinsai, described by Marco Polo, i. 
29.S. 

King, T.ieutenant, takes <'oininand 
of the Di.scovcry, Cafdains Cook 
and Clarke being dead, iii. 87. 
Returns home, 8‘>. 

King, ( aptain, sent tooxatninc the 
roasts of I’atagonia, I'ierra del 
kuego, iii. 28.3, 

King,, I’hilip Parker, imjwrtancc of 
hi« discovorie.s, Hi. M*.'. Hjs ox- 
animal ion of V an Diemen’s I.and, 
14-5. Discovers Cambridge Gulf, 
14k 

Kniglit, Mr., exiKHlition of, ii. 183. 
^ Death of, I8.>. 

Koncha, jirovinro of, described by 
Man;o Polo, i. :;()2. 

Kotzebue, exjx?dirion of, iii. 17(). 
Returns hoin(*, 177. 

Krupishef, expedition of, ii .347. 

Knisenstern, Captain, cominamls 
an expedition from Russia to Ja- 
pan, iii. 294. I.eave8 the island 
of Japan, and proceeds along the 
eastern coast of Sagalccn to Kam- 
tschatka, iii. 29.3. 

Kurile Islands, iii. 29G. 

I* 

Laced.-emon, Homer’s knowledge 
of, i. 12. 

Ladrillero, Juan Fernande 2 dc, dc- 
IiositioiiB ol^ it 28. 
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La Guayra, port of, iii 255. 
Jjamlam, i. J70. 

Lancaster, Sir James, Sound of, li. 

i7<i Kxpedition of to the Ea&t 
♦ Indies, . 

La Fiata, the river, ii, 80. 
lA'adeiitiall Pas<«age, iil 
J.icdyard, expedition and death of, 
iH. 

Lee Hoo, Prince, accompanies Cap¬ 
tain Wilson to Kuglami, and dies, 
IJH. 

I^opold’.s Isle, tii. 3lK>. 
l/cucijipus, i. 2d. 

Lewis, ('aptain Merrewether, ex- 
pedilioii of, iii. 180. On awond. 
jiig the southern branch of the 
Missouri ethtnins a distant view 
of the Il«w;ky Mountains, 182. 
The first who travelled across 
the continent of North America 
from the Unitetl States to tJic 
Pacilio Ocean, 184. 

L’Hermide, Jatpies, expedition of, 
ii. 2{)S. 

Lihanus, M<‘unt, i 177. 
lahya, I Iohut'k description of, i. 14. 
Liverpool Itiver, discovery of, iii. 
142. 

l/iver^)ool Bay, iii. 2411. 

Lok, Captain Jolm, expedition of, 
ii. 22.7. 

T/ong Island, discovery of, ii. 212 . 
Long, M.ijor, e«)imniiuds an expe¬ 
dition tiiuler the Atneri go. 
vernnieut <if a military « 
entific nature, to ('xainiue the 
dominions t(* (he east of the Bocky 
Moinitains, iii. IS7. Arrivi-s at 
the base of tiu' Iloekv 
IKS. I’rocewls to Washington, 
18P. 

Lo(t ('hoo, or Ixjkcyo Island, iii. 
1302. 

I,op, desert of, i. 2Sk 
I..f)l 0 }>hagi, i. .57. 

Loucheux, or Scpiinters, a tribe of 
' idiatis wlu» carry cm tratlio at 
Fort Oo(k 1 Hope, ill. 2.>S. 

Lovvrie, sails from Bombay to 
Nootka Sound, iii. Iivl, 

Lucas, Mr., cinployc<l by the Afri¬ 
can Association to investigate 
the interior, iii. ;5:5;5. 

Lucpie, Hernando, expedition of, 
■■ 71. 

Lyon, Captain, expedition of, iii. 
24(J. Arrival of in Sir Thomas 
llowo’s Wtdeome, and return 
homo, 247. 

M. 

Macliam and Anne Oorset, i. 
M‘Kay, John, adopbs the manners 
of the people at Noutka Sound, 
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and learns their lanenase. iii. 

]r>8. 

Mackenzie, Alexander, voyage of, 
iii. 1U3. hlbcamps on W hale Is- 
land; returns and sets out again 
and embarks on a river called 
the 'i'aeoutcho Tesse, running 
towards the south-west, 1P4. Ar- 
rival of at Fort Chepeweyan, 
195. 

Mac<|uarie, Governor, with his 
lady, passes over the Blue Moun. 
tains in (lur Australian conti- 
nent, iii. 148. Fixes on a site 
.suitable for the erection of a 
town to Iw named Bathurst, 149. 

Macquarie Rivp, iii. HP. 

Macrobiana, i. Vt. 

Madagascar, colonised by the Ara¬ 
bians, i. 171. 

Madai, i. 5. 

M.adeira, island of, i. 2J1-. and 353. 

Madoc, voyage of, i. 21.5. 

M.tgell;ui, Fertmmlo, ii. 4.7. ExpO- 
rlitifjii o(, 4". Mutinyof hH crew, 
48 Arrives at the Pliilijipinc Is¬ 
lands ; converts King Zebu to 
( hnstianity, 5(i. History of, writ¬ 
ten by ordtT of Charles V., 52. 

Magog, i. 5 

Mahomet, successors of, i. IGfK 

Malm, Jame.s, expedition of, ii. 
2(!P. 

Muldive Islands, i. 200. and il. 112. 

Mandan Fort, iii. 18J. 

Mamlevdie, Sir J(»hn, travels of, i. 
32P. His mention of Prester John, 

i. .-530. 

IVIaugon, ii. 0. 

Marque.sas, di.scovery of, ii. 247. 

Mariincz.Don F}»terl)aii,despat4’hod 
with two fDgatC's to take (brmal 
imssession of Noutka Stmn 
17d. 

TVla.ssudi, geography of, i. 1.58. 

MaurcUe. Antonio, expetlilion of, 

. biP. 

I Maxwell, Captain, expedition of, 

I iii. ‘M 

1 Mayen, Jan, voyage of, ii. 170. 

i Mayeu Island, discovery t>f, ii. 176. 

Meaco, de.scription of, ii. l‘lH. 

Me.ire.s. .sewmd v()yago of to the 
north-west coast of America, iii. 
](>(), 

Megasthenes, i. dfi. 

Melville Island, iii. 143. 

Melville Peninsula, iil. •218. 

Memlana, Alvaro dc, voyage of, U. 
2-h>. 

Merit, Mount, i. 13P. 

Mexico, invadetl by Cortez, ii. 5.7. ’ 

Michaelmas Bay, discovery of, 

ii. 187. 

Mitidlefon, Sir Henry, voyages to 
the Mulluccas, ii. 19J. 
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MhUlloburgh, isbml of, discovery 
of, ii. 2S)3. 

Missionaries, i. 227. Proceed to 
Matamba at the insfiRation of 
Quo<*ii Zin^/ifTf ii. 2oJ. 'J'ake 
up their residence in Otaheite, 
iii. 122. Make a present of a 
horse to the Otalieitoan king, .'Uid 
carry with them a printing-pres.s, 
iii. 12.3. 

Missouri, description of, iii. 180. 

Mizr, or Mizraiin, i. 4. 

Mohammed, Emperor of Dellii, 
i. mi. 

Moluccas, discovery of, ii. 11.0. 

Monfje engaged in the oxpe^iition 
of IvO Perousej quits it at Tenc- 
rifFe, iii. P5. 

Mongol empire, rise of, i. 241. 
Carpini’s account of, 2:».7. CIU 
mate of, 2.77. Defeated by the 
Indians, 2.7!». Tribes of, enu¬ 
merated by ii.aitho, 27;>. 

Montezuma' oi’ Mexieo receives 
Cortez and his followers witli 
pnnii) and friendship; secretly 
attacks the Spaniards, and tak(‘s 
one pris(»ner, ii. 77. Tak<Mi pri¬ 
soner, and loadtni with cJiains, 
.78. Ili.s death, .OP. 

Moorcrofl, Mr., cro.sses (he great 
chain of the nim.ilyeli; arrives 
at the village of Malari, iii. .jihi. 
Arrival of, at Niti, on the fron- 
tier of India; arrives at Tab.i, 
307. Visit.s tlio sacretl lake of 
Mana.sarowara, 308. lUdurn of, 
S0*J. Second journey of, .'Jl.j. 

Morgan, Henry, leader of the buc¬ 
caneers, ii. .102. 

Mosqiuf of the Toot, dcs(!ribed by 
Batuta, i. 177. 

Mowee, discovery of, iii. 81. 

Murray llivcr, discovery of, iii. 
178. 


N. 

Nan’iiez, expedition of, against 
('ortez, ii. .78. 

Nasamones, i. .77. 

Nassau, Prince of, expedition oJ*, 
iii. 28. 

Ncarchus, expedition of, i, <>0. 
Distre.s.s of, from the monsooii.s, 
fil. Meets with Alexander,o2. 

Neeootiihootaboo, island of, iii. 7.7. 

Neubery, exianlition of, ii. IPl. 

Newfoundland, discovery of, ii. 2.3. 
and ii. 1:18. Settlement formed 
in, ii. 20.7. 

Newport, ('aptain, voyage of, ii. 212. 

Niger River, first described by Pto¬ 
lemy, U 112. 

Night, John, voyage of, ii. 1C3. 


Nile receives its appellation fVom 
Hesiod, i. IS. 

Nootka Simnd taken possession of 
by the Spaniards, who seize a Bri¬ 
tish vessel in the harbour, iii. 170.' 
England dtnnands restitution,and 
despatches ('aptain Vancouver on 
an expedition for that purpose, 
iii. 171. 

Norfolk Island, iii. 78. 

Norman expedition to the cast, 
ii. 201. 

Nunez, Alvaro, succeeds INIendoza 
in the province (»f Itneno.s Ayres ; 
sent to .Spain a pri>.c»ner, ii. ‘J7. 
Is tried and acquitted, PS, 


O. 

Oherca .'!U])posed to be queen of 
the Otalieitean.s; her attaehnient 
tt> \Vallis, ill, 24. .Separated 
from her liusbaml, .30. Obscurity 
of, 70. 

Oderie of Portenau, .a minorito 
friar, visits Treliizond, i. ."dS. 
Passes Mount Ararat, and tiie 
tower of Babel, ,31P. Visits 
'I’hana, 320. Digs up the bones 
of the martyrs who suflereil in 
'J'hana, 321.’ Performs miracles 
witli these bones, ainl arrives at 
Malabar, .322. Ilis de.-i<'ription of 
the woixlerful idol in Moabar, 
3'j3. \ isils Damouri. .124. \'is\ts 
China, .32(1 Uesiiles three years 
ill Pekin, ;)27. Hi*^ fable of the 
Valley of tlie Dead, 328. 

Oltrarra, i. 317. 

Oneserates, his ai count <if Ceylon 
or 'rajirobano, i. (i7. ilis account 
of the Hyperboreans, 1-48. 

0(>hylu“e, di,*!(“nvery of, iii. 81. 

Orellana, expetlifiou of, ii. 83, His 
death, Kk 

Organe, a powerful king in Africa, 
supjxi.sed by the King of Spain to 
be I’re.vter .lohii, i. .370. 

Orinoco, the river, discovered by 
Columbus ii. 10. 

Otaheite, discovery of, ii. 271. 
(book’s de.scription of, iii. 37. 

Other, voy.age of, i. 211. 

Oudnoy, l)r., <'xpedilion of, in com- 
puny with Licmtenant CIap|HT- 
ton ; arrival of, at Moorzoox, iii. 
372. Deatli of, .3.77. 

Ovando supersedes Bobadilla, ii. 12. 
His delay in oquipiiing a fleet for 
the relief of Columbus, 17. 

Owhyhoe, the cession of, to the 

' sovereign of Oreat Britain, iii. 
177. 

Oxley dcsiKitched to explore the 
country between Bathurst and 



Ilic Lachlan; follows the course 
of the I^chlan, Hi. ir)0. Arrives 
at a valley which he calls tlie 
Wellington valh'v ; follows the 
course of the Macquarie, lol. 
Crosses IVel’s riv»‘r and Castle, 
reairh, lof. Keaclies the summit 
of the lUue Mountain; atul fur. 
thef on, ladiolds the o(;ean, loo. 
Calls the suniinit Sea View 
Mount, Jo(5. 

Oxman, .John, voy.iRe of, to t(ie 
fJulf (jf Mexico, ii. i'4<S. Ca|)tiir<*; 
two prizes richly lad<‘i» in the j 
Oulh S<*a ; heroines prisoner to j 
the Sjwniardsj death of, Ll-lP. 

V. 

I’alibot lira, city of, i. (id. 

I'anipas, of Uuenos Ayres, iii. 277. j 

l*ark, >Iunji:o, enijatn’d to travel to I 
the N'ijter, iii. Arrives at i 

.Jilli(rei',and .tLo at Medina, .'Jdk I 
Arrival of, at l-'attoconila, anri | 
intervii'w of, witli the kinj' and 1 
llis si'raj'lio, .id."). Arri\al of, at ' 
Joaj', .;.id. Arrival at K.isson, ; 
and fuvouralile reception ol‘, .Ji7. j 
Brnt.illy treated l)y the M«)ors; j 
introduced to hatiina, <jnecn of | 
Aii, d;s. liscapes troni . tin? t 
Moors ; arrives at the Ni^er, and j 
at .Sego, the capital «)f iJanihara, j 
d;.I}t. Obtains fotKl and .shelter ni ( 
the hut of a negress; lier song, i 
3hl. Kefus(Hl au inti'rvicw wit h j 
the king of hamhara, ainl onh reil 
to quit Sego; arrives at tlie tou n 
of Sansamling, dfl, Oltliged to 
travel oii foot; arrives at Silla, 
df'J. Oains iuiormafion re-'peet- 
iug the geography of the interior; 
returns, ami recovers hi.s horsi*, 
.‘J+d. .loins a kafda; returns to 
oast, and, IKul, commands a 
new expedition tt) tlie Niger, dti. 
arriv<!s at Coroe, d47. Loses a 
vast nuinlier ol‘ Ids men, :>k>. 
Builds a boat, leaves Saiisandiiig, 
and is heard no more of, df7. 

Parry, Caphun, voyage of, iii. ipS. 
Visits the spot, in l’oss(‘ssion Bay, 
where Jio liad landed the prifcetl- 
ing year, llKt Magnetic nee»llc 
singularly aftected,‘A)it. Heturns 
to Barrow’s Strait; Wellington 
Channel; nasse.s H.athurst Island, 
201 . - • • 
farthest extreme of Melville Is- 
land; arrives at Bounty Cajie 
and the Bay of Ilecla and Brqior ; 
settles at Winter Harliour, 202. 
Amuseunnits, an<l effects of the 
intense cold; the officers iierforin 


m 

n play, and establish a weekly 
paper, 20-k 'I'lie sun seen above 
the horizon; and a thaw com¬ 
mences, 200. Journeys with some 
of the inferior officers into tlie 
interior of Melville Islam!; leaves 
Wiut(?r Harbour, and Sir .lames 
I.ancaster’h Sound; returns to 
Kuglaiul, 2()7. Sccowt voyage q/', 
tolhf Sorlh Puli'; rli.scovers the 
the Duke of York'.s Bay, 210. 
Winter ajiproriches, 211. Sliips 
frozen ui' near Winter Island; 
visited by a party of Msqiiimaux, 
2J2. De.scriplion of their .snow 
dlkage, and character of the peo¬ 
ple, 21d. Superiority of a woman 
of tlu! Esquimaux tribe named 
Iligluik ; lier chart of part of 
the coast of Amerjca, 214. I'lx- 
cursiou over land, 21o. Keturns 
to winter quarters, and builds 
a .snow wail round tlie 8hi|)S, 217. 
IC.sra[ies from the i(“e, 2JS. Ar¬ 
rives at th(? Sh<-tlaml Islaml.s, 210. 
Sets tad again aecoinpanied by 
l.leidenant Moppner, 220. Made 
Sir I'klsvanl Carry; sails frmn 
Hamnierfest, ami takes rein-deer 
to draw his slodg.e.i over the ice, 

221. Journey of two months on 
the ice; is tlrifted southward, 

222, I'ail.s in liis attempt, 22.>. 

Patagonians, iii. 2J:i2. |•■aulkncr*s 

ata'ounl ol‘, 2S0. 

I*atti.son, l-olonel, attempts a i»as- 
sage over the blue mountains in 
file Australian continent, iii. 140. 

Pctltlie, Major, expedition of, iii. 
JoU. Deatli of, ;>.71. 

Ib'drarbw tdii.iius tlie government 
of D.u ion, ii, -41. 

l*egolelti, discovery of, i, 314. 

Peel's river, iii. J jk 21.7. 

]*elasgians, i. 12. 

Peltrw isiamls long known to the 
Spanish navigators; the /Vntelopo 
wrtx’ked on them ; the crew 
kindly treat oil by iskinders, iii.l IK) 

Pcnelosa, Don Dii'.go, expedition 
of, to di.scover whether California 
were an island or a pc;iinsula, ii. 
2 « 2 . 

Pt*ri))lu.s, the, of the Erytliraian sea, 
i. 101. 

Peron, the naturalist, his account 
of the expetlifioii coininandcd by 
Bamlin, iii. 1.2P. 

. ■ . . . di¬ 

rections given’ to him, P4. Pre- 
par.dions for his expedition, 
Steers for Easter Island; descriii- 
tiui) of the inh.'ibitants; examines 
the north.w’cst coast of America, 
Vii. Discovers a harbour, and 
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enters it, 97. Send.s three boats to 
sound the entrance of lh('harbour, 
two arc upset and twenty-one lives 
lost, Ui. IM. Fixes the {lositions of 
L.adroncs and Ihtshce islands, and 
anchors at Macao, 98. Discovers 
Cape Noto and liaii- dc Ti’rna/j 
519. Arrives at the Lmil of Sapa. 
iecn and describes its iniiabitants, 
100. Ke-establislies the inscrip. 
tion on the tomb of Captain 
Clarke, 101. Obtains leave from 
the governor of Kainschatka to 
allow M. Lesseps to proct'od to 
LJuropc by land, JO'J. Arrives at 
the Navigator’s Isles; ancinirs at 
the i.slaixi of Maouna, lOi'. Inso¬ 
lence of the natives, and inelaiu 
choly allray, 10.>. Arrives at 
IJotany Hay, and overjoyed to see 
some English men tif war, 104. 
Hails from Holuny Hay, and no 
more Inward of him, ilO. The 
national assembly pass a decree 
relafive to a search being made 
for him, 1(M>. 

Peru, conquest of, ii. 74. 

Peter the Orcat, instructions of, for 
a voyage ot discovery, ii. 044. 

Pliilanthropy river, iii. 182. 

Philip, (.Captain, exi>cilitiuu of, iii. 

120 . 

Philipjiine islands', colonisation of, 
ii. 24o. 

I’limnicians, no writings trans¬ 
mitted to us from ; pilots of Solo¬ 
mon’s licet, i. 8. Participated in 
the civilisation of the Kgyptians, 
5>. Wealth and luxury oi, in the 
days of Homer, l;JI. 

PicaKl, oli-sirryations of, iii. 7. 

Pike, Lieutenant Zabulon Mont¬ 
gomery, sent by the American 
goveniiiient to examine Hie 
sources qf the Mississippi, and lo 
conciliate Hie friemlsJiip of Hie 
native Indians, iii. 184. Keturns 
to l\jrt Louis, and appointetl to 
command another exp<Miition, 
18.x Advances within the do¬ 
minions of the Spanish, and is 
taken luisoncr and liberated, J8d 

Pilgrims, i. 227. 

Pinion, expedition of, ii. 24. 

Pineda commands the expedition 
for Francisco ( Jaray, ii. 4.8. 

Pintados i.slands, discovery of, ii. GCt. 

I’into, Ferdinand Metulez, narra- 
tiveoflhcadvcnturer,ii. 117. His 
voyage to India, 117. Made pri¬ 
soner by the I'urks, 118. His 
mission to Sumatra with the am¬ 
bassador Hattas, 119. He pro. 
mises u.ssistancc to the king of 
Aaru IVom the I’ortuguese, 120. 


Attacked by pirates, 121. Con- 
fined at Ouatisy, 129. Dt'liveretl 
by the arrival of the king of 'Par- 
tary, 129. Ai'cusc^ of sorcery,' 
131. Proceed.s to Liampoo, I;U. 
Sent liy Prxlro Faria to Martaban, 
13.;. Hecomesa slave, 134. 'J'rades 
to Siiiula, l.>4. 

Pinzon, \'inceiii Yanc?,, expedition 
of, ii. .‘k>. hirst F.nropc.ni to cross 
the lin<' in the wesfern seas, .‘Jl. 

Pinzon and Solis, expedition of, Ii. 

Pirate nations, i. 1C'.>. 

Pitcairn's island, ii. oO. and iii. 24. 
amt hi. 117. 

Pizarro, lionzalcs, expedition of, 
ii. 81. Explores the country from 
Zumaco tf> the east, S'J. 

Pizarro, Francisco, r-xpedition of, ii. 
71. Arrives at I’erii, and returns 
to Spain, and solicit.^ leave to con¬ 
quer Peru, 73. Surprises a I’cn;. 
viau town, 74. Takc.s thegovernor 
of I’oni prisoner, 7b. JOxtort.s 
from Ids captive an immense 
<]Uantity of gold, and put.s him 
todoath, 77. hounds the city of 
Lima, 78. His <leatli, 8.7 

Pliny, the lirst Wiiter wlio mentions 
Sirandinavia, i. 9). Northern 
limit of Ins geographical Know- 
ledge, 94 

J*olo, [ilallio and Nicolo, visit Hoi- 
gar, i. 27d. Meet a 'I’alar nobh-. 
man, 277- Hear K'ttors from 
Hregory X. to tlie Grand Khan, 
27H. 

Polo, Marco, birtli of, i. 277. Made 
oltirer of the bini.seboUi of t!ie 
Hramt K luiii, i. 278. His descrip¬ 
tion of Halkb and ('asbinccr, 283; 
of Sainarcand, Kbotan and (’a.sh- 
gar, 284. l*’irst I0nro|»ean visitor 
to Cldna, 2!>.>. His dcsi ription of 
Pcr.sia, Avaliia, Eastern Africa, 
and Northirni Asia, .>09. 

Poniari', king of Otahiti, cnibrace.<5 
fhristianity, iii. 122. He strikes 
off Hie first impression of the 
Gos]m‘ 1 of St. Luke, 23. 

Pond, Mr., expedition of. iii. 193. 

Poole, James, voyage to the North 
l*ole, ii. 17'3. Second voyage of, 
176. 

Port dcfi Francois, discovery of, iii, 
f)8. 

Portlo<^k, examines a mimbor of 
inlets and harbours on the Nortli 
American coast, iii. 16.7. 

Porus, an Indian chief, op]K>8C8 
Ale.xander, i. ,08. 

Posiilonius, his account ofEudosus, 
i. 7.0. 

Potowmac River,discovery of, ii.213. 
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Prtstcr, John, i. 258. Mentioned 
by Uul)ri<niis, i. 272. '1‘lie title 
of^, given by early travellers to 
p ling or Due Khan, ;)7I. 

Princes l.sle, discovery of, i. 

Ptolemy, i. I0t>. His high reput¬ 
ation as a geographer, 114. His 
nc(|naintancc with the Chinese, 
lUi. 

Puelches, or ea.sterns, iii. 281. 

Puerto Siudo, <liM*overy of, i. Z!>3. 

Piirarc, village of, iii. 2 ()S. 

I'ylstaart island, discovery of, ii. 

Pytheas of Marseille.^, voyage of, i. 
4P. Makes no men! ion of In-- 
land, ."»0. Voyage of, in the Hal- 
tut, 51. .Scientilic character of, 
51. 

O. 

Quindiu, mountain of, iii. QGO. 

R. 

Ttaamah, i. 4. 

Italeigh, Sir Walter, equips Iwo 
ships for discovery in Newfound¬ 
land, ii. 2o.'>. Scu'ond expeilition 
of, 207. I.ososhis p<ipularity, 211. 
Sails for tiiiiana in l.'»‘i.'»; taki'S 
Trinidail, 20!i. Ascends ilie Ori- 
tibtaiiis an interview 
witli 'I'apiowary, 210. Visits 
Manno, 21). 

Paper, expedition of, (see Webb.) 

Kesanoff, M., chosen as ambassador 
from llnssia to Japan, iii. ItVS. 
Hi.s intervit'W with the repri'sent- 
ative of the Japanese emperor, 

Uhinocoro.s doscriltcd by Marco 
Polo, i. dotl. 

Uiclianison, Dr., expeilition of. in 
(tompany with Captain bVanklin, 
iii. 22k His .seeoml expedition, 

Ritchie, Mr., exjtcdition of, iii. .'I.//. 

Hobson, ('aplain, exinniition of, in 
the llengal ship. Hunter, iii. 1<;8. 

Rogers, Captain Wood, expedition 
of, ii. 31M. 

Roggewein, Jacob, memorial of, to 
the I'last India Conipany, ii. o2J. 

Roggewein, island of, great statues 
8<*en on, by (’ook, iii. 5J. 

Romnnzott*, a Russian nobleman, 
fits out a small ve.ssel, and en¬ 
trusts it to the command of lieu¬ 
tenant Kotzebue, iii. i7b. 

Rome, not mentioned by Herodotus, 
I 42. Conquests of, .78. 

Ross, Captain. exi>edition of, to ex¬ 
plore Batiin's Bay, iii. 195. Pa-^scs 
Greenland and meets a party of 


Esquimaux, which he calls Arctic 
llighbinderH, !!•() Merts with 
cliffs covereilwith snow of a deep 
rcxl cohmr; his negligence as a 
navigator, 197. Gives the name 
I f Crokcr’s Mountains to an 
iinnginary range of hills, and re¬ 
turns to England, lf»8. 

Rotterdam Island, discovery of, ii. 
29.7. 

Rubruquis, mi.s.sion of, to the 'I'atars, 
i. 2(51. Arrives at the residence 
of Mangu Khan, 2(17. His de- 
8<*ription of the palace of Mangu 
Khan, 2(iH. His account ol'Pres- 
ter J<dni, 272. Arrives at the 
mount.iins of Alani or Ossi, S73- 

Rus.si.ins descrIbcHl by the Arabian 
geographers, i. IfW. Invaded by 
the Moiiguls, 242. Billings en¬ 
gages in the service of, to examine 
the iiorth(*rn coast of .Siberia, iii. 
28 ;i. Make attempts to pufili 
tlieir discoveries iiit(» theNortnern 
Ocean, 291. 'J'urn their atten. 
tion to .lapan, 292. Endeavour to 
ojieii a friimdly eorrcspoud«cc 
w ith the Japanese, 29J. * 


S. 

Saba, i. 4. 

SalKiens mentioned by Agathar 
chides, i. 7J. “ Men of Stature,” 
74 

Sagalcen visited and described by 
La iVrou.se, iii. Ibb. 

Sago first, brought into Europe, i. 

Saniaroand described by Clavigo, i. 
.‘iit'. 

San Bernardo Islands discovered, 
ii. 247. 

San I’elipe, city of, foundwl, ii. £62. 
Ib'duced l»y liimim-, LoU 

Sandwich Islamls, iii. 57. Dis¬ 
covery of, by ( ook, 78. Revolu¬ 
tion in, 22i. British influence 
jwedominant, 122. The establish¬ 
ment of Christianity; production 
of iueroased civili.'i.ation in, 124. 

Sanson, maps of, iii. 9. 

Santa Cruz, discovery of, i. 3^3. 

Sa7t/a Mana r/c la Consi^afion» dis- 
co^•ery of, ii. 50. 

Sarmicuto Ptxlro, voyage of, in 
1579,to examine the Straits of Ma- 
gelkin, ii. 26). Astronomical 
observations of: loses the favour 
of the King of Spain, £62. Taken 
prisoner by the English on liis 
return t<) Spain, 262. 

Surtach Khan, his reception of 
Rubruquis, i. 263. 

Sata8];)as, voyage of^ i. 41. 
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in: 


Sayanpi, siege of, 129(>. Trade of, 
2<ja 

Scandinavian^, antiejuityof, i. 210. 

Schostakoif, exjiedition of, ii. ’>1^). 

Schildtberger, hU travels over Asia, 
i. 338. Follows Teagra into Tar¬ 
tary, 339. lleturns to lus native 
city, 340. 

Schouteii, voyage of, to the South 
Seas, ii. 273. Arrive Jit I*ort l)t*- 
sire; the iimnallcst of these vessels 
destroyed by (ire; distruver Staten 
Land i reaches Juan Fernandez, 

^ 277. Arrives in Java, wlicre the 
East India Company seize his 
vessel, 278. 

Scriaturc, cosmological ideas of, i. 8. 

Seywians, desM^rintions of, by Hero- 
dotus, j. 29. Of the Indo-teutonic 
race, 32. 

Selkirk, Alexander, Ins residence 
at Juan Fernandez, ii. 320. 

Sclvalegre, Marquis, joins the eXjK- 
dition of Huniljoldt, iii. 2(i8. 

Senegal ri^'cr, described by Cada 
Mosto, i. .3ti0. and ii. 2;>8. 

Sbijrk’s IJay allbrds tlie only secure 
a^rchorag’e hitherto found on the 
y- postern shores of New Holland, 
-d. 132. 

Sheba, i. 4. 

Shetland I.slands taken by the 
Northmen, i. 21.3. 

Shetland T.slands, South; discovery 
of, ill. 284. 

Sicily, Homer’s knowledge of, i. lo. 
Called Trinacria, 17. 

Sigyuac inhabit the country beyond 
the Istcr, i. 29. 

Sinac, nieutioned by Arrian, i. 310. 

Sinope, foundation of, i. 19. 

Smith, Mr. William, commander of 

. the brig William, disc.ov<‘rs the 
South Shctiaiid Islands, iii. 284. 

Smith, (’aptain .John, protector of 
James’s Town ; explores Chesa- 
|)Gak Bay, ii. 213. ills extra¬ 
ordinary escape, 214. 

Solandcr, Dr., experiences the 
drowsiness protluced by excessive 
cold, having lande<l on Tierra del 
Fuego, iii. A*?. Death of, 45. 

Solis and Pinzon, expedition of, ii. 
35. Death of, .50. 

Solomon, commercial cnteriiriscs 
of, discontinued by his successors, 
and fleets of, navigated by ser- 
vants of the king of Tyre, i. 6. 

Sound of Queen Charlotte, iii. 41. 
Canabalism common among the 
inhabitants of, 52. 

Sound of Prince William, iii. 80. 
Of King George the Third, 1(51. 

South Sea Islands, important 
changes in the circumstances of. 


since the time of Cook, lii. *19. 
European shipping chiefly tui- 
g.'igeil in whale lishery, fur trade, 
A’c., 121. , 

Spain, Strabo’s account of, i. 80. 
War with the Mewrs, .3.')0. 

Spaiiberg, Martin, expedition of,ii. 
.349. 

Spaniards, jealousy of, awakened 
by the approach of the Russians 
to the i^niali American terri> 
torles, iii. 1(58. Despatch a second 
cxpp<litioii, which readies Prince 
William’s Sound, and fancy them¬ 
selves on the coast of Kumt- 
siJiHtka, 1(5!1. Deditio of, in the 
arts of navigation, 1T(>. 

Spani.sh atti^mpt to plant a colony 
in the Straits of Magellan, 
ii. 2(>2. 

Spencer’s Gulf, discovery of, iii. 132. 

Spilbergen, (»corge, voyage to the 
Moluccas fiy the Strait.s of Magel¬ 
lan in ItiU; pu.-^.sis through the 
straits in thirly-four days; dc- 
Kcrilies the gigantic sl.ilure«f the 
Patagonians; enters the South 
Sea, li. 274. Arrives in Holland 
in 1(517, 275. 

Spitzbergen, discovery of, ii. 1.38. 
Taken pos.session of, by the Eng- 
li.sh, 177. 

St, Christopher Island, settlement 
made on, ii. .‘JOl. 

St. Helena, discovery of, ii. 10.7. 

St. lago, foundation of; Cortez 
des\»atehes Alvarado and S.indo- 
val on an expedition to ar<inire a 
more iH.‘rfectknow'ledg<* of Mexi¬ 
co; sends Cristoval dc Oli to 
Honduras, ii. (51. 

St. 'I’homas, discovery of, i. 33.3. 

SUidnchin, expedition of, ii. 340. 

Stains, <.:aptain, his arrival at Pit- 
('.lirn’s island, iii. 11(5. 

Stirt, Captain, exiHilition of, to 
trace the internal waters of New 
South Wales, iii. I'>f5. Discovers 
the Darling River, 157. Dis¬ 
covers tlie Murray River; readies 
Encounter Bay and Lake Alex¬ 
andria, l.OB. 

Strait of the Fury and Hccla, iii. 
218. 

Stehhs, Captain, makes a second 
attempt to ascend the Gambia, ii. 
237. 

Stone Tower, or Chasotun, or the 
forty columns, i. 118. 

Stralro, liis division of the earth 
into zones, i. 89. 

Suarez succeeds Albuquerque in 
the government of India; at¬ 
tempts to c.stablish commerce 
witn China, ii. 114. 
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Surilli Poz, tlic torrent of, ni. 265. 

Simiatra, i>lf <)f» i. liU, 

Swan Uiver, cxiiininatioii of,by the 
• iii. IK). Strcn{,'th and 

stability of the colony at, ItiO. 

Sweta.d\vij)a, or ^Vllitc Island of 
the West, i. U2. 

Swan, Captain, cx]>e(lition of, ii. 

Sails westward Irom tho 
Amcri«Mn coast, Arrives at 
a group of islands between laieo- 
nia and lM)r>nosa,.'>lO. Arriv(‘s at 
the north-west coast of Now Hol¬ 
land, .111. Arrives at St. Augus¬ 
tine’s 13ay, 612. 

r. 

Tabula Peulingeriuna, i. 15.7 

Tacitus uuMitions tin; Port.s of Trc- 
l.ind, i. :U. 

Tamc-tain«“-liah, chief of the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, iii. 1^1. 

Tana Island, visited by Cook, i. 2K.7. 

Tarshish, disiiuisition respecting, 

i. 7. 

Ta.sman, Captain Abel Jansen, ex¬ 
pedition of, to tlx* Soutti Land; 
diset>vi*rs Antony Van Dieman’s 
I>and, ii. 2!H). Discover# New 
Zealand, which he calU .Staten 
I,a»id, Discovers Three 

Kings Island, 292. Discovers 
Ainstenlam Cold; tralHcs with 
the natives, 29;j. Arrives at the 
eastern extremity of New (Siii- 
iiea, 297. 

Tauris, <leserilH.'d by Clavijo, i. .6,).). 

'IVqueinlaina, cataract of, iii. 261. 

Terrier llougc, de»cripti»>n of, ii. 
2JS. 

Texoira, Tri.stram Vaz, voyage of, i. 
.‘iV2, Discovers Puerto Siuito and 
Mad(‘ira, 256. 

Thebes, llomer’.s knowledge of, 
i. 12. 

'I’lunss Kiver, i. 20. 

Thiliet, described by Itubruquis, 

i. 2b7. 

I'hina;, 5. 116. 

’■J’hoiTipson, George, embarks from 
iiarbary to 'J'iinbuctoo, ii. 26i. 
Ascends the (iambia, 2^. Death 
of, 

Thracians, i. 20. 

Throsby, Mr., distmvor.s a second 
passage over the blue mountains 
in the Australian continent,iji. 149. 

I'lmle, Pytheas <Useovera, i. .'H). 

ThyinateVion, foinnlation of, i. 46. 

'i'iinbuctoo, i. 60. 170. 

'I'imovief, Germac, expedition of, 

ii. ;>J1. 

Timur, d(*scription of liis palace, 
&c. by Clavigo, i. 6.65. 


Toole, Lieutenant, expedition and 
death of, iii. .6.55. 

Torres, Louis Vaz do, voyage of, ii. 
273. 'Jakes possession of New 
Guinea for the king of Spain, 274. 
Trinidad, La, discovery of, ii. 10. 
Troy, Homer’s knowleilgc of, i. 12.j 
'i'.shirikof, Aloxui, expedition of, 

ii. 3H. 

'J'uckey, Cai»taln, arrival at the 
Congo ; the cataract of Yallala j 
aj>pearance of the river; fatal 
termination of the expedition, 

iii. 6;>(). 

Tyrwhit, Mr., expedition of, ui. 355. 
Death of, 357. 


U. 

L’lysses, vessels built by, i, 14. 

Voyage of, 1.7. 

Uiigul, i. *-;89. 

I'rdaneta, Andres do, discoveries 
ascribed to, ii. 279. 


V. 

Vndillo, expedition of, ii. 79. 

Valdez, Diego Florez, expcditTjjL 
of, ii. 262. ^ 

Valerianos, A]K)>tolo.s, expeditioff 
of, ii. 2H6. Ueturn ol, to Aca¬ 
pulco, ii. 281. 

Van Noort, Oliver, commands an 
exj)cdltion to the coast of New 
Spain and Peru, ii, 267. Reaches 
the South Sea, 268. Arrives at 
Manilla ; touches at Borneo; at 
length arrives at Uotlerdaui after 
an absence of cighty-thtee years, 
2 (; 9 . 

Vancouver, Captain, expedition of,‘ 
to N(»otka Sound, iii. J7L Sails 
in the Discovery and survey.s the 
coast of New Holland ; discovers 
the .S/iarcs anti Oparu or Rai>a, 
172. Arrives on the coast of New 
Albion, and falls in with a ship 
commanded by Captain Grey, 173. 
Explores Columbia river; winters 
in the Sandwich Islands, 174. 
Directs his course to the Ame¬ 
rican coast; returns to England, 
17.7. His death, 176 

Velasquez, Diego, expedition of, ii. 
.74. Sends an ex{)edition to strip 
Cortez of his autiiority, and is de- 
fcattnl, .78. 

Vera ('ruz, foundation of, ii. 56. 

Vespucci, groundlessness of his pre. 
tensions to the discovery of Ame¬ 
rica, ii. 27. 

Villalobos, voyage of, in 3542, ii. 
2K). Di.scovers coral islands j 
arrives at Mindanao; attempts 
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to fix a colony at the Philiiipines, 
S44. 

Virginia, discovery of, ii. 20G. 
VUcayno, Sebastian, expeilition of, 
ii Discovers the Itarbour 

Puerto de Monterey ; liis death, 
286. 

Vitiland, discovery of, i. 220. 
Vistula, or Wisla river, i. 212. 
Vitomotomakkin, an Indian priest, 
visits England, ii. 21 r>. 

Volcanitos, or little volcanoes, near 
Santa Fe de Bogota, described by 
Humboldt, iii. ^ 

\V. 

Wales, New South, discovery of, 

r ... 

Wallis, Captain, expedition of, lu. 
23. His intercourse witli the 
Otahcltcans, and return home, 2+. 
Watton, Lieutenant William, cx- 

W wlition of, ii. 340. 

atU, Lieutenant, commands tlio 
Penrhyn from Port .lackson to 
Vfiina; arrives at the island of 
a ^taheite, and persuades the Ota- 
‘ •jieiteans that Captain Cook still 
ifviivetl, iii 113. 

Webb, Lieutenant, cxjicdition of, 
to invc.stigatc tlic source of the 
Ganges, iii. 304. Stops at the 
village of Barahat, ami sends 
forward a moonshec with a few 
pious Indians to examine the 
Cow’s Mouth, and to exjilore the 
river, ^5. 

Weddell, expedition of, to the South 
Shetland Islands, iii. 28r>. Disco¬ 
vers George the Fourth’s Sea, 286. 
Wellington Valley, iii. 1.^1. A seU 
tiement made in it, l.‘)2. 
Weymouth, Captain, voyage of in 
1#W.5, discovers Long island, ii. 
2l2. 

Whaie Fishery, coinmencctl gene¬ 
rally, ii. 177. 

White,Captain, arrives at Roenoke, 
and establishes the colony a third 
time, ii. 207. 

William, a Mosquito Indian, left on 
t thelslandofJuw Fernandez, it 


304. Found three ye.ars after, 
,306, 

William the Conqueror, survey o(J 
England made by, i. 230. 

William’s, Prince, IsUind disco¬ 
vered, ii. 2tK5. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, lo.st in at¬ 
tempting to discover iiorth.t^st 
)a88agc to Carthage, it 143. 
ilson, (.'aptaiii, commanding tlie 
Antelope, wrecked on the Pellcw 
Island.s 'j returns to England ac- 
companied by Prince la*o Boo; 
AWmi 'J'hulle,* king of the Fellow 
l.slaiids, his kind reception of 
Captain Wilson ami his crew 
when wrecked on those islands, 
iii. 118. 

Windham, Captain, trades with 
Guinea in 1 :jo‘>, ii. 224. 

Wokoken, discovery of, ii 200. 

Wollaston J.and, iii. 246. 

Wood, Captain John, voyage of, in 
ii. 18.1. 

Wraijgol, Baron, exiMxlitiou of, iit 
2<'l. 

Wulfstcn, travels of, i. 212. 

X. 

Xenophon, retreat of the ten thou¬ 
sand, t 52. 

Y. 

Yellow Stone River, iii. 182. 

. Z. 

Zaitiin, described by Marco Polo, 

i. cm. 

Zamolxis, god of the Gcta*, i. 30. 

Zanguobar, i. J7t. 

Zarco, Joiin Gonzales, expedition 
of, to the coast of Africa, i. 3;12. 
Discovers Puerto Santo and Ma¬ 
deira, .3,53. 

Zebu, king of, receives Magellan 
with courtesy and embracesCliris- 
tianity, ii. .00. Puts to death the 
Spaniards. .01, l*igafetta, his ac- 
count of Magellan’s voyage, £2. 

Zeni, voyage of the, i. 221. 

Zeno, Nicolo, discoveries of, i. ^2. 
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